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. 55 2251 Inf 30 mas uind d „Hum: 
Muspftarz 3 che death of Charles, 
tlie uke of Anjou came to churt. As 
„the neldiſt af the three brothers; he 
fordugith-imatle himſtif maſter of affairs, 
and »took? the title of regent; which oc 
Konegt diſturbances between that prince 
and the dukes of Berry, of⸗ Burgu v, a 
of Bourbon; but, after they were — Po 
they agreed that C Oates) NI. who: 3 
but twelve yents of, ages ſhould be anointed - 
and ctowed, wong hi he was not of . age 
N by the ordinance of | 
fathers and tliat he Mould have Ahead 
met e of; his O kingdom, » which 
ſhould: be PE 
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Advice of his uncles. The dukes of Bur- 
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articularly recommended the e- 
ducation of his children, were intruſted with 
that impbrtant dharggdn © 1 1! 
That prince was crowned at Rheims ac- 


dy and Bourban, .to whom the deceaſed 
Bn had 


. cording to cuſtom. The duke of Burgun- 


5 jou. 


dy pretended, that, in that ceremony, where 
the peers had the firſt rank, he ought, as 
firſt Peer, to take place of the duke of An- 
Judgment was given in his favour ; 


and the duke of Anjou having taken the 


frtt” place, notwithſtanding the judgment, 


the duke of Burgundy came and placed 


Aire very much diſſatisfied with 


- 


himſelf above him; from whence ſome 
fay that he was called Philip the Bold: 

During this time the ſiege, of, Nantes con- 
tinued. The inhabitants of that place de- 


quent ſallies, in which the »Erighfh loft 


many men. The duke of Brittany ro 
not give them the niſſiſtance he hadi r mi 
Fed, becauſe his "barons, whom Charles V. 
had gained, would never fight àgainſt 
France. So the earl of Buckingham, after 
having: long obſtinately perſiſted in that 
ſiege, and having loſt in ir the ꝓreateſt 
part of his army, was at laſt furced to re-. 
the due af 
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to the king, and that the king ſhould re- 
ſtore him the towns which the French had 
taken. Mean- time, the earl of Flanders 
was beſie ging Ghent. The inhabitants of 
that town ad go, ooo men under arms; and 
they were ſo little ſtraitened, that, whilſt 
they were beſieged, they took Aloſt, which 
they pillaged, and carried Terremonde by 
aſſault. When the ſeaſons was very far ad- 
vanced, they forced the earl to 1. the 
ſiege. He did not, however, give over 
making war againſt them, and $ained. a a 
great battle againſt the inhabitants of 
Ghent, in which one of their generals was 


| killed; On the accounts of this, the inha- 


bitants of Ghent were much diſcouraged, 
and were juſt ready to ſubmit, when Peter 
du Bois, one of or leaders, a man of 
ſenſe and reſolution, reſtored their affairs. 
He propoſed to them, for captain-general, 
Phith 2 PArtevelle, the ſon of James, who 
had: ſo long governed Flanders: whether to 
increaſe their courage by a name in eſtin 
tion among them, or that he was very glad 
to remove from himſelf the danger of ſo 
odious a command 1 8 giving. it to. ano- 


ther. 7 
compliſbay Teng! e 


Philip was a Fun 
| agreeable to the people, — wanted not 
ambition, but Who, having no opportuni- 
5 to ſatisfy it, thought of nothing but paſ- 

g his life quietly. Peter du Bois went to 
E and aſked him whether his father's. 
A2 reputatie 
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reputation had charms for him; and whe- 


ther he had courage enough to wiſn to ſuc- 


ceed to his power? He anſwered, he wiſi- 
ed it much, but that he knew of no means 
to arrive ar it. And I, replied he, will 


procure you the means Ig you feel pon 


have a heart ſufficiently haughty and cruel not 

to regard the lives of men? for that is the 
way the people of Ghent muſt be managed. 

When he ſaw him ready for every thing, 
he explained to him how he was to behave, 
and begged him to ſecond him as opportu- 
nity offered. Then he aſſembled the peo- 
and told them, that, in the ſtate in 
which be faw affairs, they muſt chuſe a 


leader, who ſhould be a man of reſolution, 


whole very name ſhould be a good omen 
to Flanders. He ſpoke in ſuch a way, as 
to inſinuate that he had fome particular 


| perſon in view. Preſſed to name him, he 


at laſt propoſed Philip d' Artevelle; and, at 


lis name, all the people broke out into 


loud acclamations, and n ſent in 
fearch off kim. © 

The artful and deſi igning man, inſtructed 
by Peter du Bois, anſwered, that he wanted 
no ſuch dangerous command, nor to expoſe 


himſelf to the hazard of deing treated like 


his father, whom they had recompenſed for 


his ſervices by a cruel death. He ſuffered 
himſelf to be much intreated, and, at laſt, 
. the command, mace” e from 


"the 


A * 


(Charles vi) * Fs er. . 


for eſtabliſhing his authority. 

The earl having again beſicged Ghent; | 
two of the chief burghers ſecretly interpo- 
ſed for a peace; and reported that the earl: 


would pardon every thing, provided ſome 
of the authors of the rebellion: were puniſn- 


ed; which he deſited, becauſe, if the ſedi-- 
tious were not ſuppreſſed by ſome example, 
there would never be peace in the ton. 
Du Bois knew well, that he ſhould not be 
among the laſt puniſhed, as being the leader: 
of .the ſedition ; he acquainted: Attevelle- 
of their common danger; ſo that, without 
further conſultation, they killed, in an open 
aſſembly,” the two Irv. ee as traitors, 
and, after doing ſo, . was no more talk 
of PEYCE.- i?" 3; f yy 
About. the EY time, thine: ok Tel 
tions and popular tumults in ſeveral king-- 
doms. In England, a wicked prieſt: per- 
ſuaded the people not to ſuffer themſelves 
to be, treated like ſlaves by their lords, be- 
cauſe God had made all men equal ;.ands 
that there would never be peace in Eng- 
land till: all the nobility, were extirpated, 
and all ranks were equal. That! ignorant fel 
low knew not that the different ſtations were 
eſtabliſned for the quiet of the world, by 


H Co cd's expreſs. command. More than 60,000- 
be. of them got. together, and ſent to aſk the 
3 king to ſer them at liberty: | 


"Nu £0 went and ſpoke to | them from 
8 — - FR 


che people a grant * every thing: —. ME 
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demand; for there was no poſſibility of re- 
ſiſting them. They were not ſatisfied with 
* and, in order to obtain the let- 


Rp * ters · patent neceſſary. for them,” they march-. 


ed to London, entered the palace, and pil- 
laged the apartment of the king's mother; 
they — even the archbiſnop "| Canter- 
bHury, with ſome others of the nen and 
Dane. them. The king was forced! to 
peak. to them himſelf, and to promiſe them. 
the Patents. which. they damandad 
854 be made out. . 
They returned once more; _ keeping 
. a little diſtance, they ſent ſome of their 
number to get out theſe patents. They 
. ert eg agreed, that, if they were 
not fatisfied, at he firſt ſignal of their depu- 
ty, they. ſhould adyance, and kill every one, 
3 the king, who was, ſaid they, a 
young man, whom they muſt fave, - and 
then inſtruct him after their own faſhion. 
Fheir-envoy having ſpoken infolently, the 
mayor of London killed him by the King's 
5 command. The rebels flew into a 
n at that fight, and became furiouſly 


| The king ſeeing them running toward him 
in that condition, walked ſtraight to them, 
wirhout being afraid: he firſt began with 
aſking them ſternly, whither they were go- 
ing, what were their int and 'whe-. 


ter they thought they had any oer leader 


nor 
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than him, Who was their king? Ternfed 
at thaſe ward, and at the king's Eee 
they retired in diſorder. The leaders of the 
ſeclition were taken, and; puniſhed according 
to their demerits. 1432 x} 5 e B32 $7.7 
At the ſame time, the avarice of the duke 
of, Anjou likewiſe, occalioned; a commatian 
amang the Parifians. Fhat prince, intend- 
ing to execute. his enterpriſe on Naples, 
| ſeized. the king's: coffers, and embesaled 
the treaſure 3. he: then cauſed; conſiderable 
taxes: to be laid on Paris: the meanes 
people rebelled, and killed thoſe who col- 
leted them: The rebels. brake open the 
priſons, and brought aut Hugh | Aubript, 
mayor of Paris, an enterpriſing man, whoni 
they intended to make their leader; hut 
he was too wiſe to head an ingenſed multi- 
tude, and made his eſcape as ſoon as he was 
Charles having cauſed; ſome af the re- 
bels to be puniſhed, the teſt of the people 
obtained his pardon, on promiſing to pr 
every year a certain ſum ; of Which, hows 
ever, receivers ſettled by. the people them: 
| ſelves, were to have the management. By a 
ſimilar kind of madneſs, the inhabitants - 
Rouen were hurned into a ſedigion;: and they 
proceeded to ſuch exceſs of rage, that the 
were ſo audacious as to chuſe a merghant fan 
their king. Charles, baying gone thithen 
repreſſed the ſedition hy a ſeverity mixed = 
with clemency. He puniſhed ſome, and 
9 puardoned 
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pardoned others of them, but moſt of them 
redeemed their lives by giving money. 
Though the troubles were appeaſed, the 
king was not thought ſafe at Paris, or in 


the great towns; ſo that he lived at Meaux, 
or at Senlis. In fact, this prince's youth. 


rendered his authority ſo little reſpected, 


| that he was openly. diſobeyed; and even, 
when he ſent to aſk money from the re- 


ceivers for the neceſlities of the ſtate, they 


refuſed to give any till the Pariſians had 
given their conſent. Mean-time, the duke 


of Anjou got for himſelf 100, o00 franks,, 
after which he ſet out for Naples. After 
being reduced to the greateſt ſtraits, and 


loſing both his army and immenſe ſums of 


Annex. he died there in great miſer. 
Mean- time, the inhabitants of 2 


weary of the war, were contriving to make 


peace with their ſovereign, and to regain: 


his favour. Philip, to-amuſe the populace,. 
went himſelf to he, aſſembly,” where the 


peate was to be treated:of,, and: came after 


ward and made his report in the public 
market- place. He acquainted them that 
the earl was extraordinarily incenſed, and 


That he wanted all the people, except the 


prelates and eccleſiaſties, ſhould come to 


bim without the town, in their ſhirts, bare- 
footed, and a rope about. their necks, in or- 
der to be puniſhed as he pleaſed, without: 
= 19 82 in a: f o to defend x themſelves : T 
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So, concludes be, wo s muſt al periſh; fone: 


Ad theſe 1 05 frightful roan 99s | 
uttered; and Philip, demanding ſi 
ſumed his ſpeech in this manner: In our 


e preſent extremity, we have the choice of 


three things ; either to ſhut ourſelyes up 


<« in the churches, as confeſſing penitents, 
e reſolved to die like martyrs for the li- 
« berty of our country; or to go and meet 
Le as he deſires, with a rope about 


« r necks, and put ourſelves in his mer- 


He will not, perhaps, be fo hard- 


Y hearted;: as not to have compaſſion up- 


„% on his own people, and 1 ſhall be the 
«firſt to expoſe. myſelf for my country, 
ut if thoſe things ſeem to harſh, te 

“ you, as they really are, there is yet ano: 
«« ther reſolution to be taken; this is, te 
„ chuſe 6000 of the moſt, reſolute among 
% us, and and attack the earl at Bxuges: 


« If we be „we ſhall die, as lea, ko 
“ brave men, end perhaps God wil Siu oo. 
e the victory.“ 


All the people cried pane chit te, t 


muſt be done. They reſalved to march, and, 


if they were beat, ho who ſhould remain 

in that town ſhould put fire to it, and reduce - 
to — With this reſolution, 
they. marched: ſtraigit to Bruges; from 
whence the earl, at 3 ſame time, came to 


meet them with 40, ooo inhabitants of Bru: 
ges. When he had bed the cbunte: 


- nance 


ende, rev» _ 


2 nance of the citizens of Ghent, Who were 


A confuſed manner, would not be able to 
reſiſt their fury. So he retired, and did 


only think of conqueſt or death. After 
attack; recommending to them, above all 


to go to the market lace, and make himſelf 
| matter of it; but of 
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marching with loud ſhouts, like deſperate 
men, he eaſily knew that the numerous but 
undiſciplined people, who followed him in 


what he could to bring the inhabitants of 
Bruges back into the town. They, truſting 1 
in their great 'RUMbers, | were e nf Y 
bent on ſigmi ng 

Philip 9 — nis men; by "eelling 
them that they muſt: forget every thing, 
wives, children, eſtates, and country; and 


of i 
vw 


thus exhorting them, he ordered them to 


things, to march cloſe, without ſtepping 
aſide or leaving their ranks, whatever hap- 
pened. At the fame time, they made a 
Wheel, to throw the fun in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of Bruges, and fell on them all 
Dew with ſo great vigour, that they 
_could' not. ſtand the ſhock, but betook them- 
ſelves to 2 pS. in very great diſorde.. 

Thoſe of Ghent entered the town pell- 
mel with the fugitives, ſeized the public 
Places and avenues, and placed guards every 
where: It was in the night-time; and every 
place was full of © Bin and dread. The 
karl, having collected ſome men, intended 


Ghent men had pre- 
es him, * a 9 was brought r 


AF 


Ff he Re A he 


chat he could not be ſafe il he. advanced 
gs y further. r DS - Eyes 


—— i 6 „ ar 


While this report. Was * he per- 


ceived his torches -extinguiſhed. At the 
ſame time he fled, and, Harp with his 
equerry's great coat, ſought rom ſtreet to 
ſtreet a refuge. At laſt, he entered the 
low ſmoky houſe of a poor widdow, and afl 5 


ed her for ſome place to conceal himſelf. 
She made him ſtep up to her higheſt cham- 


ber by a ladder, — him ſhe could 
put him no where but 1 her childrens 


bed. The earl's enemies had orders to fol- 
low him, and, coming to the houſe where 


he was, aſked the miſtreſs where the man 


was whom they had ſeen enteting a mo- 
ment before. The woman, without being 


ſurpriſed, anſwered, that nobody had en- 


tered but herſelf, and they avght,; wy they 7 
Pleaſed, look above. Nen 

One of them went up, and cated his 
head through an opening, and ſeeing none 
but children aſleep, he aſſured them there 
was nobody there. "The earl left the houſe, 
and, by break of day eſcaping out of the 


_ - town, he walked, on foot and e 


a 
unknown paths. Weatied and fatigued, 2 4 5 
hid himſelf, to take ſome repoſe, — Holy 
| buſh; where he heard a voice which terrified 


him; but, luckily, the perſon Who was 

ſpeaking, was one of his own ſervants, who © 

Line him a —_— on — * eas ca "2 
iſle, 8 


7 Mean- 
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Mean- time, all the towns, e ps Oude- 
narde, ſurrendered to Philip; he began to 
live like a prince, and the ——— of 
his houſehold was equal to that of the earl. 
All the people, full of hopes, flocked to 
_ The earl, in deſpair, no fur- 
| ec” but in the king's protection, 
f He intended to procure on means of 
— duke of Burgundy, his ſon- in- law. Arte- 
velle laid ſiege to Oudenarde, and preſſed 
it -hotly with great pieces of canon; for 
thoſe thundering machines, invented ſome 
years before, began then to be much uſed. 
The earl, who knew not how to ſuccour 
that place, went to Bapaume to viſit the duke 
of Burgundy, and agreed with him n 
what he was to do for his reſtoration. 
The duke, on his return to court, a | 
municated the matter to the duke of Berry, 
and the king found them one dry as they 
were ſpeaking of it together. He was re- 
turning from hunting, and had a hawk en 
nis fiſt. He came up to them with a chear- 
ful countenance, and aſked them inquiſitive- 
what they were ſaying? They anſwered, 
that they were ſpeaking of things which 
concerned him much: and, hen . preſſ- 
ed them to know what it was, they began 
to ſhew him how the p of Flanders 
had rebelled againſt the earl; and added, 
that it was his intereſt to protect his couſin, 


ad his vaffal, the räther that the "I 
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Jof the inhabitants of Ghent gave a bad ex- 
ample to his own towns. 
The king, Who was thin: r e 5 
years of age, ſhowed that he wiſned, above 
all things, 905 to take arms, and that he 
was exceedingly pleaſed that opportunity 
had offered for his not remaining long idle. 
It is remarked, that, from his earlieſt in- 
fancy, he had ſhown a warlike temper; 
and that, when the king his father preſent- 
ed ſeveral things to his choice, he always 
laid his hand on the arms, which had en- 
gaged the love of the nobility to him. The 
lords were aſſembled to deliberate on a war 
againſt Flanders. The king's impatience was 
provoked at the flowneſs of that afſembly ; 
and he ſaid often to his uncles, & To what 
<< purpoſe are ſo many conferences ? they 
only ſerve to ſpend time, and warn the 
„ enemy to be on their guard.” The war 
was reſolved on, and undertaken without 
delay, though the winter was faſt approach- 
ing, leſt the rebels ſhould have that further 
time to fortify themſelves. The king want- 
ed to go thither in perſon; and the army 
was marched to the bridge of Comines, 
built on the Lys above Courtray. | 
_Artevelle, who was continuiag the ſiege | 
of Oudenarde, . ſent Peter du Bois to defend 
that paſſage. When Peter knew that the 
king was approaching, he broke the arches 
of the bridge, and guarded the other bank 
of the river with a ſtrong body of men. 
eee B Some 
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Some French lords bethought themſelves to 

ſearch for boats, in order to paſs with their 

retinue. The conſtable, being informed that 

a great part of the nobility had already paſſ- 

ed without his orders, ſent the . de 
SGlancerre to keep back the reſt; for he did 
| not ſee how. they ſhould be able to reſiſt 
Peter du Bois, who was much ſtronger than 
they; but the marſhal, inſtead of hindering 
them to paſs, paſſed himſelf. Cliſſon, co- 
ming up, was terrified at the danger of ſo 
many brave men; and, calling thee by their 
names, ſaid aloud: '** Ah, Rohan! ah, 

„ Laval! ah, Rieux! ah, Beaumanoir ! 

c muſt I ſee you 'periſh? Ah, Marſhal ! 
——< what madneſs hindered you from execu- 
ting my orders? It is better for me to 

„ die than to ſee ſo many of the nobility 

s periſh,” 

At the ſame time, he cn an attack to 
be made on the ſide of the bridge, and or- 
dered many darts and bombs to be thrown, 

to amuſe the Flemings. He cauſed, at the 

ſame time, beams and planks to be brought 
to mend the bridge, and made them work 
at it with extraordinary ſpeed. Mean- time, 
there were always ſome of our people paſſing 
in the boats; and, when they perceived their 
number ſufficient for attacking the enemy, 
they drew up in order of battle. In this 
ſtate, they matched reſolutely againſt Peter 
du Bois, who did not expect it. Their 
I] | charge was ſo violent, that all that mob was 
immediately 
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immediately broken. Peter du Bois him- 
{elf was wounded ; and our people, having 
fitted up the bridge again, paſſed there, and 
W routed the enemy's whole army. The king 
was lodged at the abbey of Marquette; 
where, hearing that agreeable piece of 
news, he left it; immediately, accompanied 
by his uncles, and took up his lodgings at 
Rẽ§ꝗW,ꝗGà 8 
A little after a report was brought him, 
that the Pariſians were in arms, and would 
undertake every thing if ſpeedy oppoſition 
were not made to their rebellion. He held 
a council on that event; and it was there re- 
ſolved, that, after paſſing the river ſo happi- 
„a certain victory was not to be given up, 
which would even ſtrike terror in the Pari- 
ſians; and Charles very chearfully continued 
his march againſt the Flemings, without 
being diverted by thoſe confulions, The 
inhabitants of Ypres, having killed their go- 
vernor, ſubmitted to him. Artevelle was 
in the mean time at the ſiege of Oudenarde, 
where he got all at once theſe bad news,; 
and, what afflicted him no leſs, he under- 
ſtood that the ambaſſadors whom he had 
ſent to England to aſk ſuccours, were return- 
ing without ſucceſs. Though theſe accounts 
gave him much pain, he did not loſe cou- 
rage, and leaving ſome men to guard the 
Anes, he reſolved to march againſt the king 
with 60,000 men. He ſtopped on the road, 
and incamped in a very convenient place, 
. e where 


wh, © 
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_ with great diſadvantage; but perceiving 
himſelf equal in number, vanity made him 
take a reſolution to fight. He thought 


had the inhabitants of Bruges, and that to 


He did not imagine that his opponents were 
perſons of military ſkill, and not an undi- 
ſciplined populace. 


of the enemy, came and told the king to 
fear nothing. Theſe rebels, ſays he, are our 
own, and our viftory is certain. At the ſame 


body, that when the Flemings ſhould ad- 


The French all alighted, except 500 horſe 
who: were about the king. The Flemings 
firſt attacked, and forced the main body, 
where the king was, to fall back two ſteps; 
but the two wings marched undauntedly, 


ſurrounded on all hands. They were ſo 
preſſed upon one another, that they could 
ſcarcely help themſelves with their weapons, 
or with their arms. A great ſlaughter was 
made of them, but there were more ſtifled 
than hurt with weapons ; for as they were 
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where he entrenched himſelf to wait the 


king. Had he perſiſted; in that refolution, 
our people might have been obliged to fight 


he ſhould have the French as cheap as he 


conquer, nothing was neceſſary but to keep 
cloſe order, as he had done at the firſt battle. 


Clinon having remarked the diſpoſition 


time he extended two wings from his main 


vance, they might be ſurrounded on all fides. 


and ſoon ſurrounded the enemy. Mean- 
time the centre recovering itſelf, they were 


very 
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very cloſe, they were ſeen falling in heaps, 
| and ſtifling each gther. = 

At the end of the battle, as the king was 
earneſtly inquiring what was become of Ar- 
tevelle, a Flemiſh officer, very much wound 
ed, pointed at the place where he had ſeen 
him among the dead. His body being 
found, it was ordered to be 1 up and: 
as to the officer, the king intended to have 
him cured; but he obſtinately refuſed it, 
ſaying; he wanted to die with the reſt, and 
that ſife was odious to him after the loſs of 
his fellow-citizens. This battle was fought 
at Roſebeque about the end of the- month 

of November. 

The duke of Burgundy had great di- 
culty to hinder the king from putting him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, and ee 
himſelf into the midſt of the enemy. After 
. the victory was gained, the earl o Flanders 
came and threw himſelf at the king's feet, 
to thank him for reducing; his-rebellious ſub- 
jects. The king anſwered, he was very glad 
to have done him that pleaſure, but that he 
was not ignorant of his having been always 
- igetined or the Engliſh, and that he muſt: 
now change his 9 if he intended to 
deſerve his friendſhip. The accounts of the 
victory being carried to the camp of Oude - 
narde, the inhabitants of Ghent in terror 
raiſed the ſiege. Thoſe of Courtray opened 
their gates, and the king cauſed their forti- 
fications to be demoliſned. 
f 1 The: 
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The French, in revenge for the old battle 
gained by the F lemings ver Philip the Fair, 
near Courtray, burnt a part of the town, 

that its inhabitants might never boaſt of 
that victory. Thoſe of Bruges like wiſe ſur- 
rendered, and gave 120, ooo livres“ to avoid 
the deſtruction of their town. The inhabi- 
tants of Ghent, confounded at their defeat, 
thought alſo of a ſurrender. Peter du Bois 
aſked them what they meant to do, fools 
that they were, not to perceive that the win- 
ter was doing for them, and would ſoon 
force the king to retire. He added, that in 
the mean time ſuccours would come to them 
from England; and that beſides they ought 
not to loſe courage at ſeeing the — of 
Flanders under the power of the earl, ſince 
they had always been ſtronger without the 
other Flemings than with them; that they 
mould give up all thoughts of peace, ſince, 
in the preſent ſtate of affairs, they could ne- 
ver make one but ſuch as was ſhameful and 
diſadvantageous, and that they might mare 
than ever hope for victory. The inhabi- 
ſtants of Ghent, encouraged by theſe diſ- 
eourſes, were ſo far from abating any thing 
of their old pride, that, on the contrary, 
they appeared, after ſo many loſſes, more 
4] and pertinacious than formerly. 
The king d did not delay his return toward 


1 About Z. 5025 ban ſuppoſing twentyefour 
Livres equal to a guinea as at preſent. 
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Paris, that he might puniſh the rehels; and 
be 1 St Herre give e d to God: 
e ancient cu - 
from. The mes i 5 Fr of Paris 
Hm to PEE: him their reſp 9s to al- 
ſure him af the perfect ſub — 2 the Pa- 
riſians, and of the joy they ſhould haye at 
ſeeing their ſovereign again in their K. 
When he was approachin the city, he per- 
ceived at a diſtance the Pariſians all aſſem- 
bled and. i in arms. It was at firſt thou = 
they were in arms againſt the king; * 
that prince ſending heralds. to diſcover their 
deſign, they anſwered, they came there to 
appear before the king, that he might know 
= how many. thouſands. of faithful ſubj &s. he: 
| had, ready to ſerye him on all wc. 
The king ordered them to retire, and 
marched in order of battle ſtraight to Paris, 
after 5 his army into three bodies, 
_ commanded by the conſtable and two Mar- 
| ſhals of France. In order to enter the city, 
the barriers were broken, the gates. taken 
Re and 430 1 over wer hem. f 5 
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cauſed prohibitions to be publiſhed againſt 
the foldiers being guilty, of any diſorders. 
This was executed with fuch ſeverity, that 
he cauſed two ſoldiers to be hanged at the 
windows of a houſe which they had plun- 
dered. The king cauſed puniſh the chief 
authors of the ſedition, and twelve who were 
faid to be the moſt factious were beheaded, 
among whom were ſome who were con- 
"demned rather by the revenge of the-dukes 
than for any failure in the king's ſervice. © 
Among others was an old man, named 
John des Marais, king's advocate before the 
parliament of Paris, a man of great reputa- 
tion in his time, who had often quieted the 
furious populace, and in time of the trou- 
bles had accommodated matters to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the court. He was hated by the 
dukes from the time of the duke of Anjor, 
© whoſe party he had taken againſt his bro- 
- _thers. As he was led to execution, he drew 
tears from all the ſpectators, by his piety 
and conſtant ſteadineſs. They wanted _ 15 
oblige him to aſk pardon of the kin = 
anfwered, he had ſerved the king his x bg ther, 
the king his grandfather, and che king his 
| ereat-grandfather," and they had never com- 
[! plained of him, and neither would his pre- 
ent majeſty complain were he come to years 
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i of diſcretion; that, - moreover; he did not 
3; blame the king for his death, but for aſking 
14 his majeſty pardon, he could not do "_ ha- 

1 ving never offended HOES 
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After thoſe executions a ſcaffold was, rai- 
fed, adorned with tapeſtry, at the top of he 
ſtairs in the palace-cqurt, where, at an a 
ſembly of all the people, Charles appeared 
Þ 3 on his throne, between his two uncles, 
WE accompanied. by his brother, the princes. of 

the blood, and the other lords. Then the 
91 chancellor d' Orgemont riſing up, made, at 
W the king's command, a thundering ſpeech, 
in which he upbraided the Pariſians with the 
ſeditions they had raiſed, both under the de- 
ceaſed and the then reigning king; then 
extolling the victories and power of the king, 
whom that turbulent people had irntated, 
he terrified. them ſo much, that they expe&- 
ed nothing but death. Then the Aukes of 
Berry — Burgundy, with the princes 7 
the blood, threw themſelves at 52 5 king's 
feet; at the ſame time the men and the No- 
= men with diſhevelled hair, and melting i into 
tears, proſtrated . themſelves on the earth, 
and cried out all together for mercy with 
loud lamentations. The king, according to 
what had been previouſly reſolved. in coun- 
eil, pronounced his pardon. for their lives, 
and changed their puniſhment. into a pecu- 
nary mule, 

He went alſo to Rouen, where the ame 

: thing 3 was done, as well as in moſt of 

good cities in France. By thoſe means im- 

menſe ſums were raiſed ; and what vexed the 

people was, that very. little of them came 
into the king's coffers, all being . 
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Gravelines, where he amaſſed a great booty. 


*morning till evening, and at laſt repulſed 
him. Mean-time the earl having had re- 
"courſe to his protector, Charles, that prince 
"marched to Arras with all his army, and im- 
mediately forced the Engliſh to raiſe the 
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by the dukes, or rather by their minions. 
Mean- time the earl of Flanders reduced his 
towns, and had pacified the principal of 
them. France was likewiſe in quiet as to 
England, by a continuance of the truce ; but 
a new war was kindled under pretext of re- 
ligion. Urban, who held the pontifical fee 
at Rome, ſent a bull into England, injoin- 
ing a levy of money and men to fight a- 
gainſt the followers of Clement, and he had 
intrufted the execution of chat bull to the 
biſhop of Norwich. 
This prelate 8 raiſed a great deal of 
'men and money, pa ed the fea with Hugh 
Caurely, a famous Engliſh general, who 
had linger the biſhop. Ke chief command 
of thoſe troops. He entered with an army 
into Flanders, which he thought more open 
to his arms, and more in a condition of be- 
ing plundered, on account of the civil wars. 
The inhabitants of Ghent joined him; 
though he knew the earl and the Flemings 
followed Urban's party, he nevertheleſs took 
ſeveral places, among others Bourbourg and 


He attempted to take Ypres by aſſault, but 
the beſieged defended themſelves from 


8e of Tpres. They took refuge at Bour- 
* bourg, 


— 
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bourg, where the king beſieged them. 
When they ſaw that the ditch was going to 
be filled up with faggots, in order to take 
them by force, they capitulated. Charles 
greed to the capitulation, on condition that 
they ſhould reſtore. Gravelines, and allowed 
them to retire in ſafety with what REY. could 
carry off with them. 

About the ſame time Ordens was ta- 

ken, and retaken in a ſur Prins manner, 

Francis Atremen, a general of the Ghent- 
W men, advanced by night near to that place, 

An old woman, on hearing the noiſe, and 

afterward ſecing the ſoldiers, acquainted the 

guard. The ſoldiers, intent on play, looked 
very ſuperficially around the gates, and ha- 
uving diſcovered nothing, continued their 
game without troubling their heads. The 
woman returned, crying with ſtill greater 

vehemence, that the enemy was at the | 93 
The ſoldiers laughed at her. 

Mlean- time the Ghent-men came near, 
and ſlipped into the foſſe which was dry, 
becauſe it had been fiſhed a little before, 
and ſcaled the place. The town was plun- 
dered, and the unhappy inhabitants. were 
killed in their beds, without having leiſure 
to know where they were. It was retaken 
as eaſily as it had been loſt, but in broad 
day. A French captain ſent thither four 
ſoldiers diſguiſed like carters; they coming 
to the gate, made ſome ſtop and confuſion 


there with their carts. Ar the ſame time they 
drew 


he 
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drew their ſwords, killed thoſe who guarded 


the gates, and letting in the troops who had 
come up to ſuſtain them, expelled the Ghent- 
men who were in garriſon in the place. Be- 
tween the taking and retaking of Oude 
narde, Louis earl of Flanders died, and left 
his dominions to the duke of Burgundy his 
ſon-in-law. 

It was propoſed to marry Charles to Iſa- 
bel, daughter of the duke of Bavaria; and 
the marriage was determined, provided the 
princeſs were agreeable to the king. She 
came to Amiens privately, where the king 
alſo went incognito. He conceived a liking 


to her, and the marriage was celebrated and 
concluded at Amiens with great ſolemnity. 


That of Louis, the king's only brother, with 
Margaret heirefs of Hungary, was conclu- 
ded at the ſame time. As he was juſt about 


to ſet out, he heard that another prince had 
carried her off; ſo he was married to Va- 


lentine, daughter of Galeas duke of Milan, 
and of Iſabella daughter of King John. 

The inhabitants of Ghent, fatigued with 
the war, and perſuaded of the duke of Bur- 
gundy's good nature, thought they might 
have a better compoſition from him than 
they had had from his predeceſſor, and de- 
librated ' about accommodating matters. 


Peter du Bois did all he could to hinder 

them from this, and was even preparing to 
act by open force, by means of the Engliſh, 
whom Ft 


oſe of Ghent had received into their 
town. 
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town. But the honeſt burghers having reſol- 
ved on peace, it was concluded. The duke 
[pardoned his ſubjects, and got them pardoned 
by the king, Peter du Bois, being fruſtrated 
Jof his expectation, was forced to retire into 
ERR. TN 
= Charles had an ardent deſire to paſs over 
W into that kingdom, and there to perform 
ſome great exploit. For that purpoſe he 
equipped the moſt magnificent and moſt 
; 1 conſiderable fleet that had | been ſeen in 
France for many ages. The nobility were 
r extraordinary expenſes. All the ſhips 
vere painted and gilt; the ſoldiers and off 
ers were all covered with gold; the ren- 
dezvous of the army was at Sluys, where the 
king was to imbark. The conſtable had 
much difficulty to get thither from Brittany, . 
che winds proving contrary. Nothing was 
wanting but the duke of Berry; but he took. 
very, ſhort journeys, becauſe he was not for 
that voyage. He ſpoke his mind upon it 
loudly; and as ſoon as he came to court, he 
maintained, that ſuch an expedition was not 
to. be attempted in the middle of winter. 
 Mean-time, to make his court to Charles, he 
offered to undertake the voyage with the reſt 
of the atmy ; but declared, that he would 
not ſuffer” the king's perſon to be expoſed. 
The king, on his (ide, anſwered, that no 
body ſhould ſet out without him; ſo the ex- 
pedition was deferred till the month of May 
of the year following. Many blamed the 
WWWWWWGGTWWGGGGGG 
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duke for rendering ſo Sant, preparations 
uſeleſs ; but many likewiſe maintained, that 
he was more clear-ſighted than all the reſt, 
and that as he knew better the danger of 
the enterpriſe, he had done well to deſiſt 
from i 1 
Charles 8 to ll * * heard 
the parliament had ordered that two gentle- 
men, John Carrouge and James le Gris, who 
were both domeſtics of the Count d'AlJengon, 
ſhould fight it out. The occaſion of this 
duel is remarkable. On Carrouge's return 
from the Holy Land, his wife threw herſelf 
at his feet in Be and told him, that James 
le Gris baving- come to viſit her, ſhe had 
received him like a friend; that ſhe had car- 
ried him through all the apartments of the 
caſtle, as is done to gueſts whom we want to 
entertain civilly; but that at laſt being ar- 
rived with him at the dungeon, in the moſt 


retired. place, he had violated her, and got 


away ſo quickly that ſhe had not been able 
to. get him arreſted, but that ſhe had con- 
led her ſhame till he ſhould return to a- 
venge her for ſuch an affront; therefore ſhe 
conjured him to undertake the matter, and 
to make that perfidious friend ſuffer, the 
eee * which ſo black an action * 
rite . 

Carrouge, juſtly moved "wth. this. com- 


g plaint, went and. laid the matter before the 


earl, and demanded juſtice. The earl im- 


I Arqatcly ſent for James le Gris, who ſtea- 


dily 
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dily denied the fact; he even brought evi- 
dent proof, that he had been at four o'clock 
in the morning in the earl's houſe, and that 
he had been at half an hour paſt nine at his 
levee; ſo that far from having committed 
the crime with which he was accuſed, he 
could not even have had the time to go and 
come, ſince for that purpoſe he muſt have 
travelled twenty-three leagues in leſs than 
five hours. The earl continued perſuaded 
he was innocent, and forbade the i gentle- 
men to aſk any thing more of each other- 
Carrouge did not fail to carry his complaint 
before the parliament, who, feeing no proof, 
ordered that the two parties ſhould- fight it 
out. That was the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
and they were perſuaded that God gave the 
vtory to the innocent; but it was tempt- 
ing him to think that he ſhould always Per: 
form miracles which he had not promiſed. 
The king, being informed of this decree; 
ordered the combat to be ſuperſeded till his 
return. As foon as he was arrived, the 
mortal ground was appointed, (fo they call- 
ed the place of combat), and the king came 
thither with all his court. The combatants 
came there completely armed; Carrouge ac- 
companied by the count de St Pauf, and 
James te Gris conducted by the count d A- 
 lengon's attendants. Carrouge, before the 
combat, came up with his ſpear in his 
hand to a mourning chariot, in whictr 
was his wife, 25 ſaid to her:“ Tou ſee, 
. 4 2. . * Wy Madam, 
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«. ther the cauſe be juſt; take care then not 
to expoſe me to an infamous death.“ 


Go,“ anſwered ſhe, © fight undaunted- 


they 


* 
3 


made a loud ſhout, and exhorted him to 


— 


through with his ſword. He expires im- 

that he 
was innocent. The executioner ſeized him 
immediately, and carried him to Montfau- 


Carrouge being victorious, run to his 


wife, and bath went through Paris, as it 


were, 


- 


w 2 


were, in 1 to go. whey return their 
thanks to God at the cathedral church of 
Notre-dame. Some hiſtorians aſſure, that 
James, le Gris was, in fact, innocent of thar 
crime; and that another man, when dying, 
owned himſelf the perpetrator of it. Never. 
theleſs, thoſe very writers highly comment 
the virtue and honeſty of the lady, and do 
not ſuſpect her of inventing the thing out of 
malice: but they ſay that ſhe had taken 
another for James le Gris; which appears 5 
highly improbable, not to fay impoſhble. 
Whatever be in this, that manner of 


deciding. doubtful matters by combat, was 


very pernicious ; ; and the popes and coun: 


cils were in the right, to condemn it as ſoort 
as it was introduced. At laft, it was quite 
aboliſhed ; and, duels between private per- 
ſons f ucceeding, Louis XIV. the truly Great, 
has been raiſed up to put an end to thoſe de- 
teſtable combats. Charles, moved with this | 
action of Catrouge, retained'him as a gen 
tleman of his bedchamber, and gave. him a- 
conſiderable penſion. ber i FOES 2” 
In the ſame year 1386, Charles 11. King 
of Navarre died in a very ſtrange manher.- 
As he was become weak thore from de- 
bauchery tham age, his natural heat being 
| almoſt gone, the phyfictans ordered him to 
be ſewed in a linen cloth, dipped in brandy;.. 
to give him new warmth. The ſervant in 
waiting took it into his head; for want dr 
leiſſars, to burn the end of the thread. with 
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a wax candle, which ſet the linen on fire. 
It was very diſhcult to get it extinguiſhed, 


and that prince died ſome days after Yi 


unſupportable pains ; but, as an author 0 

that time ſays, with e ſentiments. 
It was he ed Charles le Mauvais, 
the Naughty or Miſchievous, on account of 


his perverſe inclinations, and deteſtable ac- 
tions. 1 


ea erly 
| LNG whi 


When the ſpring · time came, Charles was 


the court; and even the council. Thus 78 60 
„ . MA 4+ % 3 . PEEP SY. Rü 42 . 
ing ſeemed to favour France, and expoſe 


ind as a prey to it. Great preparations 
making for war, and the conſtable was 
rittany fitting out the fleet. 
The duke of Brittany, whoſe inclinations 
vere Engliſh, was angry at that enterpriſe, 


- 


and did all he could to diſappoint it. The 


power of the conſtable alone prevented him 


om being maſter in his own country, and 


he mas ad char kis barons would even 
deliver him up to the king, if he under- 


thing detrimental to his ſervice. 


took any thing detrir s 1 
Whilſt e was muſing on theſe things, he 


bethought 


(Charles VI.) of Francs, 31 
bethought himſelf of. making a fumptuous | 
entertainment at Vannes, in his caſtle of 
Hermine, to which he invited his lords, 
and the conſtable himſelf. . Till then he had 
never been able to bring the conſtable t 
make him a viſit, for any promiſes he coulk 
5 make him, or any paſſports he could offer 
him. But, at laſt, he came thither at chat 
time. 

After dinners he een the | elt 
through all the apartments; and, When 
they came to the turret, in which the 

principal priſon or dungeon was *, he bep- 
ged Cliſſon to go in, and conſider ſome 

work that he had beſpoke, concerning 
which, he faid, he withed to have his opi- 
nion, as being a man exquiſitely knowing 
in that ſcience. Cliflon entered in ſecurity, | 
as ſuſpecting nothing, when all of a tud- 
den he ſaw the doors ſhut upon him, and 
he was ſurrounded with guards. Beauma- 
noir, the conſtableꝰ: $ Fiend, was alſo arreſt- 
ed. As for Laval, his brother-in- law, the 
duke told him he might retire ; but he an- 
ſwered, that he would not forſake his bro- 
ther-in-law, The duke was reſolved to put 
Clifſon to death, as he reckoned him his 
mortal enemy. Laval repreſented to him 


4 che baſeneſs of that action. What do 


© you mean to do?” ſays he to him, you 
* ſhall be the moſt diſhonoured prince, in 


2B donjon 0X cteit la prince tour, * it is 
2 in the , pal ; . 
46 t 


= 


* 


« the univerſe. How! when riſing from 
« your table, would you ſhed, the b od of 
% man whom you have invited to your 
« houſe ?; Do. you not conſider that you 
&« ſhall become odious to your on ſubjects, 
% and bring upon yon all the forces of 


5 


„ The duke was in great perturbation : on 
the one fide, his hatred to Cliſſon inclined 
him to put him to death; on the other hand, 


he was ſtaggered by Laval's reaſoning. In 
this perplexity, Laval always earneſtiy preſſ- 
ed him, to remeraber that he was a prince, 
and that he had given his word: that, if 
Cliſſon had places that might be trouble- _ 
ſome to him, he might take them, and alſo” 
his money, but that he ought to ſpare the 
life of ſo great a man, and his own honour. 
But the Uuke's fury was exceſſive, and he 
had ordered Bavalen, captain of the caftle 
of Hermine, to throw the conſtable into 
the ſea in the night-time. Bavalen was wiſe 
enough to foreſee the duke would repent, 
and did not execute ſo barbarous an order. 
In fact, the day after, when that prince 
cache ie himſelf, he thanked Bavalen, for ha- 
ving diſobeyed him in that matter. Some 
days after, on receiving, an order from the 
king to ſet the conſtable at liberty, he made 
| haſte to conclude a treaty which he had be- 
ll Sun with Laval, by which it coſt the con- 
| Fable a great deal of money, and his caſtles, 
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to purchaſe his freedom from impriſon- 
ment. 

The king and all the court were pre- | 
paring to paſs over to England, when ey : 
heard of the impriſonment. of Cliffon, and 
the expedition was broke off on that account, 
All the lords were enraged at it, except the 
king's uncles; who, jealous of Cl Cliffon? 8 in- 
tereſt, rather choſe 1 blame his ſimplicity, 
than the duke's perfidy. The conſtable ar- 
rived in the mean time; and, throwing him- 
ſelf at the king's feet, reſi igned his office of 
conſtable, as a man 'who- thought himſelf 
diſhonoured, and unworthyof f ſo great an em- 
ployment, till he had got juſtice done Hi. 
The King. anſwered, he reckoned that af- 
front as done to kimaſelf, and that he would 
aſſemble the peers, to adviſe what Was to 
be done to revenge it. 

It was reſolved to cite the duke, who did 
not obey and, when the King ; WAS the paring 
to 05 im, 'Þ! dint of 2 Ng | 
the duke of Gueldres was ſo bo Id as Y nk 
the king a written challenge, in which he 
was fo audzcious, as to call the FO 725 12 
Charles of Valois. He did this in 

favour the claims = England on the kitig- 
dom of France. Upon his" there Was A 
long debate in council, whether the King 
ſhould go in perſon to chaſtife the pride of 
the duke of Gueldres. The Duke of Bert) 
ſaid, that fo inconſiderable a prince did not 


deſerve that France ſhould amy ſuch e 


orts 
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efforts to reduce bim; and that it was not 
becoming the majeſty of a great king to 
make ſo long a journey on ſo ſlight a ſub- 
ject. The duke of Burgundy argued, on 
the contrary; that the inſolence of the duke 
of Gueldres muſt be chaſtiſed, for an ex- 
ample to other princes of the empire, and 
that it was of i importance to KOP Germany, 
in awe. 
That duke” 8 counſels had a more hidden 
motive; for, as he was duke of Brabant, 
he wiſhed to ſhew his power to his neigh- 
bours, and to make 1 it dreaded: but he con- 
cealed this deſign under the pretext of 
Charles's glory ry. The young Er who 4 
breathed nothing but, war, and thought rf 
nothing but acquiring fame, dazzled wi 
that fair. appearance, without aſi +: - 
greed in the duke of gays 8 ſenti 3 
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at d the hang roy bis able nce, by 
bringing the Engliſh to enter his country. 
He Was diſappointed of that hope, partly by 
Cligon's exploits, -. who took ſome places 
from him in his own country; partly by the 
obſtinacy of his barons, who had no incli- 
nation to the war; ſo that, after ſeveral 
promiſes given, and ſeveral negotiations, 
wrt: which he had amuſed the dukes, he. 


$ W pb laſt forced to come and: aſk the king's 
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pardon, and to reſtore the conſtable's places 
ad ee 
Charles then ſet out on his expediti 
Gueldres. When he was on the road, the 
count de Juliers, the duke's father, came and 
aſked pardon for his ſon. As to the duke, 
he perſiſted in his haughtineſs, till he faw | 
the army of France hard by his territories. 0 
Then a negotiation was ſet on foot. The 
duke diſowned the letters of defiance which 
he had written, but he would never depart 
from the alliance which he had with Eng- 
MNoean- time the duke of Burgundy obli- | 
ged the king to pardon him, and to bring { 
back his army out of the country. Every 
body blamed him for having made the king 
take ſo long a journey, in order to return 
home without doing any thing but receiving 
a compliment. After the king's return, a 
ſolemn | council was held at Rheims, con- 
cerning the government, in which the car- 
dinal of Laon repreſented, with much elo- 
quence, the miſerable condition of the king- 
dom, and the confuſion of affairs, which 
were going to wreck every day; becauſe | 
thoſe who managed them thought of no- { 
thing but enriching themſelves, , or, promo- | 
ting their creatures. He ſhowed, that the 
only method of reſtoring. the kingdom was 


for the King to take 'the government upon 


himſelf, ſeeing he was now in the tw: nty- 
firſt year of his age. Charles followed that 


advice, | 


1 
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efforts to reduce him; and chat it was not 
becoming the majeſty of a great king to 
make ſo long a journey on ſo ſlight a ſub- 
jet. The duke of Burgundy argued, on 
the contrary; that the inſolence of the duke 
of Gueldres muſt be chaſtiſed, for an ex- 
ample to other princes of the empire, and 
that it was of i l to KEEP Germany, 
in a we. 

That duke“ 8 counſels had a more hidden 
motive; for, as he was duke of Brabant, 
he wiſhed to ſhew his power to bis neigh- 
bours, and to make it dreaded : but he con- 
cealed this deſign under the retext of 
Charles' 8 glory. The young Lite” 1 
breathed nothing but war, arid thou 
nothing but. acquiring fame, den de with 
that fair appearance, without difficulty a- 
1 in ** duke of Burgundy' 3 ne. 


The duke of Brittany expected to probt 
by that en and to fortify himſelf 
againſt the king, during his abſence, by 
bringing the Engliſh to enter his country. 
He Was diſappointed of that hope, partly by 
Clifſon's exploits, -. who took ſome places 
from him in his own country; partly by the 
obſtinacy of his barons, who had no incli- 
nation to the war; ſo that, after ſeveral 
Promiſes given, and ſeveral negotiations, 
1 which he had amuſed the dukes, he. 

ak Kft 1 forced 9 come and aſk N king's 
5 Pardon, 
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| pardon, and to reſtore the conte 
e eee 
Charles then "IF out on 3 expedition to 
Gueldres. When he was on the road, the 
count de Juliers, the duke's father, came and 
aſked pardon for his ſon. As to the duke, 
he perſiſted in his haughtineſs, till he ſaw c 
the army of France hard by his territories. 8 
Then a negotiation was ſet on foot. The 
duke diſowned the letters of defiance which 
he had written, but he would never depart 
505 the alliance which he had with * 
and 
Mcan-time the 3 duke of Burgundy obli⸗ 
ged the king to pardon him, and to bring 
back his army out of the country. Every 
body blamed him for having made the king 
take ſo long a journey, in order to return 
home without doing any thing but receiving 
a compliment. After the King's return, a 
ſolemn council was held at Rheims, con- 
cerning the government, in which the car- 
dinal of Laon repreſented, with much elo- 
quence, the miſerable condition of the king- 
dom, and the confuſion of affairs, which | 
were going to wreck every day; becauſe 4 
thoſe who managed them thought of no- 0 
. thing but enriching themſelves, , or, promo- | 
ting their creatures. He ſhowed, thiat the 
only method of reſtoring the kingdom was 
for the king to take the government. upon 
himſelf, ſeeing he was how in the twenty- 
firſt year of his age. Charles followed that 
advice, 


Book X. 
advice, .and [paid his uncles a compliment of 
diſmiſſion. He afterward began to be intent 


on buſineſs, and to govern in perſon | his al- 
moſt ruined dominions. 7 
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E were at quiet from England. by the 
three years truce which had been 
concluded. The Engliſh were divided a- 
mong themſelves. Richard, diſturbed by 
his uncles the dukes of Vork and Gloceſter, 
had been obliged to diſmiſs the duke of 
Ireland, his favourite. The duke of Lan- 
caſter, his third uncle, was intent on the 
war of Caſtille, claiming that kingdom as 
his own, in right of his wife, daughter of 
Peter the Crucl. As that war Ur baba a 
numerous army on that fide, the forces of 
England were divided; ſo that, finding buſi- 
neſs. either at home or in, 4 | ae left 
France in tranquillity. 
Mean-time, Charles was intent upon im- 
14 5 and regulating his kingdom, and 
ad eſtabliſned a council, by which the 
people, had begun to be ſenſible of ſome re- 
ief. - He had received the complaints which 
the Provinces of Languedoc and Guienne 
had made, to him, a Fi the terrible ex- 
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and had promiſed to remedy them on his 
return from the journey which he was pro- 
poſing to Avignon, on the pope's invitation. 
Before he ſet out, he wanted that the queen 
ſhould make her entry into Paris. He diſ- 
guiſed himſelf, and rode, on the ſame horſe, 
behind Charles de Savoiſy, one of his gentle - 
men, and mingled with the populace to fee 
that ceremony, On his return, in the even- 
ing, he paſſed many jokes on the ſtrokes that 
he had received in the croud. The courtiers 
laughed at them with him out of complai- 
ſance; but, in the main, they were ſorry to 
ſee him debaſe the majeſty of a king by ſuch 
levities. Ay | | #3 

He then went to Avignon, where he made 
his compliments to the pope in a very ſub- 
miſſiye manner. The pope likewiſe did him 
all poſſible honours, and gave him a ſeat 
by him, but a little below his own. There 
young Louis, eldeſt ſon of the deceaſed duke 
of Anjou, was crowned king of Sicily, by 
the pope, though he poſſeſſed nothing in that 
kingdom, and his mother had ſcarcely pre- 
{ſerved Provence for him. 51 

The king left Avignon, and went into 
Languedoc; where, intending to do juſtice 
5 for the duke of Berry's oppreſſions, he de- 
F bprived him of his government. He cauſed 
L allo to be ſeized for his malverſations Betiſſac, 
the duke's treaſurer, whoſe effects were con- 
. hicated to make reſtitution, and himſelf con- 
„ aemned to death. Charles regulated the af- 
ö Vor. II. | = a r 
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fairs of that province ſo well, that the fame 
of it ſpread every where. By that conduct 
this prince gained the hearts of all; and, in 
every town where he made his entry, he was 
received with incredible admiration and ap- 
plauſe. He was handſome in perſon, lively 
and agreeable, extremely gentle and liberal. 
This made him deſerve the appellation of 
Charles the Well- beloved ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding all his misfortunes, he enjoyed always 
the hearts of his ſubjects to the end of his life. 
Whilſt he was in Languedoc, he became 
deſirous to make a viſit to a prince ſo renown- 
ed as Gaſton Phoebus, count de Foix. He 
was received by him with all the politeneſs 
and magnificence poſſible. The court pro- 
poſed- ſeveral kinds of exerciſes for the diver- 
ſion of the king's retinue. The king, dex- 
terous in every thing, carried the prize in all 
thoſe different exerciſes, even in that of 
throwing the javelin, which he had never 
learned; but, ſatisfied with the honour, he 
gave another the crown of gold promiſed to 
the conqueror. The count did him homage 
for the county of Foix; and it is ſaid, that 
count ſecured the ſucceſſion of it to the king 
after his own death; for he had loſt his only 
ſon by the moſt melancholy adventure that 
ever happened, and had no lawful children. 
That young prince had gone to viſit his 
mother, who had fallen out with her huſband, 
and had retired to her brother the king of Na- 
varre. This was Charles called the Miſchie- 

| vous, 
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vous, and who deſerved that name. He had 
a ſtrong hatred againſt the count de Foix; 
and, ſeeing the young prince on the point 
of returning home, he took him aſide to tell 
him how grieved he was. that the count was 
ſo much alienated from his wife; adding; 
that all kind-of methods muſt be contrived 
to reclaim that proud and headfirong man. 
At the ſame time, he put into his hand a 
mall bag, and told him, that, if he found an 
opportunity to make his father take what was 
in it, he would be immediately reconciled 
with his wife, and that ſhe would be in 
greater favour with the count than ever. 

Gaſton (that was the young prince's name) 
thanked his uncle heartily, and went away 
in raptures at the treaſure which he thought 
he was carrying with him. He had a baſtard 
brother, called Yvain, of the ſame age and 
ſtature as himſelf. Their ſervants one day 
changed their cloaths, and gave thoſe of 
Gaſton to Xvain; who, ſurpriſed to find in 
his brother's waiſtcoat the ſmall bag, which 
he kept always tied to it, according to his 
uncle's orders, aſked Gaſton ſolicitouſly what 
it was. Gaſton, without making anſwer,. was 
angry with him, fretted, and redemanded the 
ſmall bag with extreme impatience. Some 
time after, as the two brothers were playing 
at. tennis, they had a difference, and Gaſton, 
in anger, gave the other a box on the ear. Im- 
mediately, Yvain being provoked, upbraided 
him with the ſmall bag which he was ſo par- 
D 2 . ticularly 
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ticul:rly careful to conceal, and made fo much 

noiſe that the thing came to the count's ears. 
As his fon was ſerving him at table, ac- 

cording to his cuſtom, he perceived the ſmall 
bag, which he pulled away, and aſked what 
it was. The young prince was much con- 
founded, and the count ordering what it con- 
tained to be given to a dog, the creature 
died inſtantly. Upon that the count fell in- 
to an extraordinary paſſion, and the lords had 
difficulty to hinder him from putting his ſon 
to death. He ordered him to be put in pri- 
fon; and the poor child was plunged into ſo 
deep a melancholy, that he could never be 
brought to eat. The count being informed 
of it, came to him and threatened him; and, 
raiſing his arm, as if he deſigned to give him 
a ſevere blow, he gave him a ſmall ſcratch 
on the throat, with an inftrument with which 
he had been juſt cleaning his nails. A few 
drops of blood iſſued from the fcratch ; and 
the poor child, weakened with grief and de- 
ſpair, having neither ate nor ſlept for a long 
time before, was ſo terrified, that he expi- 
red in a moment. I know ſome hiſtorians 
have inſinuated, that his father cauſed his 
head to be cut off, but J have followed the 
moſt faithful and beſt informed. 

Charles, on leaving the count, returned 
to Paris with incredible ſpeed, without any 
neceſlity ; for, when he came to Montpellier, 
he made a wager with his brother, the duke 
de Touraine, who ſhould arrive firſt at Paris. 

They 
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They ſet 'out accompanied each with a 


ſingle perſon; to wit, the king by Garancieres, - 


and the duke by Vieuville, and made the 
journey partly on horſe back, partly in a cha- 
riot, when they wanted to reſt themſelves. 
The duke was but four days and eight hours 
in coming from Montpellier to Paris, and the 
king arrived there only four hours. after, ha- 
ving reſted eight hours in the night- time at 
Troyes * in Champagne; ſo he loſt the wa- 
ger, which was for 3000 gold franks . He 
was much. blamed for this inconſiderate be- 
haviour ; but his youth. was his excuſe, and 
his ardour for great exploits. ſeemed to cover 
all his ſmaller defects. 

All the converſation at that time was of 
Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, of his valour 
and his conqueſts. Charles, moved with his 
fame, had an extraordinary inchnation to 
make war againſt him, and to meet him 
hand to hand in a battle. With this view, 
he did all in his power to make peace with 
England. The duke of. Lancaſter came to 
France to treat of it; they ſeparated without 
bringing it to a concluſion but a truce was 
made for ſome years, which, being often 
prolonged, made the. two- kingdoms « enjoy a 
tranquillity reſembling a peace. 

At court great complaints were made of 


» While the king was ſleeping, the duke came down | 


the Seine, in a boat, from Troyes to Melun. 
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the duke of Brittany, who neither complied 
with the decrees of parhament, nor with the 
king's orders. Charles having gone to Tours, 
he was ordered thither, and he gave little ſa- 
tisfaction to the council, and to Cliſſon, who 
had the chief power. He was ſecretly ſup- 
ported by the two dukes, who were return- 
ed to A but with far leſs intereſt than be- 
fore; and who envied the great power of Cliſ- 
ſon, whoſe deſtruction had been vowed by 
the duke of Brittany. 
He employed, with this intention, Peter de 
Craon, a man of quality, miſchievous, artful, 
and bold in enterpriſe as well as execution. 


1 He had ſerved Louis of Anjou, king of Sicily, 


who, in his extreme neceſſity, had ſent him 
from Italy, where his affairs were ruined, to 
aſk ſome money from his wife. But Peter, | 
having heard in the way that his maſter was 
dead, kept great part of the money. Weart- 
ed out with law-ſuits by the queen-dowager 
of Sicily, he found means to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into the favour of the duke of Touraine, 

who had been created duke of Orleans in 
1392. He devoted himſelf to him, and be 
came the confident of all his lecrets, and even 
of. his amours. But, as he failed in fidelity 
to him, he diſmiſſed him from his family, and 
got him baniſhed from court. 

Abandoned on all hands, hs had recourſe 
to the duke of Brittany, and joined him in 
the deſign of deſtroying Cliſlon, - to whom he 
attributed his diſgrace. He had a houſe at 
Faris, 
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Paris, whither he ſecretly ſent, from: time to 
time, truſty men. When they were thirty or 
forty, he went thither in perſon. One even- 
ing, when the plot was on the point of exe 
cution, information was brought to the duke 
of Berry, that Peter de Craon had aſſembled 
ſome people at his houſe, and that he had a 
grudge againſt the conſtable. The duke an- 
ſwered, that he would not diſturb the king 
at that hour, and that: he ſhould tell him the 
thing the next day. That ſame night; while 
the conſtable was going home, very late, 
from the king's quarters, who was then lod- 
ged at the hotel de St Paul, near the convent 
of the Celeſtin monks, he perceived his ſer- 
vants attacked all at once, his torches put 
out, and his perſon ſurrounded. He, at firſt, 
ſuſpeted nothing elſe, but that it was the 
duke of Orleans joking with him, as uſual ; 
but he ſoon heard a voice threatening him 
with death. He, like a ſoldier, reſolutely 
aſked who was he who ſpoke to him in that 
manner? © It is,” faid one, Peter de 
© Craon;” and, at the ſame time, he felt 
himſelf ſtruck on the head, and fell from his 
horſe backwards againſt a door, ſtanding half 
open, in the ſtreet Culture Sainte Catherine, 
whither the maſter of the houſe haſtened, and 
brought him into his houſe. Peter de Craon 
and the murderers left him for dead, and be- 
took themſelves to flight. The king was im- 
mediately alarmed, all the court in confuſion, 
and the King ran haſkl do him z bur, when 
this 
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the phyſicians examined the wound, ben al- 
fured him it was not mortal. 
Charles, moved with that outrageous: attack, 
as if it had been made upon his own perſon, 
wrote to the duke of Brittany to deliver up to 
him Peter de Craon, who was known to have 
taken refuge with him. He denied the fact; 
and- abr irritated to the higheſt degree 
at that anſwer, prepared for war with extreme 
ene Mean-time, the parliament. out- 
lawed Peter de Craon, confiſcated. his effects, 
_ cauſed, his houſe to be demaliſhed, and put 
ſome of his accomplices to death. Much a- 
bout the ſame time Charles reſtored the duke 
of Berry to his government. 
As ſoon as the conſtable was well, = «ay 
; accompanied by his uncles and him, advanced 
in the heat of ſummer, by long marches, into 
Brittany, without taking any reſt either day 
or night, and thinking of nothing but ven- 
geance. His head was continually filled with 
the inſolence of the duke of Brittany, and of 
the attack made on Cliſſon, which he reckon- 
ed as done to himſelf. At liſt. the exceſſivo 
-toil and heat of the ſeaſon threw. him into a 
fever, and he was obliged to ſtop at Mans. 
He employed that time to ſend a ſecond time 
to demand the criminal, with orders ſtill more 
preſſing and more rigorous than the firſt. 
The duke, without being frighted, thought 
of nothing: but gaining his, barons ;. and 
though he found them not much diſp oſed to 


e him e the king, he 77 not 
keſalxe 
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reſolve to obey. Charles provoked more than 
ever at his diſobedience, and no longer able 
to endure any delay, haſtened his departure 
againſt the advice both of his uncles and his 
phyſicians; and though he could hardly eat, 
ſo weak and over-fatigued was he, yet he 
maintained that he was well, and that nothing 
could give him relief but marching. - In that 
ſtate he went on horſeback in the middle of 
the day in exceſſive hot weather, and in a dry 
ſandy country. All his retinue, diſtreſſed 
with heat, went on either ſide of the road, by 
ſeparate paths, to avoid the duſt. It happened 
that the king paſſing through a little wood, 
a tall pale man took his > by the bridle, 
and ſaid to him, Stop, O king, thou art betrayed. 
He was taken for a madman, and was never 
afterward heard of. 5 

The king continued his journey with his 
head full of the man's faying; and ſome ſteps 
further a page who was carrying his ſpear, 
having fallen aſleep, let it fall on the helmet 
of his comrade who was near the king. At 
that noiſe, Charles, weakened in mind and 
body, imagined there was ſome miſchief in- 
tended againſt his perſon, and drawing his 
ſword, he began to purſue at full gallop thoſe 


two pages, who were fleeing before him. His 


brother coming up familiarly to him in his 
uſual way, he wanted to kill him as well as 
the others. All bis men fled before him; and 
that prince purſued them with loud ſhouts, 


till fatigued and quite ſpent, he was ſeized and 


brought 
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counſel was the only poiſon the king had ta- 


for carrying on the war, of which he had the 
diſpoſal in quality of conſtable. He was very 


after performing ſuch conſiderable ſervices. to 


brought back to Mans, ſo diſtracted and fright- 
ed, that he neither knew others nor himſelt. 

It was ſuſpected at firſt that ſome poiſoned 
draught had been given him, and the officers 
who ſerved him with drink at his meals were 
interrogated ; they were faund innocent; and 
the duke of Burgundy ſaid loudly, that bad 


ken. That diſcourſe was meant of the con- 
ſtable, who, by incenſing the king againſt the 
duke of Brittany, had, ſaid he, confuſed his 
brain, and had overwhelmed with buſineſs, 
and with the cares of a tedious war, the ſpirit 
of that young prince, which was before too 
violent. The affairs. of -the kingdom were 
ſettled, and their goyernments reſtored to the 
king's two uncles, becauſe the duke of Or- 
leans was ſtill too young. To the ducheſs of 
Burgundy was given the management of the 
queen's. houſehald, and the principal autho- 
rity about her; which occaſioned much jea- 
louſy in the ducheſs of Orleans. 
The new regents began firſt with attacking 
Cliſſon. As, at the time he was wounded, he 
had made a will, in which he had diſpoſed of 
immenſe ſums, the duke of Burgundy accu- 
ſed him of having diverted the funds deſtined 


ſenſible of his danger; and that great man, 


the ſtate, was forced to retire into Brittany, 
that is to fay, into the country of his moſt in- 
5 f veterate 
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veterate enemy. The parliament condemned 
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to pay 100,000 marks * of ſilver for his -ex- 
tortions, and to loſe his office of conſtable. 
The duke of Orleans would not be preſent 
at that ſentence, and he always profeſſed a 
great deal of friendſhip for the conſtable. * At 
the ſame time, ſuch as had had any ſhare in 
public affairs were ſeized ; the duke of Berry 
wanted in particular to revenge the death of 
Betiflac, on the lords de la Riviere 'and de 
Noviant ; but, ſoftened by the remonſtrances 
of the ducheſs his wife, he did not ſecond the 
duke of Burgundy, who had likewiſe vowed 
the deſtruction of thoſe two miniſters. 
Mean- time the king was cured by a famous 
phyſician, who recommended ſtrongly not to 
overburden with buſineſs a mind that was ſtill 
but weak, a preſcription which his uncles 
very willingly ollowed. The truce with Eng- 
land was prolonged for two years, by means 
of the duke of Lancaſter, who, buſied with 
the affairs which he had' in Spain, wanted to 
have no war with France. As all the people 
were at that time in the higheſt ecſtaſy for the 
recovery of the king, who gathered ſtrength 
every day, the public joy was. interrupsed on 
a very flight occaſion. | 
At the marriage of one of the queen's 
daughters which was celebrated at We | 
Blanche's palace, a ballet Was Propoſed, ere 


3 A mark is eight ounces, fo that this ſum would 5 
amount to above L. 200,000 Sterling. | 
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ſix men diſguiſed like ſavages or ſatyrs 
were to dance, of whom the king would be 
one. The duke of Orleans, who knew no- 
thing of this, came into the aſſembly with his 


ufual levities, and put a torch near to one of 


thoſe ſavages, in order to diſcover who that 
maſk was: but the cloaths took fire; andl as 
all the ſayages were tied to each other, the 
flame ſpread over the whole. Some threw 
themſelves into a tub full of water, others, 
aſſiſted too late, were ſcorched by the fire, 


and died ſome time after, as Yvain, the count 


de Foix's baſtard. There was difficulty to 
fave the king; and he went ſome days after 
to the church of Notre-dame, to return thanks 
to God, amidſt the acclamations of all the 
people, who were charmed to ſee him deliver- 


ed from that danger. . 
Mean- time Cliſſon defended himſelf va- 


liantly againſt the duke of Brittany, Who was 


making war upon him; and his intereſt was 
ſo great among the lords of that province, 


that the duke could never obtain their aſſiſt- 
ance againſt him. At court the king and 
the duke of Orleans his brother had ardently 
aſked for him, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance 
of their uncles, who could never prevail to 
get a fucceſſor named to him in the office of 
conſtable; but Cliſſon having received an or- 
der from the king to return to court, he re- 


fuſed to obey it, well knowing there would 
be no ſafety for him, as the king's under- 


ſtanding was ſo weak, and the hatred of his. 


uncles 
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uncles ſo implacable, and it was upon that re- 
fuſal that the dukes of Berry and Burgundy 
got him declared: a rebel, and forfeited of the 
honours and privileges of the office of con- 
ſtable, as has been ſaid. 

Charles intended at firſt: to beſtihs the office 
of conſtable on Equerrand de Couci, a man 
famous at that time, who! had formerly refu- 
ſed that great employment on the death of i 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, and had adviſed to give 
it to Cliſſon, as to the moſt deſerving. He 
refuſed again to take the place ſo deſervedly 
filled by ſo great a man; and Philip count 
d' Eu, a prince of the blood, whom the king's 
uncles ſupported, was made conſtable, the 3 fſt 
of December 1392. Some time after, Cliſſon, 
by the mediation of the barons of Brittany, 
was reconciled with their duke, and peace was 
alſo made between that duke and king Charles, 
whoſe daughter Jane was \ Ie in e 
to the duke's ſon. 

What is moſt remarkable on that Saidboie 
is, that the ee at his coming to court about 
that in left the —— of His ſtate 
then reſtored on a ſolid footing; ad beſides! D 
that great man gained very high reſpec̃t and 
confidence. The king re lapſed into his diſtem- 
per, ſo much more to the affliction of all his 
Ppeqaple, that the phyſician who had cured him 
{vas dead. He broke out even to fury againſt 
Il ſuch as came neat him. He could not 
adure to be tteated like a king, ald broke 
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the arms of France where- ever he found 


them in his houſe. He neither remembered 


his wife, nor his children, nor himſelf, and 
neither ſuffered nor knew any body but Va- 
lentine ducheſs of Orleans. | 

Many believed that he was bewitched, and 


attributed inchantment to the ducheſs. They 
e even to that exceſs as to inquire 


or magicians to take off the charms, and 
ſome of them having deceived even the court 


by mad promiſes, were puniſned for their im- 


poſtures. But diſcerning people made no 
doubt but the cauſe of ſo ſtrange a malady 


was the fatigue and uneaſineſs which the af - 


fair of Brittany had occaſioned to the king, 


and the diſorders of his youth. The duke of 


Burgundy was accuſed for having ſuffered him 


to follow his own inclinations from exceſs - of 


complaiſance, and for having brought him up 
in effeminacy, that he might leave the manage- 
ment of affairs to him; 3 a pernicious advice, 


of which it is hard to 8 o in, a 


Pri nce. 


At that time er was alt quite 
ruined by the victories and power of Bajazet. 
King Sigiſmund, brother of Wenceſlaus king 


of the Romans, ſent to demand ſuccours from 


Charles with great earneſtneſs. He had from 
time to time {ow intervals; and received that: 


embaſly very favourably. Moved by the miſ- 
fortunes of that kingdom, he reſolved to ſend 
the conſtable thither with a ſtrong army. John 


Four de Nevers, ſon of the duke of Burgun- 
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dy, who was twenty-two years of! age, deſired 
to command it, and eaſily obtained that fa · 
vour by his father's means. Couci vun 
him, with many other lords. 2 

On their arrival in Hungary, they were ſuc- 
ceſsful at firſts, and beſieged Nicopolis, acity of 
Thrace, ſituated on the Danube, which made a 
vigorous defence. At that ſiege Couci de- 
feated 20, 00 Turks with a handful of men; 
and the conſtable being jealous, blamed him 
for being too adventurous. ., Mean- time Ba- 


jazet approached with a numerous army, ma- 


king long marches, and extremely deſirous of 
coming to action. The king of Hungary 


ſent to propoſe to the French to ſuffer the 


vanguard of the Turks to be attacked by 
his troops, who were more accuſtomed to their 
manner of making war than the French. He 
told them, he hoped to beat it without muth 
difficulty; that then they ſhould all together 
attack the main body, Which was the ſtrengh 


of the army, and ſhould eaſily defeat it after 


the firſt diſorder. Couci immediately ſaid, the 
ing gave a very good. advice,. and chat it 
be followed. 

The conſtable 9 becauſe a had 
ſpoke firſt, — 1 his opinion out of 
jealouſy. He ſaid the e wanted to 
have the glory of the day, and that it was 
diſgraceful to the French to have come ſo far 
in order to receive ſuch an affront. Let us 
« BY. 4, then,“ concluded he, and not wait 
ce the Hungarians z We have courage and 
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e ſtrength ſufficient to conquer the enemy all 
4 alone. On that our people were encou- 


ſame time perceived his own troops, to the 


or thirty Turks were ſeen lying 


raged, and engaged without waiting; and at 


- firit they killed a great many of the Turks, 


but they were not able long to keep their ad- 


vantage, and Were at laft . by 7 


rirudes. 
Sigiſmund fell to exelaiming, that the raſh- 


neſs of the French had ruined all; and at the 


number of 60,000, betaking themſelves to 
flight without fighting. Almoſt all the French 
were killed, but not unrevenged; for twenty 
about each 
of our people. John count de Nevers, Philip 
d'Artoĩs, Couci, and ſeveral other perſons of 


diſtinction, were priſoners. Byazer intended 


to put the young count to death. It's ſaid, 

one of his diviners prevented his doing ſo, 
ſaying, that he alone ſhould do more miſchief 
to Chriſtendom than Bajazet with all his for- 
ces. But ſuch predictions are uſually ſpread, 

or rather invented too late; and what ſaved 
the count, was Bajazet's expectation of profit 
by his ranſom. He ſaved Bkewiſe the lives 
* the conftable, of Couci, and ſome others, 
He brought all the reſt of the priſoners, one 


after e end to have their throats cut in His 
on preſence, notwithſtanding the doleful la- 


mentations of all the French, who were Not 
1 to prevail with him to fave them. 
Such was the ſtate of our affairs in Hin: 
gary. In Italy the city of Genoa ſubmitted 
| to 
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to the king, being no longer able to bear the 
diviſions of its own citizens, nor the oppreſ- 
ſion and violence of its neighbours. In Eng- 
land there were great troubles. . Richard ſuf- 
fered much by the ſeditious humour of his 
people, and their continual inſurrections, fo- 
mented. by the duke of Gloceſter. He had 
therefore thoughts of ſtrengthening himſelf 
by an alliance with France, and aſked in 
marriage Eliſabeth the daughter of C harles, 
who was then but ſeven years of age. The 


uncles of the two kings, that is to ſay, the 
duke of Burgundy and the duke of Gloceſter. 
negotiated the peace together; and though 
the latter received the magnificent preſents 
which the king made him, he was not the 
more trattable on that account. He ſaid the 
French were too ſubtile, and involved things 
ſo in ambiguous words, that there was no- 
thing in treaties but what they wanted to have 
in them. 6 e n en 
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At laſt. Richard, wearied with ſo tedious a 
negotiation, and wanting abſolutely to have 
the princeſs, reſolved to put an end to ſa 
many delays; and as they could not agree 
upon the articles of peace, he concluded a 
truce for thirty years. A place was likewiſe 


« 
* 


and where Charles ſhould bring his daughter 
to Richard. This interview happened at Ar- 
dres in 1396, with great magnificence and 
cordiality between the two Kings. Charles 

who at that time was in good health, appeared 


— 
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very polite and very ſenſible to Richard and 
to the Engliſh, and he received from them all 
poſſible marks of honour, getting every where 
the firſt place, which Richard conſtantly re- 
fuſed, even in Charles's lodging when he vi- 
mn him. 
1 the inner in Hungary, ba. 
ving paid their ranſom, returned to France. 
The conſtable only died at Miealizo in Nato- 
lia. His office was given to Lovis de Sancerre 
marſhal of France, and Boucicaut was made 
marſhal: The count de Nevers related to 
Charles and all the court what Bajazet faid to 
him when he diſmiſſed him: I knew,“ faid 
he, that you are a great lord, and fon cf a 
great lord. The ſhame of being beat will 
move you ſome day to renew the war; but 
« will not aſk your word not to attempt 
« any thing againſt my empire; go and tell 
every where that Bajazet waits here thoſe 
* who ſhall dare to attack him, and that, in 
« fine, he is reſolved to ſubdue all the 
« Francs, (this is the name given by the 
« orientals to the Chriſtians of the weſt), and 
« to make his horſe eat on St Peter's altar.“ 
Such were the menaces uttered by Bajazet : 
fool that he was, not to foreſee the misfor- 
tune prepared for him by Tamerlane ng Ya of 
the Tartars, who, entering his country, de- 
feated him, took bim priſoner, and ſhut him 
up (if we are to believe ſome authors who have 
be erke that hiſtory) like a wild beaſt in an 
Iron cage; he led {him about in that 1 
rom 
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from town to town, and that prince died at 
laſt of grief and deſpair. ' The young count 
told allo, that Bajazet had ſpoken much to 
them of the diviſions of Chriſtendom; which 
deſtroyed it paſt remedy; and chat he ridicu- 
led the he folly of the Chriſtians, who ſuffered ſo 
long thoſe two popes, whoſe quarrels occaſion- 
ed ſo great troubles to the church. 5 
At the fame time Charles and the other 
princes applied themſelves ſeriouſſy to put an 
end to that ſchiſm, and Bajazer's converſations 


animated the zeal of all the court; but there 


were no hopes of curing ſo great an evil, if ex- 
traordi remedies were not employed. For 
after Clement VII. elected at Fondi againſt 
Urban VI. had tranſported the ſee to Avig- 
non in the reign of Charles V. en the death 
popes, the ſucceſſors choſen te 
them ſupported the two parties. Boniface IX. 
was put in place of Urban, and Benedict XIV. 
in that of Clement, upon condition however 


that he ſhould renounce the papacy if the 


cardinals of his obedience thought it neceſ- 
fary for the good of the church. Mean: time 
the two parties making always new popes, 
the ſchiſm was perpetuated by thoſe cations, 

and no end was ſeen to the diviſion. 
Charles, to remedy fo great an evil, cauſed 
the clergy of France to be aſſembled, and that 
afſembly reſolved to oblige the two popes to 
yield the pontificate, in order to make a new 
election, by the confent of the two parties. 
F rance, which embraced that decree, brought 
| over 
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over other kingdoms to the ame opinion. 
Wenceſlaus king of the Romans and of Bohe- 
mia came to Rheims to have a conference with 
the king concerning the means of reſtoring 
peace to the church. Charles when hunting 


went to meet him as Fo as two leagues from 


the city, and there received him magnificently. 
That prince, who was addicted to wine, 
had, beſides, no inclination becoming his 
birth and dignity; he was little eſteemed in 
France. Charles, however, was ſatisfied with 
him, becauſe he was very intent on procuring 
peace to the church; promiſing, not only 
that Germany and Bohemia, but likewiſe his 
brother, the king of Hungary, ſhould follow 
the ſentiments of France. The king diſmifl- 
ed him with magnificent 1 contrary 
to the opinion of the duke of Burgundy, 
who ſaid, that all thoſe liberalities were need, 
leſs, and that it muſt not be expected that 
the Germans ſhould keep their word. The 
king of England entered into the ſame deſign; 
—— all the arguments Charles could uſe with 
the two popes, by his ambaſſadors, he could 


never obtain any thing from them but pro- 


miſes, and no performance, though the car- 
dinals of both parties had agreed in his ſen- 


timents. 
„When it was evident that thoſe . wO'Y 


were to no purpoſe, France came to this ſe- 


vere reſolution, of withdrawing, their. obedi- 
ence Ham either Fanfe But even that Pro- 


was 
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had an order to uſe force 
againſt Benedict, Who a ppeared the moſt ob- 
ſtinate, and to make Iv maſter of the 
town. The people abandoned Benedict, and 
forced him to retire inte the caſtle, where 
Boucicaut beſieged him, and reduced him to 


ſtrange extremities, but he would never fub- 


mit. 
During that time, ids duke of Gloceſter had 
raiſed new troubles in England. He decried 
as much as he could the king, his nephew, 
ſaying that he was unfit for government, and 
that he diſregarded the affairs of his kingdom, 
provided he had his ladies and his iſures; 
that, far from making war on the French, 
like his predeeeſſors, he had follereg himſelf 
to be gained by their and that his 
favourites had been fps by the fame 
methods, to up Calais to them. By 
theſe diſcou animated all the nation 
againſt Richard, eſpeeially thoſe of London; 


and he had even conceived the defign . 


ting another king in his 4 — & x 

| Richard, on difeovering that t plot, cauſed 
the duke to be'feized-at London; and, get- 
ting him afterward tra to Calais, he 
there put him to death. That action provo- 
ked every body againſt Richard. It was'faid, 
that, if the duke of Gloceſter, by ſo wicked 
an attempt "againſt the king, dad deferved 
death, he ought not to have ſuffered without 
being tried. What were not private perſons 
to dread, if the blood and „ of an W 
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of the king had not been able to ſave him 
from an unjuſt and precipitate death; and 
what muſt be expected after that, of a prince 
of ſo violent a temper, but that he ſhould 


put to death the good and the bad accorging 


to his fancy? 

The — of Lancaſter and Vork, though 
they diſliked their brother's deſigns, were 
very much irritated at his impriſonment, and 
fell into the moſt violent paſſion when they 
heard of his death. But Richard juſtified the 
thing ſo ſtrongly, and ſo openly, that they 


were forced to yield. So, When their power 


was humbled, the king began to reign more 
imperiouſly than any of his predeceſſors had 
done. The people were provoked at it, thoſe 
of London, eſpecially, complained that the 
ancient privileges of the kingdom were abo- 
liſhed; and every thing had ggendency to war, 
if the malecontents had Ka leader. 

When things were in this condition, Hen- 
1 earl of Derby, ſon of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, being abuſed by the king, and ex- 
pelled the kingdom for a private quarrel, re- 
tired to France. The citizens of London, 
who were extremely fond of him, endured 
his abſence with great impatience. On the 
duke of . Lancaſter's' death, Richard ſeized 
his effects, which completely exaſperated, a- 
gainſt him the Londoners,” and all the Eng- 
liſh... From thence was formed a faction per. 
nicious to the king and to the nation. Thoſe 


of greateſt intereſt in that party, during Ri- 
chard's 


a4 
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chard's abſence, who was buſy in the reduc- 
tion of ſome part of Ireland, privately recall- 

ed Henry, who had taken the title of duke 

of Lancaſter. As ſoon as he arrived in Eng- 
land, all the lords and all the common people 
joined „ | 

Mean time, Richard had Gniſhed the con- 
queſt of Ireland, and returned with a victo- 
rious army, perſuaded that, at his arrival, the 
malecontents would be diffipated. The con- 
trary e z and, his army diſpanding, 
he was forced to retire into one of his caſtles. 

Lancaſter appeared before it; and, as they 

durſt not refuſe him admitrance, N de cried 

off Richard, whom he ſhut up in the tower 

of London; where the duke of Lancaſter 

was declared king, under the name of Hen- 

ry IV. with the unanimous conſent of the 

lords and commons. The duke of Tork 

alone oppoſed it, as claiming a right to the 
crown, which occaſioned in the ſequel long 
* conteſts between thoſe two families. All this 
- I paſſed ſo quickly, that Charles could not 
give any affiſtance to Richard. 

Much about that time, the emperor Wen. 
ceſlaus was depoſed, by decree of the electors, 
as an indolent prince, and incapable of go- 
vernment. In his place was elected Robert 
of Bavaria. When the accounts of Richard's 
impriſonment were carried to France, the 
king, moved with the misfortunes of his 
ſon-in-law, relapſed into his diſeaſe more vio- 
_— chan ever. But he was informed, LY 
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little after, that he had been killed. Whe- 
ther Henry had ordered that to be done, or 
had only permitted and concealed it, is not 
certain. The inhabitants of Bourdeaux, who 
loved Richard, were ſenſibly moved with his 
misfortunes, which cauſed a ſuſpicion in Eng- 
land that they might ſurrender; to the French; 
but they continued in their fidelity, becauſe 
they were kindly uſed, and becauſe they ſaw 
their neighbours, who were ſubjects of France, 

abuſed and oppreſſed by their governors. 
Henry, who. oem war, and deſpiſed the 
ſtrength of France under a weak king, did 
not, however, fail to prolong the truce, as 
he did. not fee his own affairs ſufficiently 
ſettled. The young queen of England was 
ſent back.to her father, with all her jewels; 
and all the portion ſhe had got. The duke 
of Brittany died, and the duke of Burgundy 
marched into that province, from whence he 
brought into France the new duke, ſon · in- 
law to the king, after putting French garrt- 
ſons into all his fortified places. 
There came, about this time, an embaſſy 
from the queen of Denmark, demanding! a 
daughter of the blood-royal of France-for her 
ſon, thinking, thereby. to procure- an extraor- 
dinary advantage to the fonily of Denmark, 
by an alliance which would make its princes 
deſcend. from ſo great and heroic- a race. 
The duke of Bourbon promiſed his daugh- 
ter, who died, however, before the marriage 
ga be completed. Manuel, emperor. of 
Conſtantinople, 


of Burgundy and Orleans, their quarrel 
being come almoſt to the laſt extremity, 
the affair was deferred rather than termina - 
ted by the mediation of their friends. After 
that peace, the duke of Orleans, who deſired 
nothing ſo much as- to ſignalize himſelf by 
ſome bold action, in order to avenge the death 
of Richard, ſent to challenge the king of 
England to a combat of 100 men of each 
ſide. Henry anſwered, haughtily enough, 
that he received no challenge but from per - 
ſons of his own rank; that kings did not 
fight by way of oſtentation; and that they 
did nothing but fot the public weal; and 
that, moreover, he wiſhed the duke were as 
innocent, with reſpect to the king his bro- 
ther, as he Was with regard to king Richard. 
Afterward, during the abſence of the:duke of 
portunity to procure for himſelf a grant of 
the government of the Kate, which wiſemen 
ved that young prince, who was handſome, 
agreeable, and witty, they did not think his 
Vol. II. F N judgment 
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judgment ripe enough for ſo weighty an ad- 
| — ke Wel been ee . 
Ia fact, as ſoon a8 he had the ſole power, 


ke beliaved with much paſſion, and laid out 
extraordinary expenſes to ſatisfy his own am- 
Bition, and the avarice of his ſervants. He 
wanted even to impoſe new taxes, alledging 
the conſent of his two uncles; but the auke 
of Burgundy difowned the fact by a public 
writing, and the edict was revoked. ' From 
that time the duke of Orleans was always in 
bad humour with his uncle, inſtigated there- 
to by Valentine, his wife, and Wo the young 
People who a adviſed him. „ 4 4885 
"Amidſt thoſe — the death 
of the duke of Burgundy, who was much re- 
gretted by all good men; becauſe, though 
he had nis failings, he ſupported the govern- 
ment by his power and his prudence. John, 
his eldeſt ſon; ſucceeded him. The fame en- 
mity that had ſubſiſted between the uncle and 
the nephew continued between the two cou- 
ſins. John, of a temper haughty, bold, am- 
bitious, who wanted to ingroſs the whole 
8 ity, weakened; at the firſt, the influ- 
ches a6” the duke of Orleans, and powerfully 
_ eſtabliſhed his on by a double marriage, 
giving his own daughter to the. dauphin, 
and procuring for his ſon one of the king's 
| daughters, He gained the hearts of all the 
people, becauſe He publicly oppoſed all the 
taxes en the duke of Orne wanted to 
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Burgundy, well attended, and carried back 
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The great intereſt of the duke of Burgyn- 
dy augmented the jealouſy whieh the bs 
of Orleans had conceived againſt him, ſo 


| that he contrived to ſtrengthen his party by 


a ſtrict union with the queen. Charles was 
in a condition which might have even excited 
the compaſſion of N enemies. Sometimes 
he was like a furious perſon, but moſt fre- 
quently he was ſtupid and prodigiouſſy inſen- 
ſible; his body over-run with ulcers and ver- 
min, a thing which cannot be thought of 
without horror; and they were ke > oe to 
uſe force to get him kept cleanly. He had 
intervals of recovery, and governed his king- 
dom as he could, but always very weakly,- 
The queen and duke of Orleans, wanting 
to get affairs into their hands, ſeized the time 
of the duke of Burgundy's abſence, to carry 
off the dauphin to Melun, and to govern in 
his name during the king's imbecillity. As 
they were on the road, up came the duke of 


the young prince to Paris. That action 
brought the difference between the two prin- 
ces to the higheſt pitch. They took to arms 
on both ſides, and the trogps committed ter- 
rible diſorders about Paris, eſpecially thoſe 


| of the duke of Burgundy. But at laſt they 


ſubmitted to the judgment of the duke of 
Berry, the king of Sicily, and the other prin- 
ces, and the affair was accommodated,” but 
their minds were not quieted. 

Thoſe domeſtic broils were followed. by a. 
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war with the Engliſh. On the expiration of 
the truce, the French made 4 vig at- 
tack on Guienne. As the conſtable d' Albert, 
who had been raiſed to that office in 4404; 
after the death of Louis de Sancerre, had 
made himſelf famous by ſome advantages 
which he had gained in that province, the 
duke of Orleans, deſirous of glory, wanted 
to go and command there. By his negli- 
gence, the proper ſeaſon for war was ſuffer- 
ed to paſs,” and perſons of prudence adviſed 
him to defer the enterpriſe till the following 
year; but that inconſiderate prince preferred 
to their opinions the counſels of the young 
He ao of his own age. 
On his arrival in Guienne, he terrified the 
inhabitants of Blaye, who, having promiſed 
to ſurrender, on condition that the duke 
ſhould: als take the town of Bourg, he 
thought nothing would be hard for him. 
But he found ſome reſiſtance at Bourg; he 
ſuffered great inconveniencies there by the 
continual rains; the men were in the mire 
up to the belt; ſiekneſs broke out in the 
camp; and all the military gentlemen ridicu- 
led the prince for enaging himſelf ſo unſea- 
ſonably in that enterpriſe. © 
Their contempt turned into hatred, whan 
they ſaw they were not paid, and that the 
duke publicly gamed away their money. 
* hen, not knowing what to do, he attempted 
in vain to gain the beſieged by money. He 


was at aft forced to raiſe the ſiege with 
great 
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great ſhame, and remained dito the 
deriſion of his enemies, and eipecually; of 
the duke of Burgun ndy. 

That duke, on the other ſides. intendirig 
to beſiege Calais, and neceſſaries for that 
purpoſe failing, he accuſed the duke of Or- 
leans of neglect. So the animoſity and ha- 
tred of thoſe two princes againſt each other 
augmented c continually, and their reconcili- 
ation was never ſincere. Frequently, by the 
mediation of the princes, they interchanged 
mutual promiſes, and ſent to each other the 
badges of their orders of kni ghthood, accor- 
ding to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, as a mark 
of inviolable friendſhip. They even ſwore 
to the peace on the ſacrament, when they 
were communicating. together z but allebar 
was of no avail. 
The duke of Bargendy.: by. a borrible a6 
wicked attempt, reſolved. to get rid of the 
duke of Orleans.; and, for that purpoſe, . 
hired, aſſaſſins, who maſſacred him the 23d of 
November 1407, at eight of the clock in 
the evening, in. the old ſtreet of the Temple 
at Paris, as he was coming out, with a few 
attendants, from the queerys apartments, 
which were then at the hotel Barbette, of 
| which: there ſtill remains a gate in that ſtreet. 
As ſoon as he ſaw! armed men appearing. 
with draw fwords, he thought be, could 
ſtop them by crying out that. — was the 
duke of Orleans. They anſwered, that he Was 
the perſon they wanted and ſo, that prince 
1927 F 3 ; Was: 
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was aflaſlinared.i in the moſt cruel manner ima- 


inable. Court and city were terrified at ſo 
. an aſſaſſination, and the mayor of 
Paris had an order to cauſe make, in all the 
palaces of the ae ſtrict Inquiſition or 
the murderer s. 

The duke, troubled wich: the; 3 of 
his own © conſcience, finding, in the king's 
apartment, the duke of Berry and the king 
of Sicily, took them aſide, and owned to 
them that it was he who had committed 
that wieked action. They deteſted his crime, 
and bid him retire. The ducheſs of Orleans 


came with her children, and threw herſelf 


at the king's feet, to demand juſtice from 
him, and filled the court with her 8 
Mean- time, the duke of Burgundy had 
arrived. at Liſle, where, hearing that ſome 
had expreſſed their joy at the death of Louis, 
— aſking pardon, he was ſo audacious 
as to juſtify the action. He came himſelf to 
Paris with that intention; and, in the aſ- 
ſembly of the princes, — the dauphin re- 
pun — the king, who was ill, he cauſed 
it to be maintained, by John Petit doctor of 
divinity in Paris, . the duke of Orleans 
was a tyrant, a declared enemy to the king 
and kingdom; that no good man ought to 
fuffer him to live, and himſelf leſs than any 
one, connected as he was with the king by ſo 
many ways; ſeeing he was of the blood 
— f being doubly a peer, and dean of the 
peers; ; for he was oy of * ficſt 
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horrible; both on the part 


in his beſt intervals, 
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peer of N in N of duke af Bur- 
nd: 
"The doſes; to * hes ha had * ing 
,. accuſed the duke of Orleans and his 
ie) of having bewitched the king; and it 
was true, that prince, in his youth, from a 
criminal curioſity, frequently — thoſe 
who called themſelves diviners and ſorcerers. 
Petit added, that Louis had cauſed the dau- 
phin to be poiſoned; that he had plundered 
the kingdom, and intended to: uſurp it. He 
forgot not even the unlucky ballet of the 
ſavages, nor ihe fire. put to their cloaths by 
the duke's imprudence, which he called a 
malicious and wicked attempt. By theſe falſe 
allegations, he maintained that that infamous 
aſſaſſination deſerved a recompenſe; and then 
he turned about to the een * 
his approbation.. 

John openly app coved. the diſcourſe, as pro- 
nounced by his order. An i ence ſo 
of the dulke and 
his doctor, ſtruck terror into all good men; 
and in the mean time the king, recovering 
ſomewhat from his diſtemper, pardoned the 
duke, fo deplorable: was his weakneſs: even 
and ſo formidable had 
the duke of Burgundy rendered himſelf” to 
the other princes ofthe: royal family. 
After that John marched to Liege, to de- 
fend the biſhop,. Louis, of Bourbon, againſt 
the 1 inhabitants. of that. 1 —— and bi- 
hag ie, the Ligeois. The ducen, 9 

his 
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his abſence, brought Valentine from Milan 
to demand juſtice. The king revoked the 
pardon granted to the duke of Burgundy, and 
ordered him to be tried according to the, ri- 
gour of the laws; but when the news came 
that he was returning victorious, and coming 
ſtraight to Paris with his army, Charles, ſee- 
ing the Pariſians favourably diſpoſed to the 
duke, went to Tours n the en and 
N t ORE ; (059 16 
John entered is and the 8 
of all the people, and immediately he ſent 
ambaſſadors to Tours. They were very well 
received there, and the king began to wiſn 
that the affair were accommodated. The 
ducheſs of Orleans died deploring the miſery 
and poverty of her children, and pitying no 
leſs than her own children John her huſband's 
baſtard, in whom ſhe had always remarked 
much underſtanding, and a great courage: 
ſhe ſaid, that he was alone capable of aven- 
g1ng the death of his father. This was that 
amous count de Dunois, from whom is de- 
fcended the family of Longueville, illuſtrious 
for the ſervices — has formerly done to 
the ſtate: it is beer ts ſhort time ue 
and A 16 2001719 
The young W were no . to 
proſecute their affair after the I :oheis 
mother. The king went forwar 


© © Charles Paris d' Orleans, laſt duke of | ele 
was killed at the paſſage of the Rhine in 1672; he had 
an elder brother who Was. ** died in 1694. 
. ad John 
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n goin thither, his majeſty's pare 
— Arms 88 the good of his 
perſon, and of the ſtate; ſo! he ſpoke of his 
execrable deed. The dauphin and his wife, 
John's daughter, bering.irerceded for him, 
Charles ordained that one of the duke of Bur- 
cone daughters ſhould! marry Philip count 

Vertus, ſecond brother verge young duke 
of Orleans, and moreover prohibited tkem to 
demand any thing of each other. The young 
princes, ſenſible of the king's weakneſs and 
their own, were obliged for that time to 
acquieſce in chat ſentence; and: thus the 
court which had been agitated by the diſſtn· 
ſions of che prindes, had a ſmall-tafte-of tran· 
gut. 

At that time a ined was helcb at ifa to 
put à ſtop to the ſchiſm. Benedict, cloſely 
beſieged and ſtraitened by Baucicaut in che 
caſtle 'of Avignon, as we have already faid; 
ſuffered with invincible-coutage the ſad con- 
dition to whick he found bimfelf reduced, and 
having at laſt eſeaped; he retired into Arras 
gon, here he was acknowledged: He there 
reſtored! his" affairs, and brought over many 
nations to his party. He was even anew ac- 
knowledeed: by the French, who began to 
have a ſcruple about withdrawing _ . 
diehce. 

At Rome, on the; death of Baniface/IX 
Innocent VII. and then Gregory XII. were 
raiſed to the pontificate. After diverſe nego- 


tiations ns Gregory and Benedict, as 


there 


70 be Ii r win x / 1 We: 
there was no expectation that either of them 


would renounce the papacy, though they had 
often promiſed to do ſo, moſt part of the 
Chriſtian nations refuſed them their obe- 
dience. | The cardinals of the two colleges 
aſſembled at Piſa, where, by common con- 
ſent, and by authority of the council, they 
ſed the two as — ind 
elected Peter of Candia, a cordelier monk, 
archbiſhop of Milan, and doctor of divinity 
in the univerſity of Paris, who was called 
Alexander V. They thought by that means 
to ſtop the ſchiſm, but Dn) the contrary the 
evil increaſed ; inſtead of two popes they 
made three, akd ſo Chriftendom was divided 
into three parties, wich an animoſity greater 
than before. 1 r 51014 160 I 


ng bab thine ths! ty of Genoa revolt 


ed againſt the king. Boncicaut was governor 
of it, and had obtained great authority over 
the citizens, and among his neighbours. 
When he left the city to aſſiſt the duke — 
Milan and count of Pavia, Who bad p 

themſelves under the ki s protection, — 
marquis of Montferrat e enemy, in order 
to make a diverſion of the forces of France, 
came and beſieged Genoa, which he entered 
by means of a correſpondence with the Do- 
rias and the Spinolas, two powerful families 
of that city. All the French were butchered. 


The ſenate ſent to aſk the king's pardon, and 


threw the blame on the populace, which had, 


{aid they, been driven to that violence by the 
2 tuyranny 
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tyranny of Boucicaut. It is true, he kept 
ſomewhat of a ſtrict hand over the Dorias 
and the Spinolas, whom he knew inclined to 
rebel; wu as he was no leſs prudent than 
valiant, he governed his affairs with much 
equity. But ſome other Frenchmen, by their 
licentious and paſſionate behaviour, en all 
the” nation odious to the Lombards 
In France the quarrels of the princes were 
renewed. Charles truſted to the queen the 
government of the kingdom, and appointed 
her as counſellors the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy. He put alſo the dauphin into the 
hands of che laſt, who thought that by that 
means he ſhould become abſolute — of 
the kingdom to which he had always aſpired. 
The duke of Berry and the duke of Bourbon 
were ſo jealous of him that they retired from 
court. The princes of Orleans expected to 
find ſome ſupport iu that diviſion, and joined 
the duke of Be rry. The duke of Brittany 
and count . embraced the ſame 
party. It was called the party of the Orlean- 
nois, of the family of Orleans, which the 
Pariſians called ng Armagnacs, becauſe; the 
count d Armagnac had many troops near 
Paris, ho made great deſolation.1 
The confederate princes wrote in common 
a long letter to the king againſt the duke of 
Burgundy. Strong preparations for war were 
made on both ſides. The duke of Burgundy 
had about Paris a great many men, who were 
Pilaging all the country, without the duke's 
giving 
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giving any redreſs: The 1 1 
the Orleannois, the favourers of the family 


of Orleans, to lay down their arms, and diſ- 


band their troops. They did not obey that 
order; but the winter being near, the count 
of Savoy took that time to negotiate a peace, 
and — matters, on condition that 
all the princes ſhould remain at home, and 
not come to Paris, nor to dr ene 
king: rdered them thither expreſsl p 
That agreement vexed the duke of: Bur- 
gundy, who had always in his mind the de- 
gn of governing the ſtate. A little after 
the king changed its government, and gave it 
to ſome biſhops and lords. They intended 
to give it up to the dauphin, prin the duke 
of Berry. oppaſed it on account of the prince's 
youth. The peace laſted not long. The 
princes of Orleans complained: that the coun- 
eil was compoſed of the duke of :Burgundy's 
partiſans, and demanded to Havr them diſ- 
miſſed. That demand renewed their enmi- 
ties. They ſent to challenge John to a pri- 
vate combat. He anſwered 1 very inſolently, 
after his uſual manner, always vindicating 
the aſſaſſnation. IT re. brake aut again, 
and the duke of Berry entered into it with 
the ſame princes that had followed him the firſt 


time. Charles ordered the duke of Rurgun- | 


dy to be obeyed, ho raiſed: a great army, 
ng in perſon went, accom- 
earl the dublin $0 eſege the princes 
ges. Ky Ee N N 7 115 is Hic 
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During thoſe civil wars f 
ed nothing, and the trace Contim 
Engliſh, put / the kingdon'm —— thar 
fdeti But 8 not Hinder 
the king of England fror ſending ſuocours 
to the duke of Berry who had demaaded 
— him. A liꝛtle time after a peace 
was made in ſpite of the dake of Burgundy; 
who ufed ſtrange menaces againſt the mhabi- 
tants of Bourges; for having at fiiſt buriit 
their ſuburbs, he: deſtined an char απꝰ s to 
fire and ford, aud he was already 
| to reduce to duſt by his batteries the koules 
and walls; but the in was informed 
that he ought not to fuffet him to ruin a city 
which would one day be bis inheritandt e 
cauſe the duke of Berry had no male iſſur. 
He told his thoughts pretty ſmartiy to the 
duke of Burgundy, and loudly ed 
of him as che author of the civil wars. The 
duke being ſurpriſed; durſt not proceed, and 
from that time an accommodation began to 
be the ſubjecł of diſturſe. There was an 
interview between the dukes of Berry and 
1 1 5 ted from esch other by a 
rail. 70 464 Der rte end 
It was a. wech there fer the 
duke of Berry, at ſeventy ae of age, in 
complete armour, who, as ſoon eis 
nephew, told him, that his father ant he were 
not wont to viſit each other with thoſe pre- 
cautions. ''There was nat, ſaidl he, an rat be- 


{Ween ar, and cu * in pes un- 
Vox. II. > 


their 
Kingdom. This was the duke of Berry 
committed was ſhutting the gates of Bourges 


being —— the 


A great part of the p 


fairs of the ſtate, o 1 acooun 
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derftanding. When they entered upon their 
ſudject, lie ſaid, that neither he nor his men 
were rebels to the king. who was not in a 
condition to command any thing; that if he 
had been well, he would — have ſuffered the 
death of his brother to paſs unpuniſhed ; that i 
beſides that war did not concern the oy 7 
that it was a private quarrel amon „ = 
ares 1 


ces, in which the ſtate had no 
they had a PORT: to aſſemble and to march iſ 
under their own private com- 
the peace of the 
s de · 


fence. He added, that the only fault be had 


mand. without | troubling | 


againſt the king and the dauphin, and that 


he moſt. — aſked them — for it. 


After ſome conferences the peace was made, 


on condition that the 1 treaty of Chartres ſnould 
be executed, with this alteratian, that the 


duke of Orleans was to marry 


Burgundy's daughter, becauſe 1fabella- his 5 


wife, the king” 8 — had died in child- 
bed in 1409. Mean-time the royal authority 
s infirmities, the 
butchers, — 5 underhand by the duke 
of Burgundy, raiſed 9 2 od | 

Moch noiſe was made about a long peti- | 
tion preſented by the univerſity concerning 
the diſorders of the; ſtate. - That company | 
meddled about that E too much in the af · 
ount of the weakneſs |] 
TC.:19 of 8 


. 3 * * 5 


ek eat ritin rap ccbahokts ae tk 4, 
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geg 1 5150 165218 N pref. 115 LIN 5 " 
A lies 25 the Kin of hats 
dangerous” illneſs, in Which, Milking 


into a 
fainting-fit, his ſon thought: he was dead, 
and took the erown then lying on his bed, 
(for that was the cuſtom, kings then wore 
it always, or at leaſt they had it by them). 
The king recovering from his faint, aſked for 
his crown, which he no longer ſaw beſide him. 
Henry his eldeſt ſon told him freely, that as 
he thought him dead. he had taken it, as be- 
ing its lawful heir. How ſhould un have 
" „ Fight to it, anſwered the king, '<' ſince 

« you know I never had any myſelf?“ To 
this the ſon. replied, Tou got 155 by arms, 

« and it is likewiſe- by — vin — to 
« keep it.. God will judge me for it,“ 
ſaid the king. and I pray him to have mer- 

upon me.“ He expired ſaying theſe 
1 Henry V. of the name entered upon 
poſſeſũon of the an and had f 
crowned at London. 

At Paris the butchers * — rioters 
came to the dauphin, and inſolently demand- 
ed ſome of his ſervants, whom how intended 
to have puniſhed. They called them traitors 
to their country, and — them of all the 
diſorders of the ſtate. They were forced to 
deliver them up to that furious faction, ſo en- 
raged was the populace, or ſo terriſied the 
court. The dauphin threw the blame of this 
on the duke of * and bid him order 

the 


l * ls 
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Bree den, Hier 


A aſt nſhed 


F* 'W Ge all his ſecrets diſcovered, 

n him. His — were 

| heightened! when he ſaw that prince, who till 

then was guarded) by the dee me 
himſelf to be guarded by the Orleannois. 


Phe rioters neverthelefs were daily ether: 
ing ſtrength, and taking a white hood as 2 
dge of the faction; the King and the dau- 


phin were forced to imitate them. They re- : 
turned ſome time after to the number of | 


1250. He 'who commanded! them, and 


was their ſpeaker, publichy upbraided the 
dauphin with his corrupt morals: and bad 


education. He was even fo audacidus as to 
give him a liſt of ſicty perſons who were de- 
ſtined to death, as traitors to the ſtate: Twen. 
ty of them were delivered up, among whom 
was Louis of Bavaria, the queen's brother, 
and the archbiſhop of Bourges, her confeſſor. 
The dauphin redemanded them with tears, 
and eſpecially the duke of Bavaria, dut his 
intreaties were in vain. 
The univerſity of Paris, ſeeing; chat — 
were driven too far, and there were no longer 


any meaſures kept, ſeparated from the rebels. 
They were ſo powerful that they got their in- 


ſurrection approved by letters patent. But 
at laſt honeſt men, wearied out with ſo many 
confuſions, joined the dauphin, and he made 
himſelf maſter in Paris, and liberated the 
priſoners. When the duke of Burgundy per- 


ceived his party ryined, he endeavoured to 
carry 
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carry off the king, under pretext of an airing 
to Vincennes, to which he had engaged him. 
But being diſappointed in that attempt, and 
ſeeing all his plots diſcovered, he retired into 
After his diſgrace, the duke of Orleans ex- 
pected ſome juſtice to be done to him for his 
tather's death, and took off his ,mourning, 
which till then he had worn, though his father 
had been ſix years dead. John duke of Brit- 
tany came to court. There was a diſpute 
for precedence between him and the duke of 
Orleans. They were both dukes, and both 
of the royal family; but the duke of Orleans 
being neareſt to the king, the firſt place was 
adjudged: to him. The count d'Alengon, a 
prince of the blood, was created duke, in 
order to give him the precedence before the 
duke of Bourbon, who, though more remote 
than he from the crown, had the right of pre- 
cedence over him by his title of duke. 
The duke of Burgundy wrote to the king 
on the falſe ſuſpicions which he ſaid were en- 
tertained of him, and to the great cities, on 
his daughter the dauphineſs being abuſed, 
and on the dauphin's being kept in ſervitude. 
When he perceived the people were moved 4 
by thoſe letters, he marched to Paris with his 
army, and told every where that the dauphin 
had wrote for him. Several perſons. believed 
it was ſo; but whether the thing were falſe, 
or the prince had altered his mind, he order- 
ed his father-in-law, by the king's authority, 
92 to 


1 
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to lay down his arms. 5 to obey, 
and the king ſent his declarations againſt him 
trough all the kingdooen 2 
The proſecution for the duke of Orlearis's 
murder was begun anew with more ardour 
than ever, and maſs was ſaid for him; wich 
formerly had not been attempted, from fear 
ef the duke of Burgundy. The king was 
preſent at it in an oratory, without being 
in mourning? The funeral WR IN 
nounced with univerſal eby John Ger: | 
fon, chaneellor and a celebrated doctor of the 
univerſity of Paris, a man very eloquent for 
that age, and ſtrongiy in the oppoſition to | 
the duke of Burgund ; becauſe he could nor 
endure the audaciouſneſs ju- 
tified his crime. 17 
The duke of Berry m n of Paris, iz 
Tanneguy du Chaſtel, — a great friend 
of the duke of Burgundy, and at that time his 
declared enemy, a man extremely bold, and W 
who had performed great actions at the war. 
| Immediately he difarmed the Pariſians, and 
a took away the chains laid acroſs their ſtreets. 
1 Thoſe 4 the duke of Burgundy's party, 
$ who had ſo heavily oppreſſed the Orleannois, 
oY were in their turn harſhly treated. The king 
Y of Sicily ſent back with contempt Catherine, 
44 the duke of Burgundys daughter, whoa his 
| fon was to mar 
! Charles gave the dauphin the gorermment 
ö of the kingdom. The duke of Berry taking 
i W 


prince, 


es VI.) of F AN o = 


| chanplajaith of it to the TENT 
a body annered, that Aer! wan nane af 


_ toiorder it b E 

council; fo e eee vas called. 
Charles marched after ward with the A 

phin againſt the duke of Burgundy, 


and took 
in paſſing-Soifſens,:which- held out for the 
duke. He took alſo Bapaume; and as he 
was beſieging Arras, the counteſs of Hai- 
nault, the duke of 's alter, ' came to 
the king, gained the dauphin, and made a 
peace. It was not very advantageous to the 
duke, who was obliged to reſtore Arras, and 
n the pardon granted to thoſe: of his party, 
500 were excepted; but it was glorious 

the king, and neceffary. for the ſtate, becauſe 


there was reaſon to dread the Engliſh. The 

truce with England was near expiring. Henry 
1s ſent an embaſſy to Paris, to demand in mar- 
1d riage Catherine the king's eldeſt; daughter, 
Ir, and to make propoſals of peace. Charles 
d found himſeif thereby obliged to fend the 
8. archbifhop of Bourges ambaſſador to Eng- 
y, land, to ſhow that he would be very glad that 


the marriage of his daughter ſhould tend to 
unite the intereſt of the cwO crowns. When 
Henry gave audience to the prelate, he 
charged the archbiſhop of Canterbury to de- 
elare in his name, that with the king's daugh- 
ter he wanted to have in full ſovereignty Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, and all that the Engliſh had 


ern poſſeſſed in France; but if nat, * 
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the war ſhould be everlaſting, and that he 


would never put an end to it till he had dri- 
ven the King out of his kingdom. The di- 
viſion among our princes, and their irrecon · 


_ hatreds 24 ie nen with that 


ar behaviour. 15 
The — inn een chat he was dur 
ey they ſhould make ſuch ſtrange demands 


from . that the king his maſter wiſhed 


for peace, but was not afraid of war; and 
that Henry, who threatened to drive him from 
his kingdom, ſhould ſee himſelf driven from 
all the territories which he poſſeſſed with⸗ 
in the French dominions. After making 
— anſwer he took his leave, _ a 
6 

The has of England banded. in 8 
os; with a numerous army; and, after a long 


ſiege, took Harfleur, a ſtrong at the 
mouth of the Seine, which, by ers fit 


uation, ? 
was, as it were, the key of Normandy. 8 
Charles called all his. 3 and appointed 
the rendezvous of the whole army at Rouen, 
whither| he went with the dauphin. He 


wrote likewiſe to the duke of Bur gundy to 


ſend his troops. Thoſe in the ares 
could not endure. that he himſelf ſhould be 
called, or that he ſhould come near the king, 
leſt his power ſhauld be hurtful to their in- 
tereſt : beſides, there was reaſon to be appre- 

henſive of the bad intentions of a prince ſo 
turbulent and ſo dangerous. He anſwered, 


that * was ready to come and command 


himſelf 


Chiles VI.)- 1 of Fa ur. 8x 
himſelf his troops in che royal army, but 
not to ſend them.. 72 TCH 5548 rent n wh 


Mean- time, there were coming from all 
quarters men for the king and ihe Engliſh, 
frighted to ſer àn army more numerous than 
their! own: . marching» againſt them, thought 
of nothing but: 2 75 Calais , but the paſ- 
ſes perfilexed them. and they were in want 
of every thing. They were in no leſs+ diffi- 
culty how to chere. in order to get the 
Somme paſſed. Qur le e 
3 .of Blanqueraq ue, with- ſo ſtrong a 

body of troops, that it was not probable 
they ſhould be able to drive them away z 
but they themſelves 1magining that the Eng- 
liſh had paſſed at another place, ges 
their poſt, and left them the river free. 

The two armies met at Azincourty) in 

very ſtraitened place. The French were 
e diſperſed here and there, without 
any precaution, deſpiſing the ſmall number 
of the Engliſh, but in places ſo ſtrait, they 
were incommoded by: their multitude. Our 
houſcheld troops were ſo ſtraitened, that 
ſcarcely had they rooni to draw their ſwords. 
They were likewiſe very much fatigued with 
having continued all night on horſe back, 
and with being heavily armed. The archers, 
to ry number of 10%, Who might have 
* made à great impreffion in 2 larger ſpace, 
0 had not > wache NN abe elves, and 
, Wo ſhoot. 
d In that condition, the 16 of En W 
If Joes, ir ; 
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attacked; the cavalry, in diſorder, was broke 
on the front, and this upon the rear. All 
the army was put in a panic, every one 
left his rank, without being reſtrained either 
by ſhame or by reſpe & for their officers; fo, 
in a moment, the whole was routed. D*Al- 
bret, the conſtable, and the duke of Burgu n- 
dy's two brothers, 'the one duke of Brabant, 
and the other count de Nevers, were killed, 
with many other princes and great lords 
Henry was in great hazard in that battle; 
for, as the duke d' Alengon was about to kill 
the duke of York, whom he had wounded | 
and laid on the ground, Henry run up to 
aſſiſt his uncle; the duke d' Alengon ſtruck 
him on the head, and cut off the "Lal of his 
crown. At the ſame” time the guards fell 
upon him; and, as he was wanting to ſur- 
render, he was run through with many | 
wounds. Many lords of diſtinction were kill. 
ed in the battle, but * more . — but- 1 
chered afterward. * 
Henry perceiving, after the! Fey Be 15 
ſmall bodies of our men making a ſhow of 
intending to renew the battle, commanded 
one to kill his priſoners. There was 
made a great ſlaughter of our diſarmed men, 
imploring, in vain, the pity and fidelity of 
the conquerors. The Engliſh, after the vic- 
4ory was ſecured to them, when ſpoiling” the 
dead, found the duke of Orleans very much 
wounded, and half dead. The king of Eng- 


we on ſeeing * priſoners at Calais, de- 
clared 
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clared to them that he believed he owed his 
victory to God's „ „ of puniſhing them 
for all their exceſſes; A had rnd 
—— things ſacred nor r profane, and there 
no kind of crimes OO n bad not 
committed. 
The duke 5 8 was 83 at 
Dijon of the death of his two brothers; for 
which he appeared to be comforted by the 
impriſonment of the duke of Orleans, by 
the death of the conſtable, and that of the 
other princes, of whom the maſt part were 
his enemies. He offered, however, to join 
Charles n 30, ooo men, to avenge their 
death, and * put upon France; but 
thoſe in the adminiſtration of affairs, in order 
to remove him from court, got the prohibi- 
tion of the prince's approaching to Paris re- 
* : and, as he was heſitating whether he 
ſhould: obey, the dauphin proceeded ſo: far 
as to menaces. This did not india him from 
coming and plundering the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and pillaging the town of Lagny. 
But the king's troops obliged- him to retire | 
ſhamefully into his county of Artois. Thus, 
retiring from France, he — 2 challenge 
the king of England to a combat, and ſent 
2 bi ga Saunelet, TY to the cuſtom 
t N 
Henry did all he could. to appeaſe him; and 
anſwered, that it was not his men who had 
killed his brothers; that he ſhould rather 
Warts A — by whoſe banc W 
ie 
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died ʒ that, befides, he was not-proud af the 
which God had given him, and that 
be did not pretend to compare himſelf in any 
8 great a prince as the duke of 
Burgundy. Thus, by ſoft words, he kept 
up the diviſions of France, and appeaſed the 
anger of that prince, who, po d of an 
ambitious ſpirit, and of a 4e uf revenge, 
concluded, ſome time after, a treaty with 
England. Mean; time, the dauphin, Louis, 


died in 141 f, very little regretted by the 


French, becauſe they ſaw him always ſhut 
up in the dent ancak] of the palace, 
with ſome of his domeſtics, as if he hed aka, - 
ed the ſociety and ſight of mankind beſides, 
they FA. his debauchery, his haughri- | 
neſs, his Cn OTE | 
and crabbed temper. | « 
- During thoſe: troubles the e gil- | 
a laboured to put an end — . a 
vith the aſſiſtance of the kings, and eſpecial- 
ly of Charles. For that purpoſe a genera! i 
council was held at Conſtance in Suabia, i 
John XXIII. who had ſucceeded Alexander v. 
and whom the greateſt part of Chriſten- 
dom acknowledged, had folemnly conyocared i 
that aſſembly, and had promiſed to ſubmit to 
its deciſions. © The emperor was: preſent: 1n 
_ perſon, and had undertaken to terminate that 
affair. He was afraid, that, by the election 
of a new pope, the diviſions of Chriſtians 
might be increaſed, as had happened at Piſa. 


In en then to Procure the conſent of all the 
6 * 
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(Che 
ie Chriſtian nations; ihe made an expedition in- 


at to Arragon, to oblige the king to ſubmit to 
the council, and to the pope, who ſhould be 
therein elected, and give up Benedict, to 
whom he paid his obedience. 

He paſſed through France, where he was 
received with all the honours due to ſo great 
a prince. He went to 2 parliament of Pa- 
ris, where the king was pleaſed to order 
that he ſhould hold his place, which, how- 
ever, was taken amiſs. That day the-que- 
ſtion was concerning an eſtate, which no one 
could poſſeſs if he were not a knight. As 
the gentleman who was demandant was not 
ſo, and was about to loſe his ſuit, Sigiſmund 
cauſed him to approach; and, making him 
a knight in open court, he wen cau ſed the 
eſtate to be ad d to him. 

The king's council thought chat ation t too 
bold: it was ſaid that was doing an act of 
ſovereignty, which the emperor ought not 
to attempt in a foreign kin from and the par- 
liament was blamed for — ſuffered it; 
but thoſe who ſpoke ſo did 4 reflect that 
the king was not the only perſon who crea- 
ted knights; and that, in his own kingdom, 
the French princes, or thoſe. who were at the 
in head of armies, and ſometimes even queens, 
at beſtowed the order of knighthoed: and in- 
on Wl deed they were attentive not to allow the em- 
ns peror to perform acts of imperial juriſdiction 
fa. in the territories of France. When he want 
he ed, at Lyons, „ Ame count n, 
an Vor. II. 
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à duke, the king's e Acers- oppoſed it, and 
; obliged him to go and perform that ceromo- 

"op at Chamber. 

Sigiſmund — n ſome time at 
the court of France, went afterward to Calais, 
to treat witch the king of England of the 
peace of the two kingdoms. The French 
rejected the propoſals, and would not even 
conſent to a truce. They were not for that 
more careful about the war, and loſt the op- 
portunity of retaking Harfleur, which was in 
want of every thing. Mean-time, the duke 
of Burgundy, according to his firſt intention, 
had always in view making himſelf maſter of 
Paris, of the king's perſon, and of the ad- 
miniſtration. While he was contriving theſe 
things, an opportunity offered of ſupport- 
ing the Pariſians, who were already much 
_ inclined to his fide. New taxes were impo- 
ſed, by which the minds of the people were | 
more irritated. than ever againſt the King 5 
-connctl, *:- ; ; 

Their miles * thus exaſperated, the 
duke was ſo ſucceſsful by his emiſſaries, that iM 

thoſe of his faction reſolved to ſeize the king's 
. Perſon, to kill the queen, the duke of Berry, 
the king of Sicily, and, in fine, all thoſe in 

the adminiſtration. They choſe Good Friday 
for the execution of that deteſtable project, 
ſo much was reſpect to the laws, and to reli- 

gion, extinguiſned in their minds. God or- 
- dered it otherwiſe; the plot was diſcovered, 


and the authors of the ſedition were pu- 
| niſhed, 
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nd aimed. A little time after, John duke of 
\0- Berry died, and gave place to the duke of 
N Burgundy more open to claim the govern- 
ment of the ſtate- He went to Calais under 
pretext of viſt ting the emperor” there, and 
doing him homage for the county of Bur- 
gundy, but his deſign was to make a ſecret 
agreement with tlie king of England. At 
the ſame time, not to omit any thing, he- 
made his peace with John, become dauphin 
by the death of Louis, his elder brother; he 
did not include in that treaty the King of Si- 
cily, with whom he would have no agree 
ment, remembering always the affront which 
he had done him! in ſending back kis 1 
ri , 
Sigiſmund, g chat he evi not ac- 
compliſh a peace between the two kings, con- 
tinued his journey, and returned to Conſtance. 
It was then that, paſſing through Lyon, he 
wanted there to create the count of Savoy 
a duke, as we have remarked. The dau- 
phin John died, and the duke of Burgundy' S 
meaſures” were broken. . His hopes being 
ruined on that fide, he prepared anew for war.- 
He wrote to the towns letters, by which he 
bound himſelf, if they joined him, to mode-- 
Jay WW rate the taxes, to reſtore; commerce, to re- 
ct, dreſs abuſes, and to do all the other things 
ell- WF which thoſe are wont to promiſe, who make 
or- tie public good ſerve. for a n to ü 
ed, Nown intereſts. 
pu- — Rheims, Chartres, Troyes, andi 
ed, 1 „ — 2 The many 
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many other conſiderable towns furrendeted'to 
him. His partiſans were ly: of ſeditions 
and murders every where; there was no town 
but was diſturbed by cred mternal divi- 
ſions ; every thing was allowable to ſuch as 
declared themſelves Bourguignons, Burgun- 
dians ; and, under the name of Armagnacs, 
every one rid himſelf of his enemy. Thus 
did France tear her own bowels. = 
_  Mean-while, Louis, king of Sicily, died; 
and the duke's power was augmented,” be- 
cauſe he had no more competitors in the 
royal family. All the power was in the hands 
of the count d. Armagnac, a man of reſolu- 
tion, but very odious to the people, on ac- 
count of the exceſſive taxes which were raiſed. ! 
All the towns about Paris ſurrendered to the 
duke of Burgundy, who, at that time, de- 
clared that the government belonged to him | 
alone, on account of the king's ere. | 
(for ſo they ſpoke of the king's frenzy), and 
of the youth of Charles the dauphin, — bi 
was fcarcely fourteen years of age. | 
The Engliſh, willing to profit by the di- 
viſions of France, landed in Normandy with i 
50,000 men. The French were then forry i 
for letting ſlip the opportunity of making 
peace, and wanted to endeavour to bring it 
about by all means; but the Engliſh, * 
that France was deſtroying herſelf with her 
own hands, were not content with a part of 
the — — and thought themſelves already 


in 2 of the whole. They took Hon- 
fleur 


mandy. 


(Charles VI.) | of ; F R A N c FE. 
fleur and Caen, and ſome other places in Nor- 


” 
| 
99 
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The count d' Armagnac let them be doing, 
and reſiſted only the duke of Burgundy ; 
who, on his ſide, had no thoughts of repul- 
ſing the enemy, nor of defending} his coun- 
try; but of gaining towns, fomenting ſedi- 
tions, and augmenting, as much as he could, 


the forces of his 


party. With this deſign, 


he joined the queen: Charles had baniſned 
her to Tours, and cauſed a gentleman to be 
drowned, with whom it was pretended ſhe” 
had more familiarity than was proper John 
gave that pꝛinceſs an opportunity to eſcape 
out of the hands of her keepers; he favoured 
her retreat, and conducted her to Chartres. 
He then endeavoured. to enter Paris by force; 
but it was not eaſy to bring down the count 
d' Armagnac, who could make a defence, 
and who had on his {ide the name and autho- 
rity of the king. So the duke was repullſed,. 
and retired. to Troyes, from , whence the 

queen wrote to the great towns, as regent of 
the kingdom. She. made Charles duke of 
Lorraine conſtable, and ſeized all the king's 
revenues. Amidſt thoſe diviſions, the Eng- 
liſh, who met with no oppoſition to their con- 
queſts, took Evreux, Falaiſe, Bayeux, Li: 

lieux, Avranches, Coutances, and ſome other 


towns... 


$3.2 2 | 1 | ; 2 N * : * 
Mean- time, the emperor, as we have ſaid 
above, had returned to Conſtance, and had got 
uncil fo well acknowled-- 


the authority of the co 
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ged every where, that all Chriſtians were agreed 
to ſubmit to it. Things being in this ſtare, the 
fathers elected for pope Martin V.; and that 
deplorable and ſcandalous ſchiſm, which, for 
the ſpace of forty years, had occaſioned io 
many evils to Chriſtendom, was happily end- 
ed. As the French had much contributed 
to the peace of the church, the pope mtend- 
ed likewiſe to contribute to that of France, 
and ſent two cardinals to treat of an accom- 
modation between the king and the duke of 
Burgundy. The treaty was concluded, and 
the peace proclaimed, in ſpite of the count 
d' Armagnac, who, unfortunately for himſelf, 
oppofed it. The duke of Burgundy's party 
gathered ſtrength every day; and, at laft, | 
one gate was opened for him, by which he 
_ ordered his men to enter, and made himſcif 
maſter of Paris. The leaders of the faction 
went ſtraight to the hotel de St Paul, where 
the king lodged, and carried him to the 
Louvre, into which they put a ſtrong gar- 
vriſon. They would likewiſe have ſecured the 
flauphin, if Tanneguy du Chatel had not pre- 
vented them, and taken that young prince 
in his arms, while faſt aſleep, and carried him 
out AM Paris, The mutineers made a terrible 
laughter of the Armagnacs ; they would not 
even give them burial: they were, ſaid they, 
excommunicated perſons, becauſe the con- 
ſtable had followed the party of Benedict XIII. 
As to him, he took refuge in a burgher's 
K When 
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When an order was .prdclaimed: by ſound: 
of trumpet, to give him up on pain of death, 
he. man in wWhoſe houſe he was hid, diſcovered 
him. He was killed immediately after, with 
Henry de Marle, chancellor of France. The 
queen entered Paris attended by the duke of 
Burgundy, and ſent to invite the dauphin to 
come and ſtay with her. He anſwered, that 
that he could not reſolve to return into a 
city ſullied with ſo many crimes, and ſtained 
with the cruel murder of ſo many great per- 
ſonages. The duke of Burgundy himſelf was 
no longer maſter of the people whom he had 
raiſed. Thus a ace which has once 
broke through the reſtraint of obedience, 


takes fire, like an unruly horſe, and becomes 


formidable even to thoſe who pretend to con- 
duct them. LT -Bho 

The duke of Burgundy, who had taken 
upon him the government of the ſtate, re- 
ueen. 
The dauphin on his fide retiring to Tours, 
reſolved to make war on the duke of Bur- 
gundy, by the advice of Tanneguy du Chatel, 
and he took the title of regent. The Eng- 
liſn were continuing the conqueſt of Norman- 
dy, and beſieged Rouen. The beſieged be- 
ing very much ſtraitened, ſent to aſk ſuc- 
cours of the duke of Burgundy, and for want 
of aſſiſtance they had thoughts of a capitu- 
lation. As the king of England would give 
them them no terms but to furrender at diſ- 
| 8 . cretion, 
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cretion, they reſolved to make a breach in 

their walls, then to leave the town with their. 

wives and children, and to make good their 

way through the enemy's camp after ſetting 

fire to their city. When Henry was informed 

of this reſolution, he gave them a en 
tion on honourable conditions. 

After the taking of ſo famous a city, the 
Engliſh were perſuaded that they might make! 
a: peace as advantageous as they pleaſed. An; 
interview was negotiated between the two, 
kings. The king of England was to come to- 
Mante, and the 3 of France to Pontoiſe; 
Meulan which lies between thoſe two towns 
was choſen for the place of the conference. 
Charles could not come there becauſe he was 
1, and the queen came in his place. She 
had always the firſt place where ever nabe was, 
even at home. 

Henry wiſhed ardently to have in marriage 
Catherine, whoſe beauty had captivated him. 
The French offered to put matters in the. 
ſame ſtate in which they were by the treaty of 
Bretigny. The Engliſh would not accept. 
thoſe offers, and made ſuch unreaſonable pro- 
poſals, that the duke of Burgundy could no 
longer bear their pride. It was impoſſible to 
conclude any thing, chiefly becauie many of 
the places which the Englith demanded,, — 
which were offered to them, were in the dau- 
Phin's poſſeſſion. That prince perceiving that. 
there was a treaty of peace on foot with Eng- 


e in order to fut a ſtop to the accommo- 
dation, 
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dation, cauſed alſo propoſals to be made from 
him to the duke of Burgundy, and ſent Tan- 
neguy du Chatel to invite him to a conference. 
It was held in an open field, and the two 
princes ſwore to an everlaſting peace. 
A ſhort time after the c ce at Meu- 
lan, the Engliſh took Pontaiſe. The dau- 
phin ſent back Ta 
to invite the duke of Burgundy to a new 
conference at Monterau-faut-Yonne. . John 
heſitated long whether he ſhould go, and at 
laſt reſolved an it. As he was coming near 
to it, he met ſome of his men, who told him 
that every thing was too advant for the 
dauphin at the place of conference, and that 
they did not adviſe him to expoſe hamfelf 
there. He ſtopped and held his council, in 
which ſome were of opinion that he ſhould 
proceed, and others diſſuaded him. He knew 
not what to reſolve; at laſt he cried out, that 
he could not believe that a dauphin of France, 
heir of ſo great a crown, could be capable of 
breaking his word, and committing a wicked 
action. He added, that even though he were 
| to die, he choſe death rather than to give oc- 

10: caſion by his diffidence ta renew the divi- 
0 ſions of the kingdom. 2 LR 
of. i The lady de Giac whom he loved, and who 
d. WY was in his company, encouraged hun much, 
m_ 6 preſſed him to go to the conference. At 
* laſt, when he Came to Montereau, the caftle. 


was delivered to him for his ſecurity. Leaving 
n. 7 ; e 


y du Chatel to Troyes 
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Gen with a few attendants. As ſoon as 
he had paſſed the firſt barrier, Tanneguy came 
to him, and told him with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, that his royal highneſs expected him, 
and was quite ready to receive him. He 


then ſaid, looking at his attendants, and lay- 
ing his hand on Tanneguy's ſhoulder, Here ir 


the perſon in whom I confide. When he ap- 


proached the dauphin, he bowed very pro- 


foundly, and kneeled down beſoce 2 ac- 


cording to the cuſtom. 


The dauphin looking upon hd eontemp- 


tuoully, laid nothing but what was harſh ; and. 


a gentleman cried to him rudely, Rife, you: 


are but too reſpefiful. When he roſe, his ſword 
was not to his liking, and putting his hand to 


rectify it, ſome body cried out again, How! 


draw à ſcvord in prefence of his royal highneſs ! 
At the fame time Tanneguy gave the ſignal, 
and cut off his chin with 2 ſtroke of a. battle- 
axe, the reſt finiſhed him. Archibald de 
Foix, lord of Noailles in Bigorre, and brother 
of the captal de Buch, wanted to defend the. 


duke, and was killed with him. Thus did. 


a wicked prince by a wicked action, which is. 
to be regarded as an effect of the divine ju- 
ſtice, which had deferred to that time the 


puniſhment of the deteſtable aſſaſſination com- 


mitted twelve years before on the 1 of 
the duke of Orleans. + 
* is fajd he Was betrayed by. bis own mi-. 


_— 


paſſed another barrier, and perceiving it ſhut 
and locked behind him, he was afraid. He 


ſtreſs,. 
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ſtreſs, and this ſuſpicion ariſes from her having 
been with the dauphin ſome time previous to 
the duke's deatk, and from her retiring to his 
royal highneſs after that event. This may 
teach princes how little they ought to truſt 
ſuch kind of perfons. After ſo horrible a 
perfidy, the dauphin, for his on juſtification, 
wrote to the towns, that the duke had ſpoken 
inſolently to him, and that he had even at- 
tempted to draw his ſword in his preſence, 
which had obliged his attendants to kill him. 
All the care that was taken to diſguiſe this 
wicked action did not hinder it from being 
deteſted by every body. The dauphin's coun- 
ſellors were abhorred for abuſing his eaſineſs 
of temper and youth, and making him vio- 
late the public faith by ſo abominable a mur- 
der, eſpecially whoſe birth obliged him more 
than any one elſe,” to reſpect that common 
connection of mankind. The king, inſti- 
gated by his wife, condemaed by an edict his 
ſon's crime, and prohibited all the towns to 
Philip, ſurnamed the Good - natured, fon 
and ſucceſſor of John, came to aſł juſtice 
from the king, and got permiſſion to make 
up matters with the king of England, in or- 
der to avenge his father's death. After ma- 
king his own private agreement, he made 
that of France with England, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the queen, by bringing about a mar- 
rlage for Henry with Catherine. By this 
agreement Charles declared the dauphin un- 
e worthy 
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—— he — commi s = ſettled 
the king of England re the ingdom, 
and: — — nt of affairs, of 
which his ufual impediment did not permit 
himſelf to take the charge. Finally, he ac- 
knowledged him for his ſucceſſor, leaving 
likewiſe the crown to his children, even 
— 2 he ſhould have none by Catherine. 
One cannot here help deploring the condi- 
tion of France. Her king calls in foreigners, 


old enemies of the French name, and makes 


them maſters of the kingdom, to the preju- 
dice of his on fon. Fhe duke of Burgundy, 

a prince of the blood, who had ſo near a right 
to the crown, takes that right from his own, 
to give it to a foreign family, and himſelf 
procures the authentic — — of the 
imuſtice done him. However, the good- na- 
tured French, who knew the ancient funda- 
mental laws of the ,, were not in- 
fluenced by this: ſettlement of the king. They 
knew that he had not power to diſpoſe of his 
kingdom in favour of f - contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the ſtate; and be- 
Aides, it ſeemed very unreaſonable that Charles, 
who was not in a condition to govern his 
kingdom, — be in a condition to give it 
N 

After the marriage 1 the 1228 
and queen were obſerved to be forſaken by 
every body, having about them only ſome old 
domeſtics to ſerue en whilſt all the: power 


and 
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and honour of the N were poſſeſſed by 
the king and queen of En 98 and ay 
towns were every day coming — do them ho- 
mage. The dauphin was called to the marble 
table, that is, 4 high conſtable's court, for 
the murder of the duke of Burgundy, and 
declared, by decree of parliament, incapable 
of ſucceeding to the kingdom. He appealed 
from that decree to the point of his ſword ; 
that ĩs to ehe em to pan his right 
by arms. | 

Henry rent, over to Raa et © 
bring men and money. The duke of Cla- 
rence his brother, whom he had left governor 
of Normandy, advancing into padre to fight 
the Dauphinois, the dauphin's party, was beat 
and killed, witk mo. duke of Somerſet, and 
many other lords. Philip duke of Burgundy 
fought more ſucceſsfully : the Dauphinois at 
firſt had the advantage; but the duke rallying 
500 horſe, recovered the battle, and routed 
the enemy, after raking two. Knights with his 
own hand. 

Henry, on his return foo Basilea. with 
24,000 archers and 4000 horſe, took Meaux 
after a long ſiege. © Catherine his wife -was 
delivered of a ſon; but that ſo fortunate: and 
+ glorious king fell ſick a ſhort. time after, 
much — by all his people, and died in 
the midſt of his victories, and in the ſtrength 
of his age, whilſt he was meditating the 
onqueſt of the reſt of France, which he al- 
— poſſeſſed almoſt, entirely. When he 

N OL Ih ' - I perceived 
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perceived his laſt hour approaching, he ſet- 
tled the government of the two kingdoms, 
and recommended above all things to thoſe 
to whom he left the power, never to diſpleaſe 
the duke of Burgundy, and not to break with 
him for any conſideration whatſoever, becauſe 
all the wars of France depended on the 
friendſhip and fidelity of that prince. | 
Henry's death was ſoon followed by that 
of Charles. He died at Paris the 21ſt of 
October 1422, as unhappily as he had lived. 
In his forlorn ſtate he preſerved no remains 
of his former majeſty. Charles his ſon and 
lawful ſucceſſor was at a great diſtance; his 
funeral pomp was every way deplorable; no 
princes of the blood were there ſeen in 
mourning, according to cuſtom. Moſt of them 
were priſoners in England, the reſt were di- 
{perſed here and there, as they deteſted a fo- 
reign government. In their place was ſeen 
a foreign prince, the duke of Bedford, bro- 
ther of the deceaſed king of England, who 
ſtyled himſelf regent of the kingdom. 
At the 'end of Charles's funeral ſervice, the 
herald was heard with grief proclaiming, Gol 
give peace to the ſcul of Charles VI. king of 
France; God grant @ happy life to Henry VI 
king of France and England, our ſovereign lord. 
All honeſt Frenchmen groaned at hearing! 
foreigner named, inſtead of the lawful heir of 
the crown, as if with the king the whole royal 
family had been buried. Every one's mind 
Was full of the misfortunes into which France 
n 0 Was 
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was plunged, and the evils which threatened 
her appeared ſtill ae than thoſe ſhe mad 
fuser Fe | | | | 
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NHan RLES VII. heard at the caſtle of Efpail- 
ly, near to Puy in Velay, of the death 


of the king his father; and though he had 


diſinherited him, he did not fail to bewail 
him. He was crowned at Poitiers, till he 
could, according to cuſtom, get himſelf an- 
ointed at Rheims, which was in the poſſeſſion 
of his enemies. He had gone ſom days be- 
fore to Rochelle, where the ceiling of the 
chamber in which he was holding a council 
falling down, he had like to have been killed, 
but, by a particular protection of God, he was 
but ſlightly hurt. 

This prince was only poſſeſſed of Touraine, 
Berry, Languedoc, Lyonnois, Foret, Dau- 
phine, a part of Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge, 
the country of Aunis, in which Rochelle is 
ſituated, and fome other provinces beyond 
the Loire. On this ſide he poſſeſſed ſome 
caſtles, and the reſt of the kingdom was in 
the hands of the Engliſn. The dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany were united againſt 
him, with the duke of Bedford, who took the 
title of * of the kingdom. This laſt had 
12 married 
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married Anne, ſiſter of the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and their union being ſtrengthened by 
that alliance, they were making great prepa- 
Tations againſt their common enemy. 
Many little battles were fought at firſt, in 
which the advantage was ſometimes on one 
fide, ſometimes on the other; but there was 
afterward. a great battle near to Verneuil, in 
which the French were beat. The count de 
Boukam, conſtable of France, was killed, the 
duke d'Alen gon was taken, with many other 
lords. The Ang loft in that battle four or 
five thoufand men. Arthur earl of Richmond, 
brother of the duke of Brittany, and brother- 
in-law of the duke of Burgundy, whoſe ſiſter, 
widow of the dauphin Louis, he had married, 
was made conſtable, In ſo unfortunate a ſtate 
of Charles's affairs, the quarrel which hap- 
pened between Philip duke of Burgundy and 
Humphry duke of Gloceſter gave him ſome 
hopes, becauſe he thought it might be an op- 

ortunity to Philip to come off from the Eng- 


iſh. 

ueline of Bavaria, andes of Hainault, 
* Holland, and of Zealand, a woman bold 
and imperious, after the death of the dauphin 
John, her firſt huſband, had married John 
duke of. Brabant, a buf n of the duke of 
Burgundy, a man weak of mind and body, 
whom ſhe ſoon deſpiſed, as thinking him un- 
worthy of her, and remembering her firſt mar- 
riage. Separating then from him, the mar- 


ried the duke of Gloceſter. Philip had 
eſpouſed 
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eſpouſed the party of the duke of Brabant his 
— and — duke of Bedford had not been 
able to accommodate that matter. Charles 
choſe that time to get peace propoſed to the 
as of Burgundy ; but he wayld hear no- 

unleſs Tanneguy and the others who 
had ad a ſhare in the aſſaſſination of his fa- 
ther were removed. 

Richmond made afterward various pro- 

als, which did not ſucceed at that time, 

ecauſe Philip's mind was too much exaſpe- 
rated, and too full of the deſire of revenge. 
The conſtable was more ſucceſsful in making 
peace with the duke of Brittany his brother, 
and that reconciliation was of great advantage 
to the king's ſervice. Richmond was a very 
good ſubject, but he wanted to be maſter. 
After the removal of Tanneguy, Giac had 
ot the principal ear with Charles, The con- 
Fable was ſo audacious as to carry him off out 
of his bed, and out of his wite's arms, into 
one of his eſtates, where getting him tried 
by his judge- ordinary, he had him drowned. 
The king, though very much provoked at 
that action, did not puniſh it as it deſerved, 
either from; weakneſs, or rather from the 
wretched ſtate of his own affairs. 

The year following, 1428, the Engliſh be- 
"fie ged Orleans, a very conſiderable: city on 
the river. Loire, by which they might enter 
the country which the king poſſeſſed. At 
the beginning of the ſiege, the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, who commanded at it for the Engliſh, 
Ws FS ; ſanding 
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ſtanding on a little height to view the place, 
one of his officers ſaid to him, There you ſee 

torun at one view. Whilſt he was rf in 
theſe words, he was carried off by a ftone ſhot 
at him out of a cannon. © The ſiege however 


was continued, and the town was ſo ſtraitened, 


that it offered to the duke of Redford to fur- 


render to the duke of N condition 
that he ſhould keep it for the duke of Orleans 


then priſoner in England. Bedford refuſed 


the propoſal, and wanted to have the place 


for himſelf. At the ſame time he ſent, un- 


der the command of Faſtol *, an Engliſh 
Knight, a _ convoy to ſupply the camp 
with. provi The French commanded 
by the counts Ps Clermont and de Dunois, 
marching to defeat it, were themſelves de- 
feated with great loſs near to Rauvray-Saint- 
Denys. That battle was called the Herring 


battle, on account of the Lent proviſions 
which they were carrying to the Engliſh camp 


at that time of abſtinence. Such was the 
piety of our anceſtors, who, even in time 


of war, never diſpenſed with the faſt preſcri- 


bed by the chureh. 


Orleans was in extremity ;. the king's troops 


were ruined and diſcouraged by ſo many loſſes; 


there was no money to levy more; and every 


thing ſeemed deſperate, when there came to 
court a young girl between eighteen and 


twenty years of age, who ſaid, that God had 
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ſent her to extricate France out of the hands 
of the Engliſh, its ancient enemies. 

That girl named Joan @Arq, a native of 
Domremy, a a ſmall village near to Vaucou- 
leurs, on the frontiers'of Champagne and Lor- 
raine, had been ſervant in an inn, and uſually 
kept the ſheep. All the country about gave 
her a high character for piety. | Two months. 
before ſhe was intreating Baudricour com- 
mander at Vaucouleurs to ſend her ſpeedily 
to the king; and it is related that the very day 
of the herring battle ſne was more urgent 
than ever, aſſuring him that the king ſuffered 
much that day, and that his backwardneſs in 
ſending her to his majeſty was a great preju- 
dice to his affairs. The governor, after long 
laughing at her viſions, (ſo he called them), 
moved either by the uncommonneſs of the 
affair, or by the importunity of the girl, gave 
her at laſt ſome men to conduct her to Chi- 
non, where the king was at the time. At 
court every body n e a JokE of her, nn 
was looked on as a fool. 

Nevertheleſs the novelty of the thing: in- 
clined the king to ſee her; but in order to try 
her at the time ſhe came to him, he was 
mingled in the throng of courtiers, and or · 
dered one of them to appear in his place. 
The maid went and ſingled him out from all 
the multitude, kneeled down before him, and 
addreſſing him as one educated at court might 
have done, ſhe ſpoke to him theſe words with 


ſurpriſing aſſurance, God hath ſent me hither 10 
raiſe- 
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no the fiege of Orleans, to carry you to. Rheims 
to be ſolemnly crowned, and to declare to you that 
the Engliſh ſhall be expelled your kingdom. 
1D bawch ſhe ſpoke with a confidence which 
ſurpriſed every body, it was long before. credit 
was given to her words; but as ſhe continued 
to aver that all might be loſt for want of be⸗ 
lieving her, the king reſolved at laſt to have 
her examined by ſome doctors. She aſſigned 
a very good motive for her conduct. "When 
ſhe-was aſked why ſhe was clothed like a man, 


| the anſwered, ſhe was obliged to ĩt becauſe 


ſhe was ſent to fight, and that as ſhe was to 

be with ſoldiers, ſhe could better keep herſelf 
from their inſolence in that dreſs. . "Thus ſhe 
gained credit by degrees. When ſhe was 
called to the council, ſhe ſpoke as. pertinently 
concerning the war as the moſt experienced 
generals. She was obſerved. to handle her 
arms, and manage a mettleſome horſe with ſo 
much addreſs, that ſne might have been ta- 
ken for a horſeman accompliſhed in all thoſe 
exerciſes. In every thing ele her ſimplicity 
was extraordinary. 

The king, moved with theſe things, reſol- 
| ned to give her the troops which ſhe demand- 
ed to ſuccour Orleans, and to ſend ſome of 
his generals along with her. As ſhe approach- 
ed the town, her men, terrified with 1 many 
forts which muſt be carried, told her, that 
her enterpriſe was impoſſible. She exhorted 
them to truſt in God, and to begin with ma- 


| king their confeſſion : the aſſured them that 
K e 
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the Engliſh would do nothing to hinder their 
paſſage. In fact, they abandoned without 
fighting the forts on that ſide where the 
French were making their attack. She en- 
tered gloriouſly with her ſuceours, and _ 
the whole town with joy and ö 2 

A little after, as the count de Bands was 
bringing a ſecond ſuccour, the maid made a 
fally to go and meet him, and conducted him 
into the place. That fame day ſhe took one 


of the ene y l Ports; - The day after ſne car- 


ried another, and ſhowed in thoſe two actions 
both the valour of a foldier and the conduct 
4 a general. She lay all night before the 

rt, with a reſolution to attack the day 
following a third fort, which was at the end 
of the bridge, where all the Engliſh had got 
together. At break of day ſhe began her 
attack. About mid-day we was wounded in 


the moat, and yet perſiſted. Towards the 


evening ſhe cried out all at once to attack, 
and that the fort ſhould be carried. Then 
all the ſoldiers, animated as it were by a di- 
vine impulſe, entered on all ſides. 

The Engliſh were repulſed, and raiſed the 
fie ge the eighth of May 1429. Our people, 
+ had hardly loſt 100 men in ſuch danger- 


ous attacks, returned thanks to God, and 


gave the higheſt commendations to the maid 3 
and, though the count de Dunois and the 


other Seh had behaved extremely well, 


they were, nevertheleſs, Not diffatified that the 
* Populace 
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populace and ſoldiers ſhould, give all the glo- 
ry to the maid. 
The French army took ſome REM: and 
the conſtable, to — the king had been 
os to grant permiſſion to come and join 
im, went into Normandy, - to make war 
againſt the Engliſh. The maid, after that, 
declared; that ſhe was warned from above, 
that the Engliſh, -the ancient enemies of the 
French, were gathering together their forces 
to fight them. She exhorted our men 5 
march againſt them courageouſly, and 
miſed them a certain victory. The thing — 
pened as ſhe had foretold. - The battle was 
fought at Patay in Beauce, where the Eng- 
liſh- were beat, with little loſs on our fide, and 
Talbot, a famous general among the Eng- 
liſh, was taken in that battle. 
The maid, returning to the king, adviſed 
him to go to Rheims and get himſelf crown- 
ed. All the council were againſt it, becauſe 
Rheims, and all the places between that and 
Orleans, were in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. 
The maid's opinion prevailed, and the king 
prepared for the journey. Mean- time, the 
fame of the maid of Orleans flew through the 
whole kingdom, and inſpired courage in the 
French, who flocked from all parts to the 
King's army. The Engliſh, on the contrary, 
were diſcouraged, and ſeveral towns were ſo 
terrified as to ſurrender to the king in his 
age. He drew near Troyes, which he 


found very well fortified, and in which the 
duke 
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duke of Burgundy had a ſtrong: army of Bur- 
gundians and Engliſh.” 5 
Our army ſuffered much at that ſiege Nitin 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and was almoſt reduced 
to deſpair. Before conſenting to 'abandon 
the enterpriſe, the king ſent- for the 'maid 
of Orleans, who demanded two days more, 
and aſſured him that, within that hed the 
town would ſurrender: Charles, who thought 
himſelf happy if in ſix he could finiſn fo 
difficult an enterpriſe, ordered to wait, not- 
withſtanding the extremity to which he ſaw 
matters reduced. The maid, at the ſame 
time, cauſed raiſe a battery, which obliged the 
town to Capitulate. The garriſon GE en 
and Troyes ſurrendered to the king. 
The fame of fo many victories awakened 
in all the French their love for their prince; 
they thought him invincible, and that to 
oppoſe his progreſs was to withſtand God, 
who declared the juſtice of his cauſe. 
The biſhop of Chalons came, at the head 
of all the burghers of his city, to brin 
the keys to the king; and Rheims — 1 oy 
opened her gates joyfully. On Charles's 
try, he was ſolemnly crowned the day Aer, 
being the -17th of July 1429, according to 
the cuſtom of his anceſtors; and what the 
maid had foretold was accompliſhed, "contrary 
to the expectation of every body. 
Afterward ſhe came to the king to aſk 
her diſmiſſion; ſaying, that, ſince the things 
which: had been intruſted to her by heaven 


Were 


* 
— 


were guided, it was time 0 Fe, * 
to her retreat, and quit the military life, 
which ſhe had taken up by order of al- 
mighty God. The king would, not grant 
her requeſt, and . her to remain 
in his retinue. After taking Beauvais, Sen- 
lis, and St Denys, he beſieged Paris by the 
maid's advice. The Pariſians, being attach 
ed to the family of Burgundy, defended 
themſelves 1 The maid, after 
— the counterſcarp on the ſide of the 
t Honors, cauſed throw in faggots to 
the moat, and did not diſcontinue her en- 
terpriſe, though ſhe was ſhot through the 
by fo till the duke CAlengon aid her off 
ail 
The king was obliged, a ſhort. time after, 
to raiſe the ſiege with ſome loſs. | The Bur- 
gundians beſieging Compiegne, . the maid 
threw | herſelf into the town. In a. ſally, in 
which her men were not able to reſiſt the ene- 
my, pouring upon them from all quarters, 
ſhe, cauſed the retreat to be 5 during 
which, like an experienced officer, he pla- 
ced herſelf i in the rear, to make good the re- 
treat. Her horſe fell under her, and the 
Burg undians took ban. and Wee her * 
to, the Engliſh. e 20 
They, inſtead of admiring ſo uncommon 
virtue, which they ought to have eſteemed 
in an enemy, put her into the hands of the 
biſhop of Beauvais to try her. That prelate, 
being wel affected to the Engliſh party, con 
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demned her as a ſorcereſs, and for wearing 
mens cloaths. In execution of that ſentence, 
ſhe was burnt alive at Rouen, in 1431. Ris 

Engliſh ſpread a report, that ſhe had at la 

acknowledged that the revelations of 4 5 
ſhe had ſo much boaſted, were falſe. But 
the pope, ſome time after, named commiſ- 


ſioners. Her trial was ſolemnly reviſed, and 


her conduct approved by a final judgment, 
which the pope himſelf conficmed.. The 
Burgundians were forced to raiſe the. ſiege of 
'Compiegne. 

The young king of Engla d came from 
Rouen to Paris, into which he made his en- 
try by the gate of St Denys, the 2d of De- 
cember 1431, and got himſelf crowned king 
of France in the cathedral church of Notre- 
dame, rather after the Engliſh faſhion than 
ours. Mean; time, the count de Dunois made 
an attempt on Chartres, by means of two 


| Engliſh merchants whom he had gained. 
They were. wont to bring proviſions i Fc the 


town; and the count giving them ſome ſol- 
diers, dreſſed like carters, to take poſſeſſion 
of the gates, he ſent others, by different 
roads, who had orders: to be near the carters, 
at the ſame time that he was to be there him- 
ſelf. He was in concert alſo wich John Sar- 
raſin, a famous Jacobin preacher, who, ha- 
ving warning by what gate he was to enter, 
invited his hearers to a ſermon at the other 
extremity of the town, on the day and hour 
appointed for the meeting of. our; COP 
Vol. II, K ne 
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An the people flocking thither,' as uſual, 
with great ardour, the preacher made a long 
ſermon, to give time for the enterpriſe, 
Mean- time the merchants entered, and amu- 
ſed thoſe who guarded the gates by giving 
chem wine and ſome fiſhes. At the ſame 
time our people ſeized the gate; and the 
count de Dunois coming up, entered with 
his ſoldiers. The people ſeemed ready to 

lay down their arms, when the biſhop, John | 
de Fetigny, arrived. As he was one of the 
leaders of the Burgundian party, he animated 
every body to the battle. He was unfortu- 
| ed Killed in it, and the town was plun- 


"Whilſt what dpterric the war was fo fic: 
ceſsfully managed, the court was perplexed 
with a ſtrange accident that happened to Tri- 
mouille, the king's favourite. Bueil, and 
Tome other perſons, confidents of Charles of 
Anjou, count du Maine, and brother to the 
queen, took him, and carried him off. The 
King, ſurpriſed at that account, believed the 
intention was againſt his own perſon ; but, 
at laſt, he allowed himſelf to be appeaſed, 
either from fear or from the addreſs of the 
count, his brother-in-law, and he approved 
the thing! in a full aſſembly of the ſtates- ge- 
neral, which were then ſitting at Tours. The 
count had the prineipal authority; but Bueil 
and his companions were ſoon turned out of 
favour. The earl of Richmond was buſy in 
fig a w"_ with the duke of Burgundy. 

| The 
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The two princes were well difpoſed, and there 


had already been a truce made, ſome time 
before, which was ſoon broken byt the intereſt 


of the Engliſh. 

At 5 time, ho lady of the duks of Bed- 
ford, who was ſiſter of the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and who. united thoſe two princes, dying, 
their friendſhip. began to cool, and it was. 
perceived they might be diſunited. The re- 


ports made to them, on either ſide, exaſpera- 


ted their minds; ſome, likewiſe, laboured to 
reconcile them, and their common friends 


brought them, with that intention, to St O- 


mer; but the matter ſucceeded fo. ill, that 
they retired without ſeeing each other, be- 
cauſe the Duke of Burgundy. pretended that 


It belonged to the duke of Bedford. to pay 


him the firſt viſit. They were, after this, 


more eſtranged than ever, and the conſtable 


laid hold on that opportunity to diſpoſe Phi: 
lip to a peace. At laſt it was concluded, by 


the mediation of Eugene IV. and of the ge- 


neral council then fitting at Baſil. | 
_The conditions were, that Charles ſhould 


diſclaim and renounce the murder commit- 


ted on the perſon of John duke of Burgun- 


dy as a baſe action, which he would have 
hindered had he been of an age to do ſo; that 
Philip on his ſide ſhould beg the king not to 
entertain any hatred againſt him, and that 
thenceforward the two princes” ſhonld live in 


a good underſtanding, without remembering, 
Po enmities; that if the N of ſo 


K 2 horrible 
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horrible an aſſaſſination could be diſcovered, 
the king ſhould” caufe' them to be puniſhed. 
N to their demerits; if they could not 
be taken, that they ſhould be baniſhed for 
ever out of the kingdom, without any expec- 
ration of a pardon. That at Montreau- faut - 
Tonne, where the duke had been killed, and 
at the Carthuſian monaſtery at Dijon, whore | 
he was buried, there ſhould be a religious 
foundation made for the repoſe of his foul at 
the king's expenſe, and that, for an indemni- 
fication, he ſhould yield to Philip the counties: 
of Auxerre, of Macon, and of Bar on the 
Seine, with Arras, Peronne, Montdidier, and 
Roye, to be held as a peerage, the ſoverei 

ty reſerved to the King, and the jurldie on 
to the parliament of Paris” that "hi ſhould. 
pledge to him alſo Amiens, Corbie, Abbeville, 
and all the county of Ponthieu, with ſome o- 
ther places on the Somme, redeemable for 
400,000 gold crowns, that during the duke's 
life he ſhould not do homage to the king for 
all the lands held of him; that the king 
ſhould defend him againſt the En gliſn, if“ he 
were attacked by them; and has! he ſhould 
make no peace with them bur with the duke's. 
confenr. 

Though theſe conditions were harſh, and 
ſemed not very ſuirable'to royal majeſty, the 
King was obliged to accept them, and choſe 
Aker to ſübmit than to ruin his affairs, under 
Fae etext of preſerving a vain honour. Queen 

bel of Bavaria, the Eing' 8 mother, after 

baving 


hy ex ** verty, * un⸗ 
juſt wing which yo lng pores. againſt 
= ſon, died the 24th of September ud A 
equally deſpiſed by the Englih 

French, and e to erde. s 
The Engliſh, diſſatisfied with the duke of 
Burgundy, endeayoured to raiſe a rebellion in 

Holland againſt . him, which obliged that 

prince to declare war againſt them. "The Pa- 

riſians perceiving Pontoiſe, Corbeil, St Denys 
and the other towns about in the king 'S PO 25 
ſion, and that the duke of Burgundy, 187 0 whoſe 
fake they were attached to the En; gliſh, had 
made his peace, had thoughts alſo of return- 

ing to their duty. The conſtable, being in- 
formed of thoſe good diſpoſitions, advanced 
as far as Pontoiſe with the count de Dunois, 
and acquainted them, that if they wanted to 
be freed from the Engliſh yoke, he would 
come to their aſſiſtance. _ 

On that declaration the citizens aſſembled, 
with an intention to fall upon the Engliſh. 
They, in order to hinder them, wanted to 
make themfelves maſters of the gate of St 
Denys; but the citizens chained the ſtreets, and 
1 them down with ſtones and plaiſter 
thrown from the houſe-tops, and out at the 
windows. Mean time Richmond taking pol; 
ſeſſion of the gate St Jaques, by the aſliſtance 
of the citizens who guarded it, his men di. 
PIR themſelves on all ſides a 85 
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iemfelves ſtrong enough, laid down their 
The Te Deum was ſung in thankſgiving 
for the reduction of the cicy, to the great joy 
of all the people. In the evening Richmond 
laid fiege. to the Baſtille, and the 15 after 
ſeized the bridge of Charenton. The Baſtille 
was obliged to capitulate, and the Engliſh 
retired with their lives fafe and unhure. 
The duke of Burgundy beſieged Calais on 
the word of the inhabitants of Ghent, who, 
by their levity and natural inſolence, forced 
him to abandon the enterpriſe, by threaren- 
ing to kill him. The Engliſh,, mean-time, 
did not remain idle. They retook Pontoiſe 
in the winter- time in a ſurpriſing manner. 
When the ditches were frozen over, and | 
the earth was quite covered with ſnow, they 
dreſſed themſelves in white, and ſpread our 
linen ſheets, under which they flipped to 
the very foot of the wall; at a certain ſignal 
they aroſe all at once, and begun the ſcalade. 
he burghers made a very ſtout defence, and 
fent to fetch aſſiſtance from St Denys; but 
before it came, the town was taken. 
The conſtable on his fide took Meaux, and 
fome other places, notwithſtanding the refift- 
ance of the Engliſh. Whilſt the king's power 
was recovering by the ſtrength and proſperous | 
Weceſs of his arms, it had like to have beer 
ruined in 1439 by domeſtic divifions. The 
dukes of Alengon and Bourbon, with fome 
i other 
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other princes and lords, diſobliged at having 
no ſhare in the government, confederated to- 
gether, and undertook a war againſt the — 
under pretext that he allowed himſelf to 
governed by very bad mihiſters. They Ent 
the baſtard of Bourbon to the dauphin Louis, 
to bring him over to the party. - 

That prince, from his earlieſt years, hadi 
always ſhown great wit and vivacity; but he 
was reſtleſs, ambitious,. and an enemy to de- 
pendence. He was ſeventeen years of age, 
and was married a year before with Margaret, 
daughter of the king of Scotland. From that 
time he had left off the trifles which are too 
eagerly purſued at that age, and thought an. 
injury was done him not to employ him in 
public affairs, and he ſecretly murmured a- 
gainſt the king for not calling him to action. 
The baſtard repreſented to him the ſtate of 
things, the ſtrength and deſigns of Paris; 
that the princes intended nothing but the ſer- 
vice of the king and the good of the king- 
dom; that it was his intereſt to provide for tlie 
neceſfities of the defolated Kingdom; and that 
nothing but the dauphin's authority could 
prevent its total ruin. That young prince,, 
brought over by thoſe arguments, entered in- 
to the league, and ftole away from court. 
Charles declared the dukes of Alengon and 
Bourbon, and the reſt who had bereaved him 
of his ſon, guilty of high treafon. The king, 
where the Sas appeared, declared to 
him, that the King ſhould always be _— 

ute 
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ſolute maſter; ſo that the young prince eaſily 
perceived that there was no hope of ſucceed- 
ing in his claims, eſpecially after the duke of 
Burgundy, from whom he had demanded a 
retirement in his dominions, had anſwered, 
that he would willingly entertain him there, 
but that he was not to expect that he ſhould 
give him any aſſiſtance againſt the king. He 
was therefore obliged to come and aſk the 
king's pardon; the neceſſity of affairs forced 
the dauphin to this ſtep, and the duke was 
continually ſeconding that neceſſity by his ex- 
hortations. . | Þ * 3 = $y - ao 
After the king had pardoned him, the 
young. prince ſaid, with a very haughty air, 
that he muſt alſo pardon the reſt; and Charles, 
provoked at that ſaying, anſwered, that he 
received no laws from his ſubjects, and far 
leſs from his ſon, and refuſed that favour. 
Upon that the dauphin replied, that he muſt 
then return, and that he had ſo promiſed to 
the princes. The king made a joke of any 
promiſe given by his ſon without his order; 
and at laſt added, that if he were wearied of 
being with him, the door was open, and he 
might go where he pleaſed. At theſe words. 
he begun to be ſenſible of the royal and pa- 
2 power, and returned entirely to his 
ieee 
doned the princes; but he took from the 
duke of Bourbon, contriver of the plot, all 
che places of which he had the nen 
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As for the baſtard of Bourbon, he was ſewed 
in a ſack, and throwh' into the river at Bar- 
ſur- Aube. The king changed all the dau- 
phin's domeſtics except his confeſſor and his 
phyſician, and ſet abour him truſty perſons. 
He went afterward' to Troyes, where, deſiring 
to put a ſtop to the diſorders committed by 
the military, he eſtabliſhed” a fund for their 
ſubſiſtence, and for that purpoſe! impoſed the 
taille, (taillage, or pe which ſince that 
time has been 

After long diſputes, peace was concluded 
between the family of Orleans and that of 
Burgundy. Charles of Orleans, who was pri- 
ſoner in England from the battle of Azin- 
court, was feleaſed by the intervention of 
Philip duke of Burgundy, on payment how 
ever of a great ranſom; and he married! 
of Cleves, daughter of Adolphus duke of 
Cleves, and of Mary ſiſter of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, as he had promiſed in his confine- 
ment. The marriage was celebrated with: 
great magnificence. Philip ſent to Charles. 
the golderr fleece, which was the badge of the 
order of knighthood which he had newly in- 
ſtituted. He received alſo from him the col- 
lar of his order. The two dukes, being uni- 
ted by theſe teſtimonies of mutual friendſhip; 
lived | in a ſtrict correſpondence. 

Many of the nobility attached themſelves 
to the duke of ole who came to court 
with a great The king, who had 


been 6018 betrayed, and who for that reaſom 
Mas. 
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was always diffident, was ſuſpicious of him; 
ſo that he ordered him to be told, that if he 

Intended to come to court, he ſhould come 
with fewer attendants. The duke of Bur- 
gundy had roundly told him beforehand, that 
ſo much magnificence would not be agree- 


able, and that the king's miniſters would not 


ſuffer him to intermeddle in affairs. That 


prince, after paying his obeiſance to the king, 
returned home, and lived there peaceably. 


Mean-time the king and the dauphin be. 


| fieged Pontoiſe; Talbot twice ſupplied that 


—— with proviſions. Richard duke of Vork, 
regent of the kingdom, and governor of Nor- 
mandy, making a falſe attack on one ſide 


of the camp, paſſed the river on the other, 
and entered the place with his army. Charles 


failed not to continue the ſiege, and taking 


the church of Notre-dame which commanded 
the rown, the Engliſh were no longer able to 
hold out. The Princes revolted a ſecond 


time. They met at Nevers, from whence 


they ſent their complaints to the king. They 
chiefly complained of two things; . firſt, that 
a peace was not made with En gland; and, 
ſecondly, that the people were too heav ily 
loaded with taxes. This was the pretext 
which they gave to their ambitious deſigns, 

Charles, to appeaſe the commotions, and 
deprive the princes of every reaſon. of com- 
Pplaint, anſwered, dane Engliſh were ma- 
king propoſals ſo intoleraBte, and demanding 


o many provinces in full ſovereignty, that it 
he 
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he granted their demands, the princes them: 


ſelves would oppoſe his too great eaſineſs of 
temper: that with regard to the taxes, it was 
known how neceſſary they were for ſupporting 
the expenſe of the war, and that, as far as he 
had been able, he had raed nothing without 
the conſent of the ſtates-general, but that 
the chief perſons of the ſtares having repre- 
ſented that thoſe aſſemblies could not be held 
without being an additional charge to the 
people, who paid their repreſentatives, he laid 
on the taxes according to the neceſlity of his 
affairs, and cauſed the money to be paid into 


his coffers by the aſſeſſors of the F with 


the leaſt poſſible expenſe. 

Mean- time the Engliſh beſieged Dieppe ; 
the dauphin who wanted only an opportunity 
to ſignalize himſelf, undertook to raiſe the 


ſiege of that place. At the ſame time the 


king marched in perſon with 16,000 horſe to 


ſuccour the town of Tartas, which was to 


ſurrender if a royal army came not to its aſ- 
ſiſtance before a certain time. Upon the 
army's coming, the town remained under the 
government of Charles. He took St Severe, 
and ſome other places in Gaſcony. 1 
The dauphin, who had accompanied thi 
king, was ſent back to Normandy,” upon the 
reiterated intreaties of the count de Dunois, 
to oppoſe General Talbot, who was beſieging 
the town of Dieppe; and having foroed the 
Engliſh eamp, he ſupplied Dieppe with pro: 


Gun and raiſed the ſiege. Mean- time the 
| duke 


| 
| 
| 
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duchy of Luxemburg, as heir of Antony of 
1 and of John of Bavaria, his uncles. 
A truce was agreed between the two kings 
till a peace pi. 4 be concluded. Henry kin 

of England married Margaret daughter o 
the 55 of Sicily, a woman active and cou- 
rageous, who might have, been capable of 
infpiring her N. e great deſigns, had 
The met with a courage like her oẽ¹ n. The 
dauphin during the truce made war againſt 
the Swiſs, who had rebelled againſt the em- 
peror. That war * 1, and a little 
After, vearied .of e. he retired 1 into 


 Dauphine. 


"His imperious humour was not ſatisfied 
with the ſmall ſhare that he had in the go- 
vernment. He complained of the king's 


amours, and of his majeſty's bad treatment of 


the queen his mother. His turbulent and 
frerfal temper, troubleſome to the king, and 
to himſelf, covered his ambition under A 
vain pretexts. 

The church had been troubled about that 
time. by the great commotions which happer- 


ed at Baſil. Eugene IV. made a decree to 


transfer the council to | Ferrara, where the 
Greeks, who had o long ſeparated, from the 
Roman church, were to meet, to endeavour 
a reunion. The fathers of the council 
thought that the pope could not change the 
place of the council but with their conſent, 


. ä their ſeſſions. The pope Wie 
315 lle 


R he 
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nulled; the council and its decrees: : the coun- 
cil, on its ſide, depoſed the 5 fe © and reſolved 
to elect another. 

Amedeus duke of 8 was living at that 
time in a hermitage called Ripaille, into which 
he had retired from the world and from bu- 
ſineſs, and though ſtill in full vigour, he had 
left his dominions to his ſon Louis, on con- 
dition however, that if he did not govern as 
he ought to do, the father would reſume the 
government. So they conſulted him about 
the moſt i important affairs, and as to the reſt 
he paſſed his life very quietly and comforc- 
ably, and he had even preſerved ſome degree 
of ſplendour and dignity, He was the perſon 
whom. the fathers of Baſil 22 for pope, and 
he took the name of Felix 

France always reſpected the authority of the 
council, and yet remained ſubmiſſive to Eu- 
5 ge; but an affembly. of, prelates held at 

ourges in 1438, by the king's order, recei- 
ved moſt of the decrees. of the fathers of Ba- 
61. The reſolution of that aſſembly was con- 


| firmed by the king; and that is hat is called 


the nens ſantion, . the principal aim qt 
which was to preſerve to chapters the. election 
to the benefices called con/itorial, . Biſhoprics 
and abbacies.are:ſo ca led, becauſe i it is cuſto- 
mary, when they are vacant, to propoſe. them 
before the pope in a full conſiſtory mn 
Mean- 55 Eug ene died, and . oh 
elected Nic Thoſe of Baſil and their 
adherents e F 18 * and the church 
Vor- II I. was 
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was threatened with a ſchiſm as troubleſome 
as that from which it had been juſt extricated, 
if Charles had not ſpeedily applied a remedy 
ſuitable to ſo great an evil. He ſent ambaſ- 
fadors to the two popes, and was fo ſucceſsful 
in his negotiations, that Felix renounced the 
pontificate, on condition that he ſhould con- 
tinue a cardinal and perpetual legite à later: 
in Savoy and its neighbourhood. Then the 
council, which had by its own authority been 
transferred to Lauſanne, acknowledged Ni- 


_ colas, and ſeparated. A 
There happened at the ſame time a great 
inſurrection at London. The mayor, an e- 
nemy of the biſhop of Exeter, lord keeper 
of the ſeals in England, under pretext of 
taxes impoſed on the people, put himſelf at 
their head, entered that biſhop's houſe, and 
killed him. Emboldened by his crime, he at- 
tacked Suffolk, who was in higheſt favour 
with the king. Henry, to ſatisfy the people, 
cauſed him to be put in priſon ; ſome time 
after he recalled him to court. The clamours 
of the people. were renewed, and the king, 
to ſcreen” his favourite from the fury of the 
mob, helped him to make his eſcape. He 
fled to France, where he was taken and be- 
Wester at Rouen by order of the duke of So- 


The mob, emboldened by the ſucceſs of 
their enterpriſes, were ſo audacious as to de- 
mand from the king thoſe of his council, 
who they ſaid were contrivers of Suffolk“ 
n hk ; | = eſcape ; 
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eſcape; he was ſo weak as to deliver them 
up, and the rebels cut off their heads. The 
troubles being appeaſed for a ſhort time, in 
the midſt of the truce, the Engliſh had 
thoughts of a war, and ſurpriſed Fougere, a 
place of ſtrength belonging to the duke of 
Brittany, between Brittany and Normandy. 
There were likewiſe complaints that the Eng- 
liſh diſguiſed themſelves to pillage the ter- 
ritories of France, and that they abuſed the 
Normans attached to the king, who had gone 
to ſee their eſtates during the truce. Upon 
theſe accounts the king undertook the defence 
of the duke his vaſſal, and rede manded Fou- 
gere, which Henry would not reſtore, nor re- 
pair the damages which his troops had occa- 
ſioned. JJ OS 
Charles took that refufal for an infraction 
of the truce, and prepared for entering Nor- 
mandy, according to = plan laid in the coun- 
cil of war. Francis I. duke of Brittany was 


to enter on one ſide with the earl of Rich- 


mond his uncle, and the count de Dunois on 
the other. He took firft Pont-Audemer and 
Liſieux, and then went and beſieged Mante. 
The beſieged demanding a conference with 
him, he remonſtrated with great eloquence 
againſt the perfidy of the Engliſh, who had 
broken the truce by taking Fougere, and ra- 
vaging France, which had obliged. the King 


to renew the war with thoſe perfidious viola- 
tors of treaties; and he added, that he was 
reſolyed to drive them not only out of Nor- 

ESE i ä5i r 
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mandy, but alſo out of all France: he exhorted 


them to remember the love which they owed 
to their king and country, and not to wait for 
the laſt extremities. Moved with. the count's 
arguments, they ſubmitted, and Evreux =p 
Vernon followed their example. 8 
Mean- time the duke of Brittany and his 
uncle took St Lo and Carentan; the duke 
d' Alengon took likewiſe his own town, and 
the inhabitants of ſeveral other places expelled | 
the Engliſh garriſons; but Verneuil, a town 
on the confines of Normandy and Perche, 
which was reckoned impregnable, Was deli- ] 
vered up to the King by intelligence. A | 
miller was the occaſion of that conqueſt ; as 
the Engliſh had abuſed him for neglect of du- 
when a centinel, he reſalved to be reven- 
ped. and to deliver up the town to the King. 
or that purpoſe he amuſed the burghers who 


were to mount guard; thoſe whom they were 


to rebeye being weary, and. 8 their i 
duty negligently, or leaving their poſts, the ] 


king's troops were informed of it, and they 
entered the place. Afterward preparations 
were made for a more conſiderable enterpriſe, ; 


which was the ſiege of Rouen. 

The king ſtopped at Pont de PArche, with- 
in a very ſhort diſtance of that town; and the 
count de ne, blockading it, cauſed firſt 


4 ſummon e Engliſh. They diſpatched the 
heralds with contempt, 15 nd the count began 
his works; but finding the 


attack of the place 


1 he dethought himſelf of * 
their 


and ſoon 
N 4435 +4 wo 


. 


- 


their proviſions. The inhabitants then re- 
ſolved: to deliver up to the count two towers, 
by which he might enter into the place. He 
was already mounting theſe by ſcalade, when 
Talbot came up haſtily, repulſed” the counts 
men, and put to the ſword the burghers who 
had been willing to ſurrender theſe two towers. 
This was the occaſion of loſing the town to 
the Engliſh ; for the inhabitants were appre- 
henſive of being taken by aſſault, and left to 
the diſcretion of the conquerors. They there- 
fore came all in a body about the houſe of 
their governor the duke of Somerſet, and 
aſked his permiſſion to capitulate. He was 
forced to yield to the cries of the people, and 
{till more to the famine with which the town 
JJ. 
The archbiſhop was deputed to invite the 
king to come into the city of Rouen, the keys 


of which were brought to him as ſoon as he 
came near, Somerſet retired into his own pa- 


| lace; he was there beſieged by the king, and 


allowed to ſurrender on terms. He promiſed 
a great ſum of money, and to get Arques, 
Caudebec, Honfleur, and ſome other ſtrong 
1 ſurrendered. Talbot was left for an 


hoſtage, and the artillery of the Engliſh re- 


mained in the king's poſſeſſion. He made His 


folemn entry into Rouen, ſettled the police, 
and carefully prevented any irregularities of 
the ſoldiers. Fougere ſurrendered to the duke 


of Brittany. Charles laid ſiege to Harfleur, 
took it, becauſe he himſelf haſtened 
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the ſiege, and advanced the works, which he 
went and viewed. The duke de Nupois took 
Honfleur by force, which Somerſet had. bound 
himſelf to get ſurrendered. „ Fora 

The army was aftef ward dwided in two bo. 


dies, the more eaſily to finiſh the conqueſt of 


Normandy, Thomas Quiriel * brought from 
England 3000 1 Pot at Chetburg, 
and joined them to the veteran troops of the 
fame nation. That army Which. waleked the 

YFovince, was met and defeated by the count 


de Clermont; that was the laſt effort of the 


Engliſh to defend Normandy. Ks + he duke of 
Brittany took Avranches, he count de Du- 
nois took poſſeſſion. of Bayeux, and the UE 


Bimſelf attacking Caen, Toots . it 


ſurrender. 5 


The co onſtable then beſ eged Cherburg, the 


only place in Normandy which the Engliſh 


poſſeſſed. At that fiege Gaſpard Bureau, grand 


maſter of the ordnance, found out. an inven- 
tion to hinder the cannon. of a battery raiſed 


on the ſea- ore from. being wet by the tide, 


which paſſed over them twice a- day. He had 


greaſed: ſkins with which he obere the can- 
non, Which, notwithſtanding the flux of the 
ka, was in a condition to be fired as ſoon as 
the reflux happened. The place was at laſt 


ſurrendered, and all Normandy reduced. The 


conqueſt of this great province was effected i in 
a year and ſx days. N 1 


* This name appears to a be a le, as no 4 
— is now common; Perhaps 1 it may be Quarles. ] 
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A ſhort reflection on the prodigious: rapi- 
dity of thoſe conqueſts of the king, and on 
het cauſes which acct lerated them, will not 
be amiſs. - His main flbſtanct was his honeſty 
nd equity for the atminiſtration of juſtice, 
which he AH cate ſhould: be performed with 
the greateſt exatneſs, engaged the towns to 
ſabmit to the government of ſo juſt a prince. 
When they ſurrendered, he prevented the diſ- 
orders of the military, and he not only ſtrict- 
ly obſerveck the capitulations, but ſomerimes 
even rant d more than he had promiſed, 
The foldiers were guilty of 'ho- depredations 
in the country; becauſe; as he ordered them 
to be punctually paid, he alſo ou care to 
make them Me regularly. ' - 

| He had made fine regulations! as the houſe. 
he hold troops, aud for the militia. Theſe 'regu- 
1h Wl lations preferibed' to them what methods every 
nd one was to uſe, both in attacking and defend- 
n- ing; im What manner they were to fight, and 
ed Ml what order they” wefe to obſerve in every 
e, ching. Nothing was wanting at ſieges nei⸗ 
d her ptöbifons, por powder, nor artillery. He 
n- took care to have it very well ſerved, and tkat 
he | every. thing ſhould be Ted at an exact mi- 
48 nute; he cauſed every one to be punctually 
it paid Who were to act, fo that ſieges were 
xx carried on with incredible diſpatch. This 

n prince was likewiſe careful to have very expert 
and vallant generals to command his armies, 


among others the count. de' Dunois' and the 
= HS TE * conſtable, 
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conteble. without mentioning t thoſe who were 
wont to ſerve under them. 
Among the. illuſtriqus. men of that age i is 
deſervedly reckoned. James, Coeur, who, w Was 
ſkilful in commerce and the management of 
the finances, whoſe ſhining fortune was ruined 
by a court-intrigue.. . The two. brothers John 
and Gaſpard Bureau are likewiſe remarkable 
for e in the art of er and 
management of che artillery. rform- 
ed Ognal ſervices 4n the conquelt c ms Nora 
dy. But in matters of importance the king 
a ted himſelf, and to encourage his: men, he 
neither feared ht e ſerupleg. to expoſe 
his own perſon. |. 

Mean-time 3 N adralery led a very 
innocent life, with. regard to manners, but ef- 
feminate and lazy, and could ſcarcely reſtrain 
his.own, people, ſo far was he from being ter- 
rible to his enemies. Having finiſhed the 
conqueſt of Normandy in the month of Au- 
gull, the king thought proper, without 15 

„to carry his victorious army, encouraged 
by ſo many . ſucceſſes, into Aquitaine: ſo, 
145 the carl of Richmond governor of the 
<anquered province, he advanced into Peri- 

gord, where he took Bergerac and St Fol, _ 
In the ſpring of the year following, the 
count de Dunois, governor of Guienne, be- 
ſieged Blaye by ſea and land, took, the town 
by aſſault, and the caſtle on capitulation. He 
then took the; ſtrong caſtles of Bourg and 
onſac,, after which he beſieged * 
whic 
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which was reduced to ſurrender, if it were not 
ſuccoured by the twentieth of June.” "When 
that day was come, a herald came out of the 
town to call the Engliſh army td t the aſſiſtance 
of Bourdeaux, declaring, that, fafling ef that 
hn Wl fuccour, the town would furrender. When 

the herald" had reported that no army appear 
and ed, the inhabitants opened the gates. Upon 
5:4 the count's being received there, he became 
an- admired for his equity, his integrity, and his 
ing wiſe overninent, and kept the While $a 
= vince in the greateſt” tranquillity. 9's 

Now nothing but Bayonne 4 in the 
poſſeliic ion of the Fngliſh” The counts de Du- 
nois and de Foix battered it with great vio- 
tence. It was faid, that there appeared in the 
air a white eros, wlüch had feryed for 4 
warning t to tlle [ to Leave the red 
croſs, which Was the Engliſh ſtandard, for 
| the white croſs; which was that of France. 
Whatevet be in that, they ſurrendered on fea: 


duced in ten months time to the King's obe. 


1 10 anch it returned 300 years after 
II. king of England had united it to 


reſtored to Henry III. what his grandfather 
1705 Au uſtus had conquered mere. 

e Nico! 5 V. like a common father, 
5 he lega Sa „ with ofders' to treat of peace 
between 25 two kings. Charles eafily hear- 
kened to that propo dal, both to ſpare Chri- 


dom 


ſonable conditions. Thus Aquitaine was re- 


Tr crowh, and 200 years after St Louis had 


ch ſtan blood, and to unite the forces of Chriſten- | 
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dom againſt the common enemy, that is to 
ſay, againſt the Turk. The king of England 
received that legation haughtily, and anſwer. 
ed, that when he ſhould have as much advan- 
tage over France, as that crown had over 
him, he ſhould then begin to liſten to propo- 
ſals of peace. But yain were his expectations 
of recovering the provinces which he had loſt, 
To this the troubles of his own kingdom, and. 
the diviſions of the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, were unſurmountable impediments. 
We have already obſerved, that they be. 
gan from the time that Richard II. was forced | 
o yield the crown to Henry duke of Lan- 
— th Richard duke of Tork retended that 
the crown belonged to him; thence thoſe ir- 
reconcileable enmities between thoſe two 
houſes; thence the factions of the white and 
red roſes, which occalioned fo many wars. 
Richard 1 of York, begun, them. That 
. prince, who was a great and bold warrior, 
[l thought that the effeminacy of Henry VI. 
\ would afford him. an. opportunity of making | 
1 good the claims of his. amily. He ſecretly 
1 raiſed the province of Kent, of which Can- 
I} terbury is the capital. John Kad or Cade, 
Nik the leader of the nt at the duke's in- 
fil ſtigation, entered London, at the head of a 
[ft vaſt multitudeof people, and demanded from 
the king ſome of his counſellors, to puniſh 
them, laid he, for the diforders which * 
occaſioned i in the kin gdom. i 
en Ban at 1. — demand, Kad en- 


tered 
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tered the houſe of the lord high treaſurer, 
whom he put to death. A ſhort 'time after 
he was taken and beheaded himſelf; and the 
rebellion was quaſhed. Richard, not diſcou- 
raged at the unſucceſsfulneſs of his firſt de- 
ſigns, conceived others ſtill greater, and took 
up arms himſelf. He declared the higheſt 
reſpect for the king, and that his ſole inten- 


tion was a ainſt the duke of Somerſet, who 


oppreſſed the liberties of the country, and 
loaded the people with taxes. The king, in 
the mean time, marched againſt him with an 
army ſtronger than his. 

The duke of York. perceiving himſelf un- 
able to reſiſt; repreſented the impropriety of 
ſhedding fo muck Bod to defend Somerſet, 
and that, for his part, he was ready to lay 
down his arms, if Somerſet were removed 
from the King's councils and preſence. In 
fact, he commanded all his men to lay down 


their arms, and entered, full of confidence, 
into the king's tent. Henry had cauſed So- 


merſet to be concealed behind the ta peſtry, to 
hear what Richard might have to ſay. He, 
after declaring to the king the profound re- 
ſpect that he Rad for him, fell out into invec- 
tives againſt Somerſet, accuſing him of all the 
diſorders of the kingdom, an frequently re- 
peated that be Was a traitor, and an IN 

of the ſtate Wes TH PILE Frei 2 
At theſe words Somerſet came froth behind 
the tapeſtry, and addreſſing Richard, he af- 
Ry that he himſelf was the traitor, _ 
then 
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gainſt the king and hg 15 He aſked the 
king, whether it was for his advantage to al 
low a man tg live who openly pretended. to 
the crown? He added, that thence aroſe ſe- 
ditions and civil wars, and that the king could 
never be at quiet till he had rid himſell of ſo 
factious and reſtleſs a perſon. Toe ata 

Henry, perſuaded by thoſe... aten 
cauſed Richard to be — — The affair was 
brought before the council. where the duke 
of Somerſet perſiſted in his opinion, that the 
perſon pretending to the crown mult be p 
to death, and the public tranquillity. — 
by the execution 1 a ſingle man. But there 
were ſeveral reaſons 0 e more wacher 
meaſures. 

Firſt, the people was to be feared, as ha- 
ving a bias for. Richard, whoſe valour 275 

eſteemed. Every body was moved by the 

confidence with which he had laid down bis 
arms, and that action was 2 2 proof 
that he had no bad deſigus. Beſides, it was 
known that his fon, Edward, earl of March 
was advancing with conſiderable army, 
which kept the king in fear and, in fine, he 
did not think propet to begin a civil war, nor 
to divide England, at a time when, there was 
ſome hopes of recovering, Guienne. 
In fact, the inhabitants of Bourdeaux had 
aſſured him that they would deliver up their 
city to him if he ſent them ſuccours, either 
that they had conceived:th: ; deſigns. 
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they had been abuſed by their governors, as 
Pai ſay, or, which is truer, becauſe they had 
been driven to that change by their old in- 
clination for the Engliſh, or 'by the natural 
levity of their minds. 

Upon that propoſal, Henry ſent hoo. E al- 
bot, that famous general, who for a courſe 
of twenty-four years had made war againſt 
the French, and whom Charles, who eſteemed. 
virtue even in an enemy, had diſmiſſed with- 
| out ranſom when his priſoner. - Me it 

Talbot, on his arrival in the country of 
Medoc, ſeized ſome places; he then advanced 
toward Bourdeaux, which opened its gates to 
him, and made the French garriſon priſoners. 
From thence he made incurſions into Guienne, 
where he ſeized ſeveral fortreſſes, and among 
the reſt that of Caſtillon in Perigord. 

Charles, ſenſibly affected with this news, 
Joſt no time in vain regret, and at the firſt 
bethought himſelf of a remedy. He inſtant- 
ly ſet out from Tours, and ſent before him 
a ſtrong army to beſiege Caſtillon, The 
two brothers Bureau had the command of 
the ſiege. They made their trenches, and 
raiſed their batteries with fo prodigious a 


number of cannon, that it ſeemed as if the, 


town was to be reduced to aſhes. Talbot 

came to ſuccour the place. The beſieged” 

had no ſooner perceived him, than they ſet 

up a cry, that the French were trembling, 

and would fly at the firſt onſet. He marched” 

on that aſſurance, thinking to find our * 
Vor. II. | M 


— Ahe Engliſh were diſpoſed to attack us, 
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in confuſion, and ready to betake themſelves 
to flight, if he fell on them ſuddenly; but far 
from being terrified, they had drawn up in 
order of battle behind their mrenchments, 


and received Talbot vigorouſly. + 
Mean-time our artillery was making fo ter. 
_ a noiſe, that the earth was ſhaken with 
Talbot's horſe was killed, and falling 
himſelf, was run through by a free-archer. 
The town, frightened at the ruins which the 
cannon occaſioned on all ſides, demanded a 
capitulation, and ſurrendered. Charles, at- 
tended by many of the nobility, marched 
ſpeedily to join the army; where he was no 
ſooner arrived that he attacked Cadillac, and, 
after carrying it, marched ſtraight to Bour- 
_ deaux. He encompaſſed the town with his 
trenches, ſhut up all the entries into it, and 
made himſelf maſter of the Garonne, where 
he placed his fleet. That of the Engliſh 
came into it alſo, and the two fleets were in 
ſight, ee, each the r fort on the land- 
ſide. 


had they been able; but though there were 
in the place 8000 ſoldiers, beſides the'troops 
on board the ſhips, the enemy durſt attempt 
nothing in three months that the ſiege laſted. 
Every day the king viſited the camp, encou- 
ged. the ſoldiers, and kept every one to his 
duty. Guard was ſtrictly kept, and regular- 
ly mounted in the army, and they had great 
| n „ th: ne. So the belieged, after 


all 


CharlexV VII.) of Fran cx. os 


| vain expeCtacions of ſuccour, ſurrendered For 
want of proviſions. Charles cauſed two. ca · 
ſtles to be built to keep che people in awe; 
but his juſtice, and the gracious reception that 
he gave to every body, were more conducive 
than any thing elſe to render him peaceable 
maſter of the town and province. Bourdeaux 
being retaken, ſcarcely did any conſiderable _ 
place remain in the poſſeſſion of the Enghſhs 
fo that they were driven not only out of all 
Aquitaine, but even out of the HR. king- 
dom excepting» Calais, which, was 8 
impregnable.. 2 2 12 
At the ſame time ae the pas 
news of the taking of Conſtantinople by Ma- 
homet II. That young prince, of twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, breathed 
nothing but war and conqueſts. Moved by 
that paſſion, he beſieged Conſtantinople by ſea 
and land with an innumerable-army, and fo 
great a quantity of cannons, that his intention 
ſeemed to be to batter down that great city in 
a moment. With all that preparation he was 
ready to raiſe the ſiege on account of the vi- 
gorous defence of the beſieged; and it is laid 
he had reſolved to build a column, with an 
inſcription upon it, forbidding any of his ſuc- 
ceſſors thenceforward to Ee” that Dy 
which it was not poſſible to force; but one 
of his baſhaws oppoſing that cowardly relo- 
lution, repreſented to him the ſhame which 
would fall upon him, and upon his whole 
proples. ſhould he return without doing any 
2 thing, 
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thing, when he had ſo numerous an army un- 


dier his command. 085 | 
Mahomet reſolved then to give a laſt aſſault; 
he cauſed it to be made in the night-time with 
an extraordinary effort. The Chriſtians de- 
fended themſelves long; but John Juſtinian, a 
noble Venetian, and famous general of that 
time, who alone ſuſtained the battle, retiring, 
perhaps, too ſoon, on account of a wound 
which he had received, the beſteged began to 
flacken, and.then they gave way all together. 
The Turks on their ſide puſhed them, and 
put all to the rout that they met ; at laſt they 
filled the city with rapes, blood, and devaſta- 
1 B W 
The Emperor Conſtantine was ſtifled among 
the croud, and avoided by that means the 
contemptuous uſage of that proud conqueror. 
Thus that royal city, built by Conſtantine the 
Great, to command the whole univerſe, was 
reduced to ſervitude under an emperor of the 
fame name. Mahomet made his uſual reſi- 
dence there; and his ſucceſſors following his 
example, to the ſcandal of Chriſtendom, have 
there eſtabliſhed the ſeat of their empire. 
Alfter the retaking of Bourdeaux, the civil 
wars were renewed in England. Richard be- 
gan again to embroil the tate, and the king, 
who. marched againſt him, was beaten in a 
bloody battle, in which the duke of Somerſet 
was killed, and himſelf wounded with an ar- 
ro in the throat. After that victory Richard, 
being rid of bis enemy, and having to ky 
| wit 
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(Charles VIL) of Francs. 8 


with a weak king, had the abſolute authority, 
and began to meditate à war againſt F France. 
He was ſolicited to this by a French prince. 
This was John duke d'Alengon, Who, 8. 
ſide being a prince of the blood, was alſo a 
very near ally of the king, having married 
his niece; daughter of his fiſter Ifabella, and 
of his couſin the duke of Orleans. This 
wicked prince, faithleſs to his king and his 
country, ſent a man to the duke of York, to 
inform him that Normandy was unprovided 
of officers and ſoldiers, and every thing would 
be open for him if he landed ſpeedily with an 
army. To encourage him to that expedition, | 
he repreſented / to him that Charles was in 
Guienne with all his troops, and too remote 
from Normandy to be able ro ſuccour it; that 
France was oppreſſed and ready to rebel; that 
the dauphin was out of court, much diffariſ- | 
fied with the king his father, and with the 
government; that the king was preparing to 
make war againſt him, which would make a 
great diverſion of the forces of France; and 
that the dauphin was reſolved to join the 
Engliſh if they attempted any thing; ſo that 
all was diſpoſed and prepared to favour the 
ſucceſs of the conqueſt which he propoſed to 
him; but that, in order to facilitate the ſcheme 
ſtill more, he offered to receive the Engliſh. 
into all the places which he 8 in Nor- 
mandy. 

Richard, moved by all thoſe arguments, en- 
tered into the deſigns of the duke 4 
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whoſe daughter was to marry his ſon, for a ſe- 
eurity of the alliance which was to be between 
the two mere but the duke of York's in. 

 xereft did nat laſt long enough to attempt that 
matter. Margaret 0 excited the jealouſy of 
the king her huſband againſt the exorbitant 
wer of the houſe of York, that Henry was 
Fay reſolved to take all the power out of 
Bis N., and he was forced to retire from 
Curt, in 1453. 

The duke d Alengon perſiſted always in 
1 intentions, and uſed with the king of 
England the fame importunate ſolicitations a: 
he had done with the duke of York. Every 

thing was promiſed to him, but the ſtate of 
Affairs rendered the execution difficult. Du- 
Ting this negetlation, the dauphin, who dwelt 

for ten years paſt in Dauphine, very much 
diſſatisßed with the king his father, and with 
the fmall ſhare he allowed him in the admini- 
ration, had advice, that the king was more 
irritated againſt him than ever. Charles wea- 
tied with his troubleſome behaviour, and 
teaſed with complaints of the oppreſſions of 
which he was guilty in Dauphine, had an in- 
tention to have him ſecured, and to give the 
erown to Charles his ſecond fon. - 

Louis, vexed at thofe accounts, ſeeretl 
left Dauphine, and, under pretext of going a. 
hunting, ftole away from the people who were 
obſerving him, and retired to the duke of 
Burgundy. That duke was not ſatisfied with 


the 8 who, alter { many victories, per- 
ceiving 
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ceiving his power eſtabliſned, treated him im- 
eriouſly. He was therefore very glad to 
uſe the dauphin's diſcontents for his own in- 
tereſt, and to have his royal highneſs in his 
power. In this hope he ſent orders to receive 
him in Brabant, with the honours due to the 
ſon of his ſovereign. _ . * 
When he arrived there, the duke allotted 
him a penſion ſuitable to his dignity, and at 
the ſame time he ſent to the king to give him 
his reaſons for ſo doing. He ſaid he could 
not refuſe the dauphin admittance into his 
country; that he had found him very much 
terrified, chiefly becauſe all his attendants had 
been taken from him, without even leaving 
him one ſingle domeſtic, in whom he might 
confide ; and he himſelf begged the king his 
father, that if he could not procure his fa- 
vour by continuing in the kingdom, he would 
at leaſt permit him to make war againſt the 
Turks. The duke urged the king to ſend 
the dauphin to that war, and offered to ſerve 
in it under his command with his troops, pro- 
vided the king on his fide gave his fon what 
was neceflary. + e 
Charles anſwered, that the dauphin had 
been in the wrong to retire from court; that 
his greateſt advantage was to be much in the 
favour of his father and king, on whom he 
depended in every thing; that he had given 
him leave of abſence only for four months, 
and that he had remained more than ten years 
in Dauphine; that in the mean time he 1 7 
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A little after the dauphin's retreat into Bra- 


covered. Henry kept as fair with him as he 
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Joſt the opportunity of aſſiſting him in the 
| conqueſt of Guienne and Normandy, in which 
he had done great harm to himſelf, and to the 
king, becauſe the glory of a father is, that his 
children ſhould do commendable actions. 
With regard to his domeſtics, Charles ſaid, 
he would be loath to allow him perſons who 
gave him bad advice; and as to his propoſal 
to go and make war againſt the Turk, it was 
but a vain pretext to abſent himſelf, and that 
rudence did- not permit to unfurniſh the 
Finale of nobility and ſoldiers whilſt it was 
at war againſt the Engliſh ; he added, never- 
theleſs, that if peace, or a long truce were 
made, no Chriſtian prince ſnould be more in- 
clinable than he to declare againſt the com- 
mon enemy, which he ſhould however do by 
the pope's advice. All theſe. letters produced 
no effect; the father and ſon were never after 
reunited, and the dauphin continued with the 
duke of Burgundy till the king's death. 


bant, the duke d' Alengon's conſpiracy was dil- 


could, in order to profit by his advice and al- 
ſiſtance; but as the matter went heavily on, 
Charles got information of what was contri- 
ving againſt him, and cauſed the duke d' Alen- 
gon to be ſeized. He was long in priſon, 
after which Charles reſolved to bring. on his 
trial. 

As he was a peer of France, the peers 100 


bor that purpoſe be convocated. Charles al- 
| fembled 
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ſembled them at Montargis, where the par- 
lament was alſo ordered to convene, and 
whither the king was to come with his coun- 
eil; but the aſſembly was afterwards pro- 
rogued to Vendome. There were none of 
the lay peers there. There was a particular 
reaſon for the abſence of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, becauſe in the treaty of Arras it was 
ſtipulated, that he could not be forced to be 
preſent at the meetings of the peers, notwith- 
ſtanding his title of firſt peer, but he ſent his 
ambaſſadors to Vendome. The conſtable of 
Richmond, become duke of Brittany by the 
death of Peter his nephew, the wife and chil- 
dren of the duke d' Alengon came thither alſo, 
and aſked favour for that unhappy prince, but 
to no purpoſe. The king would not hear them; 
and in order to proceed to judgment, he eſta- 
bliſned ſome peers in place of the abſent. 
The eccleſiaſtical peers, with ſeveral other 
biſhops, were preſent at the interrogatories, 
wherein the duke confeſſed the treaſons of 
which he was accuſed, and pled Guilty. The 
king, with advice of the princes of the blood, 
the peers, the lords holding in peerage, his 
council, and the whole members of parlia- 
ment in a very full meeting, pronounced a 
decree, by which he declared the duke d*A- 
lengon guilty of high treaſon, deprived him 
of the peerage, and condemned him to death. 
When this ſentence was pronounced, the king 
ordered the execution of it to be deferred till 
his further good pleaſure ſhould be known. 
3 """"_ 
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The criminal was ſent to be impriſoned at 

Loches. Alengon and ſome other eſtates. 
were annexed to the crown; the reſt with his 
moveable effects were preſerved for his wife 


and children, at the intreaty of the duke of 
Brittany his uncle. The king of England 
ſent afterward a ſolemn embaſſy to treat with 
Charles of a peace, or a truce. So far from 
liſtening to the propoſals, he refuſed even to 
ſee the ambaſſadors. Their plots with the 
duke d' Alengon induced the king to ſhow in · 
dignation againſt the Engliſh, Whoſe affairs 
belides were in ſuch a ſtate as to draw upon 
them that contemptuous uſage. 

The earl of Warwick, an intimate fiend of 
Richard duke of York, had begun the civil 
war again, and marched to join him with 
Trolop, a famous Engliſh general, to whom 
he had not communicated his intention; but 
he diſcovering that the deſign was to employ 
him againſt the king, came over to his party | 
with all his men; ſo the duke was defeated, 
and obliged to flee into Ireland, whilſt War- 
wick retired to his government of Calais; but 
he did not remain there long in quiet, and be 
picked up troops from all quarters, of which 
at laſt he compoſed a great army. Richard 
put himſelf at their head, where he fought 
ſome time after with a deſperate reſolution, 
like a man determined to conquer or die. 
He got a complete victory, and took the king, 
and ſhut him up in a priſon. Then he de- 


clared openly that the kingdom e to 
HM, 


ICON, 
die. 
king, 
e de- 
ed 00 
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him, but the parliament begged him to let 


Henry finiſh his life, and to take upon him- 
ſelf the government in the mean time, with 
an aſſurance of the crown after that prince's 
death, even to the excluſion of Edward his- 
'' 
Queen Margatet did not ſuffer nen long to 
enjoy the power which the parliament had gi- 
ven him. She aſſembled an army to deliver 
the king her huſband, and the prince her ſon. - 
Richard came up with his troops, and the ar- 
mies were already in ſight. In this ſtate in- 
formation was brought to Richard, that his 
eldeſt ſon was coming by forced marches to 
join him, and that if he waited that junction, 
the victory would be infallible; he anſwered 
haughtily, that it ſhould not be ſaid that the 
duke of York, who had gained ſo many vic- 


| tories in France and elſewhere, was afraid of 


a woman; ſo he put his army in order of 
battle. The queen did the ſame, and went 
herſelf from rank to rank, exhorting the ſol- 
diers to fight valiantly for the liberty of their 
king. She then ordered to give the ſignal to 
engage, and gained the battle, in which Rich- 
ard and Edmund his ſecond ſon were taken. 
The queen ordered them to be beheaded, and 
their heads carried on the point of a ſpear. 
Out of deriſion ſhe cauſed à crown of paper 
to be put on that of the duke of Tork. That 
princeſs marched at the ſame time againſt 
Warwick, who had juſt defeated Pembroke 
2 We and having herſelf beat him, the: - 

delivered. 


time, ſhe went in 
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delivered the king. Then, without loſs of 
purſuit of the remains of 


the vanquiſhed party, and finding the troops 


well-diſpoſed, ſhe led them againſt Edward, 


Richard's ſon. e 4 ‚ T1. I 
That prince had paſſed through London, 
where all the people wanted to acknowledge 
him as king; but he diſdainfully anſwered, 
that he would receive no honour till he had 
defeated the queen, and revenged the death 
of his father. With that intention he had 
rapidly left the city, ruminating on the ſname 
f his family, and the diſgraceful execution 


"of bis father and brother, to which deriſion. 


and mockery had been joined. He was very 
ſenfible that the queen deſtined him for a like 
fate, and thought it intolerable that a woman 
ſhould have beat ſo many brave men. Full 
of theſe thoughts, he marched againſt the e- 
nemy with incredible ſpeed. 


The battle was fought near Y 1 _ | 


- diſputed for ten hours with very great obſti- 


nacy. When Edward remarked that his men 
were giving way, he ordered to be proclaimed 
through the whole army, that ſuch as were 
afraid might retire ; that if there were any re- 
ſolute enough to- be willing to conquer or die 
with him, he would give them great rewards, 
and promiſed. the like to ſuch as ſhould kill 
the fugitives. Thereupon he was the firſt 
to throw himſelf among the thickeſt of his 
enemies, and followed by all his men, he cut 
in pieces the queen's army, Henry was forced 
Bret ch 56 e to 


_ 


(Charles vn) af Ae We bs us. | | 


to retire to Scotland, and Margaret to Ft rance. Met er 


That unfortunate, king ſome time after, dif- 2 
guiſing himſelf, and coming back to his ae Hs 10 
dom to try whether he could re-eſtabliſh his 
ruined affairs, was diſcovered, and put in pri- 
fon, where Edward kept him ten years. He | 
got himſelf crowned at London under 1 
name of Edward IV. % 
About the ſame time Abtes Was 
brought to Charles, that the dauphin intend?- 
ed to poifon him; ſo that turning diſtruſtfux 
he would eat no more, and for all that could 
be ſaid to him, he continued obſtinate in that 
reſolution for ſeveral days. When his attend-, 
ants, who perceived him growing weak, 6. 
monſtrated to him with tears what folly it was 
for him to kill himfelf for fear of death, mo- 
ved with their grief, he made an effort to eat, 
but too late; his bowels were dried and 
ſtraitened, ad his death inevitable. His 
reign was glorious by his driving the Engliſh 
out of F rance, and recovering the empire'of 
his progenitors. It muſt be imputed to his 


good luck, that thete were found in his reign : 4 


gteat men in all kind of profeſſions, and to 
his prudence that he knew how to make uſe 
of them, which 'oecafioned him to be called 
the Victoricus, and the Well-ſerved. He died at 
Mehun upon the Yevre the 22d of July 1461, 
aged N after OY near eee | 
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2A Fter he death of Cos many lends of 
I che kingdom, and officers of the parlia 
ment of Paris, went to wait upon Louis in 
Hlainault, where he was with the duke of 
Burgundy; he eſtabliſned and continued ſome, 
And referred the deciſion as to others till he 
mould be at Paris. Then he went to get him- 
fſelf crowned at Rheims, where he was made 
a knight by the duke of Burgundy; which was 
d novelty, and had not till that time been 
_ pradtiſed, ſays Monſtrelet, becauſe it was 
thought that king's ſons were born knights, 
. , Nevertheleſs Charles VII. had been made a 
Knight at his coronation n by the * d' Alen. 
3 . E 
FP f On the ow ah his coronation, the dts, of 
|, Burgundy begged him to pardon thoſe whom 
I; ſaſpetted 2 ee, the king his 
father againſt him; which he promiſed, ex- 
ö ting ſeven, whom he did not name. That 
duke did homage to him for all the lands 
Which he held of the crown, that is to ſay, 
for the duchy of Burgundy and the counties 
of Flanders and Artois, aſſuring him of his 
ſtricteſt adherence and MO eee Louis 
_ went afterward to Paris, whither he was ac- 
companied by the duke, and by Charles count 


Re” ge Warn his ſon, 
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He entered upon the management of his 


affairs with a ſpirit of revenge againſt the 
ſervants of the king his father, and of con- 


tempt for every thing done under his reign. 
He eſtabliſned a new council, and removed 
the old miniſters, who knew the- ſecrets. and 
the ſeries of affairs, by whoſe: fervices Charles - 
had recovered / and eſtabliſhed his kingdom: 
He liberated the duke d' Alengon, who had fo 


ſnamefully betrayed the ſtate, withont thinkæ- 


ing that fo pernicious a perſon muſt be the 
occaſion of nothing but confuſion and-trouble. 
The ſmall | eſtimation in which that prince 
held every thing done in the preceding reign; 
was the occaſion of his conſenting to break 


| the pragmatic ſanction, which the good people 


of the kingdom regarded nevertheleſs as the 


| foundation of the e er of the: Gallican 


ehurch. 0 r A an 
Pope Plus II. uſed earneſt; inportbalting. 
with the king about that affair, and made uſe 


of the miniſtry of John Gefroy, biſhop: of Ar- 
ras, an artful and intriguing man, who, for 
his ſucceſs in that affair, was made a cardinal, 


and the richeſt beneficiary in the kingdom: 
The king, more anxious to do what he pleaſed 

in his. kiogdom than to preſerve its ancient 
laws, was very glad on that occaſion to keep 
fair with the court of Rome, and to difpole 


by that means of the benefices of his king 


dom, which the pope beſtowed SCOOP 
his recommendatiornrn get 

Mean- time the pragmatic anion was not 
4 4 N 2 n entirely 


At the fame time that he treated the count fo 


[= his kinſwoman. He wanted alfo to eſtabliſh 
10 undy. When the duke was io- 
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entirely aboliſhed, becauſe the pope. had de- 
ferred the execution of what he had promiſed; 
Which was to keep a legate in — for be. 
ſtowing the benefices there, to prevent the ne · 
ceſſity of carrying the money. to Rome for 
their warrants. The king likewiſe on his fide | 
did not (cauſe the N which he gave 
to be paſſed by the parliament; fo the prag. 
matic — ſubſiſted ſtill in ſome ſhape; 
but at Rome it was reckoned as aboliſhed, 
and 1 in France it loſt much of its ſtrength. 
Louis, in removing ſuch as had diſpleaſed 
kina in the lifetime of Charles VII. ont 
-hkewife ta ſhow that he remembered 
n He gave a large penſion to the 
count de Charolois, and made him governor 
of Normandy, where he ordered him to be re- 
ceived as if he himſelf. were there in perſon. 


well, he was on the point of falling out with 


the duke his father. He had refolved to pro- 
| Hibit in Burgundy to give any aſſiſtance to 
Edward, becauſe he himſelf ſupported Hen- 
ry VI. who had married Margaret of Anjou, 


theigabelle duties [now properly the exciſe on 


formed of his intentions, he ſent the lord of 
dem 4 to complain of that uſage. It was 
h before the king would give him an au- 
dienoes: but at laſt-Chimay met him in a pal- 
ſage, and made his remonſtrances 1 in * ma- 


| EIS name. 
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The king aſked him if the duke were of 
another ſpecies than the reſt of the princes} 
= he ſhould not obey him? Chimay -reſu- 
ming the diſcourſe, Yes, Sire, to —— ſaid 
he, © for he ſupported you againſt the king 

«your father, which no other did, nor durſt 
« do.“ The king - appearing angry at io 
bold an anſwer, Chimay replied, that had he 
forgot it, he ſhould have returned fifty leagues. 
to make it, and to recall to his memory his 
old friends whom he now u to have fore 
gotten. e "43 mn” 
At that time Margaret queen of England | 
mga to carry ſuccours to King Henry her 
huſband, who had eſcaped out of his confine- 
ment, and had been received in Scotland, | 
Louis gave that princeſs 2000 men in Wes 
commanded by Peter de Brezẽ, lord of la 
renne, who had the chief intereſt ihn K 
Charles. It is ſaid he gave him that employy 
ment to get rid of him; nevertheleſs he made 
very great progreſs; but the ſuecours which . 
were to come from Scotland failing, the queen 
was obliged to make her eſcape with Edward 
her ſon and la Varenne. As they had loſt their 
way in a great foreſt, they were taken by rob- 
bers, who plundered them of all they had; 
they were even ready to kill chem, but for a 
quarrel which happened among themſelves 
about ſharing the booty. That gave the queen 
an opportunity to eſcape out of their land 
and to hide herſelf in the heart of the forcit, 
where not. knowing. huw ito carry away hep 


ry 3 92 bon, 


| having pro 
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fon,” ſhe ſaid very reſolutely to a be whom 
He D by himſelf, Here, carry and ſave 
the ſon of your king;” which — did with- 
out heſitation. Afterward ſhe landed in the 
refritories of the duke of Burgundy, who re- 
e<erved her reſpectfully, gave her 2000 crowns, 
and had her conducted to King Rene or Rey- | 
nold ber father. As to Henry, his impatience | 
| mpted him to leave a caſtle where 
He had hid himſelf fome time, he was taken, 
and again ſhut up in the tower of London. 
Mean-time Louis had thoughts of redeem- 
ing the places on the river Somme, and the 
Bikers which were pledged for 400, ooo gold 
_ crowns by the treaty of Arras. For that pur- 
poſe: he faved as much as he could, and re- 
trenched himſelf in every thing except the ex- 
j penſe of the chace, which he loved paſũonate- 

ly. He was very plain i in his dreſs, and loved 
10 fee every body ſo. He borrowed money 


on all hands, in order to make that valuable 


repurchaſe; and after finding the ſum he want. 
ed, he went to Hedin, where Philip received 
Kitt with the reſpect due to him, and honeſtly 
reſtored to him all the places. | 
Whilſt that treaty was in agitation, Lovis 
bad made a progreſs toward the frontiers of 
Spain, in order to terminate the war which 
| Had ariſen between the kings of Caſtille and 
Arragon concerning Navarre. The king of 
Arragon, who wanted at that time, en- 

_ paged to Louis XI. the counties of Rouſſillon 
and 3 for the * of 360, ooo gold 
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crowns, with a power of redemption; and on 
Louis's arrival at Bayonne, he was cholen ar- 
biter of the differences of the two Kings, but 
his judgment was agreeable to neither of 
then $475 L3F Tre ST FR EW 
The conference that he had afterward on 
the banks of the river Bidaſſoa with Henry IV. 
king of Caſtille, had no other effect than to 
give riſe to the hatred and jealouſy of the two 
nations of France and Spain, ſo ſtrictij uni- 
ted till that time. The pomp and magnifi- 
cence of the Caſtillians excited the jealouſy of 
the French, and the plainneſs of the latter 
only raiſed the contempt af the Caſtillians. 
For Louis, who, according to Comines, drefl- 
ed the worſt that could be *, and Who was 
not ſenſible how much exterior pomp in days 
of ceremony heightens the grandeyr of princes 
in the eyes of the multitude, ſeemed to have 
reve that day ſtill more plainneſs than his 
uſual. d n , aint 
The king of Caſtille paſſed: the river of Bi- 
daſſoa, which ſeparated the two kingdoms, 
and came to wait upon Louis at the caſtle of 
Urtubie, in the territories of France. The 
Caſtillians, who had that day diſplayed. all 
their magnificence, could not forhear ſhowing 
their ſurpriſe at finding Louis and all his coutt 
in a dreſs ſo plain as to be diſohligigg: for 
the king was clothed in à poor ſhort coat, 
which was at that time indecent, and had a 
(“ Se mpthoit , mal, gue pis g fue!!! TA 
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hat which was remarkable for nothing but a 
leaden image of the Bleſſed Virgin which was 


n of Rubempre * in Holland. with 


Book x 


tied to it. But if Henry and his courtiers 
wereſhocked with the want of ſplendour which 


attended the king of France, the latter was 


no leſs ſo with the contemptible mien and de- 
fect of genius in Henry, which he ſoon per: 
ceived in the ſnort time that they converſed 


together. The two kings 1 rem each 


other equally diſſatisfied. 
The count de Charblois: was very ach 


diſpleaſed at the redemption of the towns of 


Picardy, and blamed Croy, who had, faid he, 
given ſo bad an advice to his father. He 


made uſe of that pretext to remove him from 


caurt, to the great diſpleaſure of the duke, 
who could not endure that his own ſon ſhould 
attempt to preſcribe laws to him; but being 


old and decayed, he was forced to yield. The 


king had ee that Louis of Luxem- 


burg, count de Saint Pol, had entered into a 
treaty againſt him with the duke of Brittany 
and ſome other princes, with whom it was fu- 


ſpected that the count de Charolois had an un- 
derſtanding. Upon that the count de St Pol 
was ſummoned before the parliament, where 
he appeared only at the third default, after 
making up his peace with the king, but he 
would never promiſe to N the intereſt | 
of the count de Charolois. ä | 
An affair of greater importance quite fer 
that count at variance. with the king. The 


_ forty 
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forty or fifty determined men, Was ſeiged by | 
Oliver de la Marche, a gentleman belonging 
to the count de Charoleis then in that. coun- 
try. It was faid that Rubempré bad ſecret 
orders to bring the count to the king dead or 
alive. The king ſent Morviker. chancellor | 
of France, to the duke of Burgundy, te re- 
demand the baſtard from him, and oblige 
him to deliver la Marche, who had ſpread re- 
ports prejuclicial ro his honour. 
The duke anſwered very havghtily, that 
la Marche belonged te the duke of Byrgungy, 
baſtard had been taken in Holland, which 
was no leſs independen. 
The connt de Charalois wanting to ſpeaks 
Morvilier told him, that it was por with; him 
that he had any buſineſs, and that he was ſent 
to demand juſtice, for the want ef reſpec of 
which he was guilty to the king, The cent 
aſked the duke his father's permiſſien to juſti- 
fy himſelf; and having obtained it, he ſpoks 
2 long time kneeling on one knee. very judi- 
ciouſly and diſpaſſianately, which highly plea» 
ſed the duke. 4 5 . 4 : e 
When Morvilier was ready to retire, the 
count told him haughtily, that the king had 
procured him a hearty reprimand, but that 
he ſhould repent it before a year paſſed, and 
that he wanted to warn him of it. It was ea- 
ly pereeived on that occaſion; how irrecon- 
cileable the animoſity would be between the 


two princes, and that it would laſt as lang a8 
5 e 
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gentle and moderate temper of the duke of 
Burgundy would repreſs, as long as he ſhould 
live, the impetuoſity of his fon. © - 


Francis duke of Brittany was at that oi 
very ſtrictly connected with the count de Cha. 


roloĩs; which much diſpleaſed the king, who 
reſolved to make him repent of it, and to ſeek 
an opportunity” of attacking Brittany. He 
complained that that duke in the fuperfetip: 
tion of his letters intitled himſelf, * Duke, 9 


the grace of God. The king regarded that 
— which ſeemed to exclude all de. 


ndence except on God, as an innovation pre- 


judicial to his right of ſovereignty over Brit: 
tany, and which no duke or count, who was 
a feudatory of the crown of F rance, ee been 


1 to uſe. 


Fo vn his Father; had, in 2448 


prokibieed the count d Armagnac to call him: 


ſelf Count by the grace of God; and if the 


duke of Burgundy, during the confuſions of 
the kingdom, had uſed the ſame form, he had, 
in 1449, obtained for that purpoſe the con- 


ſent of the ſame king to continue to do ſo, 


and had declared, that he did not thereby pre- 
tend to prejudice the ſovereignty which our 
kings had over the duchy of Burgundy, and 


over his other 1 holding of the crown i 


of ieee. 
The king therefore went to Tous where 


he lords were aſſembled by his order, and 
| propoſed. to them the 4 cauſes of complain: 
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which he had againſt the duke of Brittany, 


vhom he accuſed. of conſpiring againſt, the 


ſtate, and obliged them to follow him in the 
war which he was undertaking againſt him. 
But the duke had ſecured himſelf; he had 
entered into a league with the count de Cha- 
rolois and duke of Bourbon. That league 
was called, The league of the public weal, be- 
cauſe the confederated princes at the firſt pu- 
bliſned a manifeſto, by which they declared, 
according to the uſual cuſtom of rebels, that 
they took up arms only for the good of the 
ſtate, and the ſervice of the king, with an in · 
tention to remove from him ſuch as gave him 
bad counſel; to which they added that com- 
plaint ſo common on thoſe occaſions, that the 
nobility were oppreſſed, the people ruined by 
new taxes, and, in fine, the whole kingdom 
qeſnhed. ! r en 
In fact, France was full of malecontents, 
on account of the king's making many inno- 
vations contrary to the ancient cuſtoms, and 
being guilty of exorbitant exactions; and even 
what he had ordained concerning the prag- 
matic ſanction, ſo dear to the clergy, by the 
parliaments and univerſities, had not a little 
contributed to alienate the minds of the peo- 
ple. A ſecret negotiation was carried on, by 
which the confederates brought over to their 
party Charles duke of Berry, the king's bro- 
ther, who, beſides his being young, and eaſy. 
to be perſuaded, on account of the levity of 
d with the ſmall 

appointment 


his temper, was alſo diſſatisfi 
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ment which he had, and with the bad 


uſage which he pretended to receive from the 
| King His brother.. 


In theſe Giſpftiotis, the court being then, 


at Poitiers, Ne eſcaped under pretext of going 


= chat, and rerired to the duke of Brit. 


Mahr lords flocked together to join 
eially his father's old ſervants, whoth 


$ Him, 


Louis had abifſed ; that is to ſay, the perſons | 
intereſt in the kingdom, and moſt 


cottvwerſantt in public affairs. He was much 


of 


ſurprifed when” he: heard that news, and be. 
to be ſenſiblè ho much he had been in 
e wrong in _Tiſtening to his own paſſion, 
which had made him loſe fo many brave men, 
Whom their long ſervices under the King his 
father intitled to confideration. He firſt 
thought of Paris, Whither he ſent truſty pet. 
ſons, and among the reſt John de la Balue, 
_ biſhop" of Evteuk, 
with. him. But perceiving that among thi 
rebel · prĩnees the duke of Bourbon Was at once 
the moſt malicious and the wenkeft, he re. 
ſolved to enter upon his territories,” in ofder 
to make With ſerve for an extinple, and theo 
kerror upon the whole 
Akter ravaging the Bourbohnois, he cali 
and beſtegeck the duke in Riom, a fortified 
place iH Lower Auvergne, where he was with 
ſeveral other princes. At that time informs 
tion was brought him, that the count de Chi- 
roldis was preparing to eiter into his territo- 
ries. Fe had found tnearls'to bring over the 
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who had great influence 
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duke his father to the party; and without en- 
tering Te into the matter, nor ſuſpecting 
that it was to aceed. to the laſt, extremities, 
he failed not however to tell his ſon, that he 
might go boldly, and that he ſhould not ſtop 
for want of 400,000 men. 

The count, full of confidence, 1 


ſtraight to Paris, ſtyling e the duke of 


Berry's lieutenant, ar ing Wy 
where 2 he would cake ay ay. the taxes. H 

and his men ſpoke — + W — 4 
which was the pretext 5 t eague, 755 


for that reaſon, as I have 2 57 the League of the 
gublic zeal. The king 899k .Care not to aban- 
don. the, capital, of t dom, whoſe, ex- 
ample would, have; inf wy other towns ; ſo 
0 granted the duke of Bourbon and the o: 
ther princes a capitulation, on t 
they ſhould; never; ſerve; againſt him, and 
—— without delay . the co C( 
He went immediately to Paris to 
neceſſary preparations. Th gers 
— commanded che count de Charo 
vanguard, had appeared in order of battle near 
to that city, to intimidate, the peop le, Lows, 
after 2 the Probe Tala rs at Paris, went 
to a the, BEES Ph to GG be: 


he was Na the two 
Bro em ſe — tf pe? # 
ene W ho co comm 


5 a 


—.— at Montſheri, 


engaged che main body 5 body, wit hout mi be . the 


king's . prohibition,,, and. underwent, by 
uh the, puniſ 


by bis 
ment Hy 10 fi raſhneſs. 
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The count de Charolois's life -· guards wanted 
to fight after the manner of the Engliſh, and 


alighted. They did not ſucceed in that way, 


and remounted ; but lofi ng time, they were 
repulfed, and fell back on the archers, whom 
they put in confuſion. On the other fide, the 
Burgundians charged Louis's troops in flank, 
who were attacking the artillery, and killed 
many of them. They were flying on both Þþ 
ſides with incredible ſpeed; and it may be 
faid, that what appeared moſt on both lides | 
in that battle was terror. | 

The two princes fought very vigorouſh; 


The king was every where ſupporting and en. 


couraging his men. The count was wounded 
in ſeveral places, taken, and diſengaged: The 
terror was fo great in his army, that it might 
have been very eaſily defeated, but there was 
nobody to attack it. All the loſs on both 
ſides was about 32000 men. ' 

The king loft more cavalry, chat 190 bs N 
more officers than common ſoldiers; and on 
the contrary, the count more common ſoldiers | 
than officers. The princes remained on the 
field of battle, endeavouring to rally their men. | 
Many of thoſe of the counts party were for 
Meding the battle. The count de St Pd 


was of a contrary opinion chinking there was 
no probability of ſucceſs in hazarding tbe 


army between the king and the Paris 155 

og bas 8 come in a 225 ſhort time. 

hi hae 0 thus dubious, information 
hat the King bad retired to Cor- 


ba yore 2 4 heil; 
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beil; which gave great joy in that army, and 
ſuch as were dying with fear before, began to 
cry louder than all the reſt 8 The 
count, perceiving that the king had retired, 
proclaimed that the victory was his; and from 
that time all his. inclinations were changed. 
He began to love war, to which he had ſcarce 
any liking before. He thought himſelf the 
greateſt. general in the univerſe; he liſtened. 
no longer to any counſel but for form's fake, 
and followed none but his own opinion. 
That thought was the occaſion of his own 
ruin, which uſually happens to ſuch as have 
ſo good an opinion of themſelves. The count 
entered Montlheri, and he lived very regular- 
ly, not to irritate the people. Mean- time the 
princes were reſorting thither from all quar- 
ters, among the reſt, the. duke of Berry, the 
duke of Brittany, and that. perfidious duke 
d'Alengon, whom Louis had made ſo much 
haſte to liberate. From the firſt converſations 
that the count had with the duke of Berry, he 
perceived that he trembled, and that he was a 
perſon who would leave him; fo. that he reſol- 
ved to agree with Edward king of England, 
though he was more inclinable 75 Henry VI. 
But the king who was come to Paris, percei- 
ving that his enemies were ſtronger than he, 
endeavoured, to gain the people, by confirm- 
ing their priv ileges, and. diminiſhing the 
taxes. 5 5 | 1 
He took the advice of William Chartier, 
biſnop of Paris, who repreſented to him, that 
| 4 he 
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he ought to eftabliſh'a good council; and, to 
ſatisfy the Parifians, he called to it ſix citi. 
zens, ſix counſellors of the parliament, and fx 
members of the univerſity. Neyertheleſs he 
continued to raife great fums, by way of loan, 
from the officers, and obliged them to pay 
them in with abundance of violence; but his: 


affairs required it, and he appeaſed them o- 
therwiſe. He went even to the private meet- | 
ings of the ladies, both of the court and of 
the city; he was preſent at their entertain- | 


ments, and told there what had paſſed at 
Montlheri, and how he had been abandoned; 
| and this he related in fo moving a way, that 
_ learcely could thoſe who heard him refrain 
from tears. © But at the ſame rime he added, 
that he ſhould ſoon bring the count to reaſon, 
and that he was going tò exterminate him. 
Thus, in the troubleſome ſtare of his affairs, 

he flattered at once and encouraged the peo- 
ple. The king, after reducing Paris to the 
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greateſt regularity in his power, went ing 


Normandy, in which the duke of Bourbon 
was endeavouring to raĩſe a rebellion” againſt" i 


him, Eis preſence removed the fears of tte 
towns and of the nobility; but he knew that 


| the ptinces who had ſummomed Paris to fur- 
render to the duke of Berry, had written to 


the city and all the bodies corporate, to invite 
them to conferences in order to treat of a 
peace, and that they had named deputies for 
that purpoſe. He was affronted at their in. 
tention of making a peace independent of 


him; 
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him; fo that he reſolved to come to Paris, 
and if he could not get admittance there, to- 


retire to Swiſſerland, or to Franciſce, Sforce,. 


duke of Milan, his particular friend; ſo great 
was the extremity to which he found himſelf. 
reduced. | 
He had concluded a treaty with that duke 
before the war concerning the public weal, by 
acknowledging him duke of Milan, to the 
prejudice of the lawful rights of Charles duke 
of Orleans, who was ſon of Valentine of Mi- 
lan, ſiſter of the laſt duke of Milan, Philip- 
Marie. He had left only a baſtard daughter, 
whom Franciſco had married. Louis, to en- 
gage him ſtill more in his intereſt, . had yield- 
ed to him the ſtate. of Genoa, on conditions, 
that he ſhould do —— for it to France. 
The king having at laſt got admittance 1 in- 
to Paris, immediately broke up the confe- 
rences, and baniſhed five or ſix of the depu- 
ties. But he afterward reſumed the treaty 


himſelf, and had an interview with 5 count 


de St Pol, who was ſo audacious as tq demand 
hoſtages of him, and to make him leave the 
city to . to him in the plain. He reſolyed 
even to ſpeak in private to the count de Cha- 
rolois. For that purpoſe he went up the ri- 
ver in a boat, and coming 0 -onflant,; 
where he had his quarters, as ſoon as he per- 
ceived. him, he retched out his hag to 
him, and aſked whether he was The 
N00 og fog him the ſtrongeſt 1 74 The: 
ane. and. accoſting the ooo 1 told: 

Oo 3 * Him, 
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him, that he owned him for a gentleman, and 
of the royal family of France. The count 
aſſced him why | ? The king "inſtantly replied, 
<c Becauſe,” ſaid he, when' that fool Mor- 
<«<-yiher fpoke to you ſo haughtily as from” 
<« me, though without my orders, you told 
„him, that certainly 1 886 50 repent of it 
e before a year were paſſe 36 hab kept 

« your word to me, 9191 1 HARE in fat 
«reaſon to be ſorry for every iin that Was 
done at that wa Bos wh 

He perceived this Gdtehr pleaſed. the 
count; and at the fame time he added, that 
it was with ſuch people as could Keep their 
word that he wanted to have buſineſs, and 
that for that reaſon he had come to treat with 
him himſelf. The two princes begun then 
to talk very freely concerning peace. Charles 
demanded Normandy for the duke of Berry, 
for himſelf the places on the Somme, and ſome 
others befides, and for the count de St Pol 
the office of conſtable. He' added ſomething 
concerning the public” good, but only for 


form's ſake, 1 to ſave in ſome _ the 
retext of their league. 
The king thought theſe / | propoſals very 


harſh; 'but e eſpecially 1 he could not reſolve to 
giye away Normandy tue * near and 
fo valuable, to his sche was of 2 
temper ſo fickle,” and undet Boe ade ſuch 
dangerous cabals might be raiſed; Ele retired 
without coming to any agreement, but * was 


always*contriving _ himſelf the mea 


making 


% 
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from it, both becauſe proviſions began to fail 
him, and becauſe the Liegeois, [the inhabitan ts 
of Liege], the old enemies of his family; had 
made an alliance with the king, and that he 
was deſirous of being avenged or the outrages 


Jof the battle of Montlhéri it was nen to 
them that he had been defeated: | 
= During the negotiations, the king was in- 
formed that the caſtle of Rouen had been gi- 
ven up to the duke of Bourbon by treachery; 


Normandy was demanding a duke. As ſoon 
as he got this information, he returned to the 
count, and told him, that the peace was made. 
He related to him What had paſſed in Nor- 
mandy, and at laſt concluded, that ſince the 
Normans wanted a 2 he would give them 
his own brother. So peace was concluded 
on the terms which the count had propoſed. 
The king applied more than ever to take 
off from the duke the king his father's old! 
ſervants, who had attached themſelves to him.” 
He was more ſkilful than any one in ſueh ne- 
gotiations; he was perfectly acquainted with 
all the conſiderable perſons, not only in his 
own kingdom, but even among foreigners; 
he was informed ef theifl talents, their hu- 
_ a” their intereſts, and epuld make 
we of them at a r opportunity. His 
brother did him hom Aa art new duchy, 


and the count de St Pol for ile office of con- 
ſtable. 


niaking/ peace: The count was "not avefſe 


done him by thoſe of Dinan, when at the time 


that the town had ſurrendered, and that all 


ö 
ö 
ö 
| 
| 
1} 
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ſtable... The count de e went and. 
took poſſeſſion of the towns which had been 
yielded to fim, and the duke of Normandy 
went to Rouen with. the duke of Brittany. 
They were no ſooner arrived there than 4 
difference happened between them about 
ſharing. the booty, and they had almoſt even 
come to blows... As. ſoon. as the king knew 
it, he entered Normandy, both to profit of 
their diviſions, and to keep up, and augment 
it.; for he was an excellent maſter in thoſe 
kind of artifices. He had immediately 42 
conference with the duke of Brittany: as thei 
mutual intention was deceit, they made a 
treaty which neither of them underſtood; but 
as Louis was. the ſtrongeſt, and was moſt ſkil- 
ful in taking. his advantages, ſeveral places: 
returned to their obedience to him. After- 0 
ward advancing. as far as Pont. de l' Arche, 
Rouen itſelf ſurrendered, and the new duke 
Was forced ta. betake bimſelf_ to. flight. 5 
Mean: time the count de Charolois, who vas 
making war on the Liegeois,; was very much. f 
vexed to perceive that the king ſhould retake 
Normandy; but he could not. aſſiſt the duke 
at ſuch a diſtance in the winter-time, eſpe- 
cially as he himſelf had been beat by the 
. So. whatever. were his. deſigns, he 
was prevented by. the king's: diſpatch, who, 5 
excepting ſome places which were to remain ab 
with the duke of Brittany, took hoſſeſſion of, p, 
all the province, and gave the government 75 1 
it to the Sta e 0 He made great uſe 15 = 


2 e #. 1 ; 


hen, brain fan 2. - — — GY — of . 


Aa. ono 


— 


the duke of Bourbon in that conqueſt. Then 
the two dukes perceived the blunder they 
had committed, and Were Abr but too ; 
late. {1 PETE SS en FERVOHT (FE; * 4 ini 
Charles Teac tles duke of Brittany. 
where he was not reſpected, becauſe the Kin; 1 
his brother had debauched all the perſons of* 
abilities about him, and hac ſecufed them to 
himſelf. The coùnt de Charolois always Purs . 
ſued his point againſt" the inhabitants of the 
country of Liege; he beſiegeck Dinan. The 
duke his father! af befieget it Gre tine ben! 
fore; but as he was old and infrm, he was 
ſoon wearied with the fatigues of War; —— 
furniſhed an opportumty to thofe of Dinan to 
gain him by money, and to get Hm 15 aban- 
don the enterpriſe.” "ThE! caſe" was” Ht" the” 
ſame with his , who 0 ſraite nec tge tow," 
that it was" carrie by affauk, an pRhdeted:* 
Thoſe of Liege arriv ed“ the day after with 
ſuccours, and the count was pre ariny to ght 
them, but they did not 5 — to an engage” 
ment. While the we armer were 5 Bight, 
ol a peace wis'"cofietaded;' aft the Te 
are the count 300 hoſtages, abe Neurtyefer 
| 7 * inviolable nidefity Wore" i they 1 . $ 
20 j e 8 51D ofnw A. 
About the ſafe ej the king] who, as we 
have already fajd; had Promiked 40 Fit IF to 
aboliſn the pragtmnatic fanction! prefied® by + 
Paul II. and ſolicited by John de la Balue, bi- 
ſhop of Evreux, ave hi Jettets to'a Jeni 
(0 E chat 125 N hey p paſled without 
* contradiftion 
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contradiction at the Chitelet *. The biſhop 
of Evreux was ſent by the king to carry them 
to the parhament in time of vacation; but he 
found there John de Saint Romain, procurator- 
general, who oppoſed; them vigorouſly, and 
ſtrongly ſupported the necellity of canonical 
elect ations. 
That prelate threatening him, that che . 
would deprive him of his employment, he kk 4 
ſwered, that the king might do ſo, but that, 
for his part, he ſhould never do any thing con- 
trary to his conſcience, nor contrary. to the 
of the ſtate. He even upbraided Balue, 
that, being a biſbop, he ſtood up as the pro- 
moter of an affair ſo pernicious to the church. 
The rector and univerſity of Paris preſented 
themſelves. before the legate, to declare to 
him, that they appealed to the 8 council 
againſt all that had paſſed. So, things remain- 
ed ſtill in ſuſpenſe, and the biſhop was never- 
theleſs exalted to the anging, which had 
been promiſed him. ; 
The king, after reducing. Normandy, wa 


contriving to fight the duke of Brittany, and 1 . 


the new duke of Burgundy, Charles count de 
Charolois, who. had ſucceeded his father Phi- 
p, who died at Bruges the 15th of June 
1467. But this laſt being e he 
reſolved to _ the — M as the weakeſt; 
and he mhough b be ſhould-find that the pliers 


ok There were 8 two > jurildictions & this} name 
5, both 9 are now priſons. ] ; 
1 | 1 
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that the Liegeois had broken their treaty, and 
had committed hoſtilities againſt the duke of 
Burgundy.” That prince deliberated in his 


council whether he ſhould not put their ho- 


ſtages to death; at laſt, in oppoſirion to the 
opinion of ma 4 of his counſellors, he took 
| a gentler courſe, and ' pardoned them, He 
ho not the leſs reſolved to exterminate that 
town, which had o often Nucl its ee 
to n 

In that een ubez * Link Am bim as 
ambaſſadors the cardinal de la Balue and the 
conſtable de St Pol, to oblige him to abandon 
the duke of Brittany. He cauſed the duke 
of: Burgundy to be told, that if he perſiſted 
in aſſiſting che duke of Brittany, his majeſty 
would likewiſe aſſiſt the Liegeois; if on the 
contrary he abandoned Brittany, his ngjeſty 
ſhould likewiſe abandon the Liegeois, thoug] 


they were his allies. © The — refuſed the | 
propoſal, and marched Againſt the Liegeois, 


whom he defeated in à bloody battle, after 
which they were forced to open to him the 
gates of their town. He made them pay a 
great ſum of money, put to death five or ſix 


of the moſt der and demea, ner 


walls. inen OV *s 


The king, ſeeing theſe bogen advdn- 


eck on his ſide Sick a ſtrong army toward the 
territories of the duke of Bac whom the 


duke d'Alenęon joined; and offered him all 


his places. Louis made war very faintly ; ; he 
1 only ſome caſtles, and choſe rather to 
"TY A* i end 
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end matters by way of. ae den than by 
hazarding battles. Beſides, he was very much 
afraid — cake of Burgundy, — he turn. 
ed his whele attention to diſengage, the duk; | 

of: Brittany from his brother. = 


He ſucceeded in this, ſo that the duke of | 1 


Normandy was obliged-to be. fatisfied. with f 
$9,000; hiyres of Anmutn >  Shich was to be 
nage] were ſertled by ſome inces to whom he 
tion of this rrgatyito: the. duke of "Burgundy, 2 


who. was extraordinarily ſurpriſed at it. Louis,. 


Tho wes apprehenfiye thashe wide bs 
ns, was intent on gaining him by every ll 
Kok e. addreſs... ic: eres bim 10, % Wi 


gold crowus, of uhich he paid him one half 


* eng aud as he expected to bring 1 


im oyer to his deſigns, provided, he ſpoke © Wi 


him himſelf, he ſent to him to aſk, a conſe- 1 
rence at Feronne. The duke could not re- BE 
fuſe it, and ſent him the Palſparts which be 4 
<amandes, ago! o biet ow wel 5 120 2 
that alſurapee he went to Peron 4 
without geflecting that: the ambaſſadors whom | 
he had ſent to the. Liegeois do exgire, them 
againſt the duke, might have terminated that 
affair befgre he had finiſhed his oa] with 
him. In fact, Lonis's ambaſfadors ſucggened i 
ſo well with the Liegeois, that they; had: riſen | 
in arms, and taken Tongres from the due . 
| „About L. 2125 Sterling, teck 24 Uvres for : 
W 5 = jt no 21007 
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Burgundy. Ae that news the duke fel in 4 
paſſion, and cauſed the king to be ſeized, and 
ſhut up in 4 houle, from whe DET be ſaw a 
tower where the count de Vermandais had 
rep: in priſon a king of France, Charles the 
imple, till his death. He was continually 
naking moſt violent complaints againſt the 
ring, ſpeaking always in a threatening man- 
er, and treating him harſhly; ſo that if he 
ad found it agreeable to his own people, it is 
rrobable he would have gone ſo far as to take 
2 j away his life. 1 Wr a6 His 
WH The king was very ſenſible. of his danger, 
and did not neglect himſelf on fo important 
an cccaſion. He ſpared neither promiſes nor 
Wnoney to gain thoſe who were about Charles, 
t was at that time that Philip de Comines 
iſengaged himſelf from that prince, to entern 
Nato the intereſt of the king; one of wile 
principal confidents he afterward. was, and 
hoſe hiſtory he wrote with ſo much Jud: 
nent. We have ſtill letters patent of Louis XI 
y which he acknowledges that that wiſe 
eentleman had done him great ſervices in the 
anger in which he then was, giving him his 
EP pinion of all that paſſed, and what was to be 
one. On the other fide, the cardinal. de la 
luc, whom the king had raiſed ſo high, 
Horreſponded with the duke againſt fo good a 
wer, LES ODT On EO 
At iaft a treaty diſgraceful to him was 
PF ade, by which, amang other things, he was 
9 give to his brother Champagne and Bc 
— 
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as a portion, [ pour appanage]. and he was 
forced to follow, againſt the Liegeois his own | 
allies, the duke, who was going to deſtroy | 
them. The duke went and beſieged the 
town, carrying along with him Louis, whom 
he led as it were in triumph, and whom he 
cauſed to be uſed as he pleaſed. ' The be- 
ſieged, provoked that the king had abandoned 
them, reſolved to kill him and the duke of 
Burgundy. For that purpoſe they went out 
m the night-time, to the number of 600 men, 
and by by-paths came very near to the quar- 
ters of the princes. 
The noiſe which they made in amuſi ing 
themſelves with killing thoſe they found in 
their paſſage, awakened the archers of the 
king's guard, who drove them back into the 
place. They defended themſelves very well, 
for men that hal no commanders. At laſt 
they were taken by aſſault, the town was pil- 
laged and burnt; and the duke had great dif- 
ficulty to ſave the church of St Lambert, 
which was the cathedral. 

The king, during all the ſiege, was conti- 
nually full of the duke of Burgundy's praiſes, 
boch in his preſence and abſence; he affected 
to admire his courage, and reckoned him a- 
mong the '*greateft generals that ever were. 
Five or ſix days after the taking of Liege, 
the king bid the duke not ſpare him, if he 
had ftill any buſineſs for him, and ſaid, he 
would willingly follow him every where, but 
that if he had no further uſe for him, he 

ſhould 


W 5 ks as a 9 8 
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mould be very glad to go to Paris, to get the 


parliament to proclaim the peace. 
The duke having granted this, he aſked 
him what he ſhould give to his brother in caſe 


the portion upon 40 they had agreed ſhould 


not pleaſe him. He anſwered, he would refer 


that to what they might do together, royided 
the duke of Normandy were SER Wn? 
The king, who had been acquainted of the 


_ treachery. of the cardinal de la Balue, had 
thoughts of removing him from the admini- 


ſtration of affairs, and began to ſpeak to him 
of them with much reſerve and coolneſs. He 


was very ſenſible that he was undone, ſhould 


he find no methad to raiſe diſturbance, in or- 


der to make himſelf neceſſary. The affairs of 


Charles the king's brother ſoon furniſhed him 
an opportunity. 1 

Louis wiſhed for nothing ſo ani as to 
prevent him from getting Champagne and 
Brie, neighbouring provinces to the duke of 
Burgundy, from whom he might get ſo many 


ſuccours, and fall fo caſily upon him; but the 


more he wiſhed for that opportunity, the leſs 
he ſhowed it. He endeavoured by all means 
to gain thoſe who had the management of his 
brother, and cauſed underhand offer him 
Guienne, a province much greater and more 
valuable than Champagne and Brie. 
Charles was inclinable enough to accept it, 


but the duke of Burgundy laboured ſecretly 
_ to diſſuade him from it, and the cardinal in- 


termeddled 1 in that affair. There was at court 
ts 4 a © On 
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King reckoned lirtle upon him. 


the king's inclination in offering him 


brother of what had paſſed; he ordered him 


a prelate, whom the king had brought thither, 
biſhop of Verdun, who boaſted of his ma- 


he 
lg d the duke of Normandy; but as he had 


rm, the 
he cardinal 
went to him, and propoſet to make a ftrit 


romifed more than he could 


union between themſelves, ſhowing him, that 


if. they could raife a difference between the 
two brothers, they might find a method of 
making themſelves valuable, and ſhould re- 


More their own affairs. 


Wich this intention they wrote to Charles, 
that he ſhould take care not to comply with 
2 * 
that the king dreaded nothing ſo much as to 
ſee him in the neighbourhood of the duke of 
Burgundy; and that the king would find a 
thouſand methods of deſtroying him, if he ſe- 
arated from à friend fo neceffity to him. 
43 that the king wanted nothing ſo 
much as his ruin; and that even within a few 
days, hearing that the king of Spain had loſt 
his brother, he had ſaid that nothing but fuch 
another piece of good fortune was wanting to 
complete his happinefs. 
Ihe letters were intercepted, and the king, 
without loſs of time, ordered the cardinal and 


biſhop to be ſeized. He ſent two counſellors 


of parliament to interrogate them. The car 
dinal owned the fact, and ſaid, that he expect- 
ed to return into the adminiſtration by thoſe 
differences. Louis immediately informed his 


to 
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to be acquainted, that it was indifferent to 
him whether he took Champagne or Guienne, 
but that he might obſerve only by what kind 
of perſons he was ſerved: Charles accepted 
Guienne, and freed the king from much 


dread. 
The two brothers afterward viſited each 


other on a river of Anjou, with a barrier be- 


tween them. The duke aſked the king's par- 
don kneeling; and the king ſhowing, him how 
much his conduct was contrary to his own 
real intereſts, and to thoſe of the kingdom, 
added, that he pardoned him, ſo much the 
more willingly, as he had mat acted of his own 
accord. | 

With regard to the ons and the king 
Louis ſent to Rome two counſellors of the 
parliament to maintain his right of taking cog- 
niſance of a crime of that nature, even againſt 
a cardinal. Mean-time he cauſed him to be 
ſhut up in an iron cage, which the biſhop of 
Evreux had invented, and he was only libe- 
rated after eleven years impriſonment, on che 
pope's intreaty. 

After the reconciliation of the duke of 
Guienne, every thing was peaceable in France; 
for the King wanted to make no war againſt 
the duke of Burgundy, nor to take from him 
ſometimes one place ſometimes another, but 
to raiſe at once, if he had been able, his 


whole dominions againſt him. 


Mean-time the conſtable, who perceived 
the diminution, of his office in time of peace, 
EF 9 
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and who beſides knew that if the king were 
at quiet, he would turn his mind to the hu- 
miliation of the grandees, did all he could to 
engage him in a troubleſome war. For that 
purpoſe he came and repreſented to him the 
bad condition of the duke of Burgundy's af- 
fairs; he aſſured him, that he could eaſily 
take St Quentin from him, becauſe that place 
was in the middle of his own territories, and 
that beſides he could raiſe againſt him a great 
many of his other towns in which he had cor- 
reſpondences. > Ot j - 
The king, whoſe ſecret deſigns were con- 
formable to that propoſal, allowed himſelf to 
be perſuaded; and, in order to declare the 
war with greater ſolemnity, he aſſembled the 
three eſtates, and repreſented ro them the 
cauſes he had to be diffarisfied with the duke. 
It was unanimouſly reſolved, that he ſhould be 
ſummoned to appear before the parliament. 
The king knew that the duke would anfwer 
with haughtineſs, and that that would be a 


new cauſe of complaint. The duke did nor 


fail ſo to do, and immediately the conſtable 
entered his territories. 85 

He preſently took St Quentin, the inhabi- 
tants of which gave their oath of fidelity to 
the king. A little after he took Montdidier 
and Roye, and then fat down before Amiens. 
The duke had not then made his entry into 
that city, becauſe he would not enter it but 
with a ſuperior force, which the burghers 


would never allow; ſo in that ſtate of flac- 


tuation 


1 


. 00 22 


my, but to balance things, in order to ſupport 


eee 


cauſe he intended to propoſe her to all the 
bring them over to his party; he however 
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ruation between the king and the duke, when 
they ſaw the king's wy ſo near thoms ap 
furrendered t Ai 

Meau- time the conſtable, who 8 
to give Louis an entire victory over his ene- 


himſelf between the two princes, induced the 
duke of Guienne to demand Mary, * 
daughter and heireſs of the duke of Bu 
dy, and endeavoured to give the latter to un- 
derſtand, that that was the ſole method of re- 


ſtoring his affairs. 


The duke was loath to give her to him, be- 


princes in Europe, in order by that means to 


gave the duke fair promiſes, which came to 
nothing. During thoſe negotiations, the king's 
army defeated in Burgundy that of the duke, 
who, on his ſide, took Perpigny, a ſtrong 
caſtle in Picardy. He came afterward and 
took poſt between Amiens and Dourlens, 
where he intrenched himſelf, according to 
his cuſtom, in an advantageous ground. He 
was ſurrounded by our army, and ſo ſtraiten- 
ed, that he would have been obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion. In this condition he 
wrote to the king, demanding a truce for a 
year; and the king, who delighted not in te- 
dious affairs, willingly granted it, to the great 
diſſatisfaction of the conſtable, who hated the 
duke of Burgundy, becauſe he had not given 
his daughter to the duke of Guenne, 

_— 
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Amidſt ſo many civil wars, France might 
have been expoſed to great inconveniencies 


from the Engliſh ; but their domeſtic confu- 


ſions prevented them from attempting any 
thing abroad. A little after the rout of Queen 


Margaret, already mentioned, Edward per- 


ceiving that Louis alone was capable of re- 
ſtoring the family of Lancaſter, bethought 
himſelf of an accommodation with him. He 
ſent him for that purpoſe the earl of War- 
wick, to demand in marriage Bona of Savoy, 
ſiſter to the queen of France. 

While the count was buſied about that ne- 
gotiation, and about the union of the two 
kings, Edward, who in every thing was ruled 


by his paſſion, married an Engliſh young lady, 


of whom he had become enamoured. War- 
wick was ſo provoked at his thus making a 
jeſt of him, that from that time he reſolved 
to ruin him, whenever be ſhould have an op- 


portunity. Louis endeavoured in vain to be 


reconciled with Edward, for fear he ſhould 


join the duke of Burgundy; but Edward de- 


clared for-that duke, who even married his 
ſiſter; and though his inclination was for 
Henry, as we have ſaid, his intereſt united 
him with Edward. 

In the ſequel there happened a conſiderable 
n lea, in the principality of Wales, 
which afforded Warwick an opportunity to 
execute his deſign, and be avenged of Ed- 
ward. He took upon him the command of 


the inſurgents, and declaring for King Henry, 
he 
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again fome troops, he __ CO ey 
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he defeated Pembroke, one of Edward's: ge- 
nerals. A ſecond battle was fought, in wliich 
he defeated Edward himſelf, 2 took him 

iſoner. But that prince made his eſcape out 
of that confinement, and having got together 


England. . 
The carl wanting to dete to Calais; of 


which he was ner, Beauclerc his lieute- 


nant ſhut the gates bien. He came 
into France, where Louis him ſuc> 
cours to recover his affairs. — time Ed- 
ward paſſed his life in hunting, gaming, and 
gallantry, without ever dreaming that War- 
wick ht return, notwithſtanding the infor- 
mation which the duke of Bur was con- 
tinually giving him; ſo that Warwick ſurpri- 
ſed Ai, and made himſelf maſter of Eng- 
land in eleven days, obliged Edward to take 
refuge with the duke of Burgundy, and re- 
ſtored Henry to the throne. 

Ever after the time of Edward's defeat, the 
duke had declared that he needed not him to 
maintain the peace with England, becauſe he 
had been fo cautious as to have it inſerted in 


the treaty, that it was made with the king and 


kingdom. He did not fail however to re- 
ceive him, and to give him ſuccours, not in- 
deed ſo many as Edward expected, but as 
many as he could in the neceſſity of his own 
affairs; for the war was'at that time managed 
with great keenneſs againſt Louis, who had 


Juſt taken from him St Quentin and Amiens. 
Edward 
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Ed ward with that ſuccour returned to Lon- 
don, where he was well received, for three 


reaſons: Firſt, becauſe he had a ſon very 


much beloved by the people; ſecondly, be- 


cauſe he owed great ſums to the merchants, 
and they were afraid to loſe their debts; to 
which is added, that the wives with whom he 


had intrigues, bad gained over their huſbands 
to him. He marched againſt Warwick, and 


gave him battle on — ora gp There, the 
duke of Clarence deſerted Warwick, which 
threw his army into confuſion. the battle was 
nevertheleſs very obſtinate, but at laſt War- 


wick was vanquiſhed. 


There remained ſtill to be defeated Henry 
and the-queen, who had a numerous army. 


Edward, fluſhed with victory, beat them. 
Their ſon Edward prince of Wales was killed 


on that occaſion; the king and queen were 
taken, and their army put to flight. Edward 
ſent Margaret to France, and put Henry again 


in the tower of London, where he put him to 
death ſome time after. So he remained peace- 


able, and recovered in twenty days the king- 


dom which he had loſt in eleven. 

Mean time the duke of Guienne was al- 
ways ſoliciting his marriage with the princeſs 
of Burgundy, and puſhed to it by. the con- 
ſtable, he preſſed the duke her father ſo ear- 
neſtly, that he was forced to promiſe her to 
him. He had however made the ſame pro- 


miſe to the duke of Savoy, the duke of Lor- 


raine, and Maximilian duke of Auſtria, pr 
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of the Emperor Frederic, to whom the prin- 


_ ceſs had written by her father's order, and 


ſent him a diamond. This laſt got her at laſt, 
but not till after the duke's death, who all his 
life intended nothing but to traffic with his 
daughter, and not to 1 n to _ one 
whatſoever. 51 

The proſpect of te marriage oh the duke 
of Guienne with ſo rich an heireſs diſturbed 
Louis, who was afraid of nothing ſo much as 
to ſee his brother ſo powerful. Edward was 
no leſs perplexed, becauſe he perceived that 


that prince would be too formidable to Eng- 


land, ſnould he ſucceed to the kingdom of 
France, after having augmented it with ſo 


many provinces. He was in the wrong to 
vex himſelf in ſeeking out obſtacles againſt 


rkhat marriage, to which the duke made more 
than all the world beſides. | 


It was the king's . to keep peace 


with his enemies as long as his own advantage 


required it, and he had at that time a concern 


which obliged him to accommodate matters 


with the duke. Their agreement was at laſt 
reſolved, on condition that the king ſhould 
reſtore to the duke of Burgundy Amiens and 


St Quentin, and ſhould give up to him the 


conſtable, and Charles likewiſe on his ſide was 
to give up the dukes! of Guienne and Brit 
tany. The accommodation had not its effect 


by reaſon of the ſudden death of the duke of 


Guienne. The king vas ſuſpected of getting 


him poiſoned. Some hiſtorians relate, * 
e 
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army to march toward Brittany to keep the 


it. On his being repulicd, 
country 
ſome places, which were caſily retaken in the 
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he had been heard ſpeak ing to a little image 
of the Virgin, ¶ Natre- dame de Cleri], which he 
bonoured ſuperſtitiouſly, and aſking her par- 
don for his treatment of ha Dost but,“ 
added he, he was an intermeddling prag- 
„ matical fellow, who would have diſturbed 
< the kingdom as long as he had lived.“ 
Immediately after the duke's death, the king 
loſt no 2 into Gutenne, and make 
himſelf maſter of it. He cauſed alſo a ſtrong 


duke'in awe. With refpe& to the duke of 
Burgundy, Louis very little regarded the 
peace made with him. Charles, who was 
haughty and paſſionate, perceiving that the 


king ſpoke coally of peace, flew out into a 


very great fury, and burnt all the country in 
the nei hood of his own territories. He 
beſieged Beauvais, which he had like to have 
carried by aſſauk, and reſolved to ſet fire to 
he burnt all the 
as far as the gates of Rouen, and took 


winter · time. when he had retired. 

Mean-time the king gained Leſcun, a man 
of quality and merit, — had belonged to 
the duke of Guienne, and who managed the 
duke of Brittany. Not that he valued that 
duke, who had little ſenſe or virtue, but ſo 
powerful a prince under the direction of ſuch 


a man was to be dreaded. Peace was con- 


cluded between the two princes, in conſide- 


ration of a great penſion which the king 
granted 
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granted to the duke, who. on his ſide; re. 
nounced. the alliance with ee and Bur- 
gundy. . 
Leſcun had for his reward.; a Se 
and the county of Comminge. The duke re- 
ſpectfully received the badge of the order of 
St Michael, inſtituted by t e king, which he 
had refuſed a little before. As ſoon as the 
duke of Burgundy perceived that the duke 
of Brittany had made an accommodation with 
the king, f + made likewiſe a truce, during 
which there were frequent conferences about 
deftroying the conſtable; The king hated 
and dreaded him; and the duke was no leſs 
his enemy, though he always kept fair with 
him, and kept him with him, in expectation 
of getting back St Quentin. 
A meeting was held at Bouvines, in order 
to agree on the methods of deſtroying him. 
He was ſoon acquainted of it; and to prevent 
the evil which threatened him, he cauſed re- 
preſent to the king, how uſeful he might be 
to him againſt the ambitious deſigns 4 the 
duke of Burgundy. Upon that Louis thought 
proper to interrupt the conferences at Bou- 
vines; but the treaty was finiſhed when the 
order arrived to ftop proceeding, and it was 
agreed, that the conſtable ſhould be declared 
an enemy to the two princes, with all ſuch as 
ſhould aſſiſt him, and that the firſt who ſhould 
be able to take him, ſhould: be bound to put 
him to death within eight days, or to deliver 
him up to the other. The duke got St . . 
Vor, II. r tim 
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tin, Ham, and Bohain, and all the conſtable's 
moveables; and they were to join to beſſege 
him 1 in Ham, whither he was wont to retire; © 
his is bat was agreed when the king's 
orders arrived; but the ambaſſadors were in 
| 251 Jo good an underſtanding, that they made no 
: = Aiffculey to deliver up to each other the ſign- 
Þ ed treaties. The conſtable demanded of the 
| King an interview, which was to be held in 
| | IF the open fields, with a barrier between them, 
U ; and guards on either fide, His pretext was 


— 


the malice of his enemies, from whom, he 
1 aid, he had every thing to apprehend. The 
i propoſal was bold for the conſtable, and diſ- 
1 graceful for the king; but as he thought the 
thing advantageous to his own intereſts, he 
| reſolved upon it notwithſtandin 8 all thoſe con- 
14 ſiderations. 

Ĩhe conference peng as it had been 
projected. That ſight ſurpriſed all thoſe who 
1 were preſent; ſo great a king appearing with 
1 his own ſubje& and officer, each with his 
guards, in the ſame way as is practiſed be- 
tween two ſovereigns, offended every body, 
and the conſtable himſelf was aſhamed of it. 
He paſſed over to the king's ſide, but without 
abating any thing of his haughtineſs. He 
thought the king timid; and he was not de- 
ceived; but he ought to have conſidered, that 
that prince, timorous and circumſpect as he 
was in his temper, knew well when therg was 
san juſt cauſe of fear, and that at other times 
3 he did not fail to take his advantage, = 


= 
2 : 
| 
* 
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Tha. n had a pretty 2 converſa- 
tion. with him, and afterward publiſhed eve- 
ry where, either from perſuaſion or from cun- 
ning, that he was on the beſt terms poſſible 


with the king. He did not conſider what it 
was to put his maſter in fear, and to treat on - 


equal terms with him. About the ſamè time 


Louis married Anne, his eldeſt daughter, to 
Peter de Bourbon, count de Beaujeu. T be 

duke of Burgundy at that time took poſſeſſion | 

of the duchy of Gueldres, which fell to him 
in this manner. Arnold duke of Gueldres 
had a ſon named Adolphus, who, thinking, 
that his father reigned. too long, attempted to 
diſpoſſeſs him, and was ſo inhumane as to car- 


ry him off forcibly, and- make bim'walk after 


him five, German leagues. bare: footed, in 
cold weather, and then ſhut him vp. in a dun- | 


geon. 


All Chollendon) Rad a deteſtation at that 


action. The pope and the emperor obliged 


the duke of Burgundy to attempt the libera- 
tion of Arnold; which he did much about 
the time that the king. retook Amiens. He 
failed not underhand to o favour Adolphus, and; 


to do him a pleaſure he propoſed that the fa- 
ther ſhould have the town of Grave for his re- 
tirement, with ſix thouſand florins, and the 


title of duke; and that the ſon ſhould have. 
the command, under the name of 20 | 


| To this propoſal that unnatural fon anſwer- - 
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ec, (I ſhudder to repeat it), that rather than 
conſent to it, he would chuſe to throw his 
father into a well with his head foremoſt, and 
be thrown in after him; beſides, his father 
had reigned forty-four. years, and it was now 
After fo brutal an anſwer, Adolphns, not 
able to endure the looks of mankind, made 
His eſcape, and being retaken where he was 
_ concealed, he was put in priſon, and Arnold 
reſtored to his dominions, which he left by 
will to the duke of Burgundy, not being will- 
ing to leave the enormous ingtatitude of his 
fon unpuniſhed. As for Adolphus, he con- 
tinned in priſon during all the lifetime of the 


_Uuke of Burgundy; after which he was killed 


at Tournay, and was as unhappy as impious 
and miſchievous. ed ad a het a 
The duke of Burgundy, proud of his new 
acquiſition, thought of nothing farther than 
taking poſſeſſion of it. The truce with France 
was about to expire, and many adviſed the 
Ving not to continue it, and to permit his ene- 

my to augment his power and his dominions, 
by joining to them the duchy of Gueldres. 
It was repreſented to him, that he had the 
pretext of the fon's being ſtill alive, and that 
it was not juſt, that, for his ingratirude, the 
duchy ſhould be transferred into another fa- 


Such as were better acquainted with the 
duke of Burgundy's humour, gave far other 
counſels. They told the king, that that duke 


7 
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was of a temper ambitious, PST” et... 
terpriſing and audacious, who Ms de- 


ſigns above his ſtrength; that it was proper 


to Alon him to engage in the affairs of Ger- 


many, in which he would not fail to involve. 


himſelf on the firſt opportunity, under the 
retext of the nearneſs of his dominions ; 


that he would by that means infenſibly fall 


into very great perplexities; and that in fine 
the greateſt miſchief that could befal him im 
the, preſent occutrences, Was to ſuffer him to 


act as he pleaſed, The king followed this: 


laſt opinion, and it ſucceeded with him. 

_ A contelt ariſing concerning the archbiſhop- 
ric of Cologne, between a prince of the houſe 
of Heſſe and a palatine of the Rhine, the duke 
of Burgundy did not fail to intermeddle in it,. 
and engaged on the ſide of the palatine. He 
fancied. he had already ſubdued Cologne, and 
all the Rhine, as far as his own earldom of 
Holland, for he expected no leſs, and with- 
that intention beſieged Nuys. Mean-time the- 
inhabitants of Cologne, and the other neigh- 
bouring towns, allited Nuys with men and 
money, and cut off the duke's proviſions,. 


who, with the fineſt army in the world, found. 
himſelf, bY. that means,. very. much embar- 


raſſed. 


When the Kia perceived Him . 
and e to mY reſolutely bent en tlie 
ſiege” of that place, he remonſtrated- to the 


emperor, and to all the other princes of the⸗ 


ee, the, Dre WIT: there was of ſuecour- 
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1 ing it, An promiſed them 209 000 men to 


then went and took poſt 
far more numerous army than the duke had, 
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excite them the more effectually; yet he had 


4 No great intention to g Ive them. 


The emperor employed fever thonths in 
Fai ing an army, for all that time was neteffary 


for him to put in motion all the electors, > 


all the bodies-corporate of the empire. 
before Nuys, 1 4 | 


and he ſent to demand of the King the 20,000 


men which he had promiſed, orherwiſe' that 
Ke would make a ſeparate peace for himſelf. 


The king gave him hopes, and during that 
time he was treating of a peace, or a truce, 


with the duke, in order to hinder che Engliſh 


from entering the kingdom; whilſt the king 
of England, ho was teady to paſs the few 


was ſoliciting him to abandon fo vain an en- 
kerptiſe, in order to. fall upon France. The 


duke, contrary to the advice of all his friends, 


Was bent on continuing a ſiege, which made 
Kim loſe the opportunity of undertaking things 


mote neceflary for his deſigns. The king, 
on the contrary, profited of the time; and 


Wuhilſt the duke was unneceſſarily conſuming 
bis forces, the king was e up on af 


hands enemies againſt him. 
At his ſolicitation, Reynold, duke of r- 


Yaine,; ſent to declare war againſt him, even 
in his camp, and entered at the ſhine time 


into the duchy of Luxemburg. He like- 
wile united 1 him the Swiſs cantons 


cured, 
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ed, and ſubject 


only to amuſe him. Sometimes he acqu 
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twenty-four livres equal 
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cured, beſides, a treaty between Sigiſmund 
duke of Auſtria, and the Swiſs, to get back 
the county of Ferrete, which is a canton of 
Higher Alſace, in the neighbourhood of Ba- 


fil, then engaged to the duke for we 


Korins “. f | 
The governor 8 ſurpriſed by an unex- 
pected attack, the Swiſs had him behead- 
ed the whole county to the 
duke of Auſtria, On the other fide, they 
took Blamont, and Louis entered Picardy, 
after the expiration of the truce. He would. 
willingly have continued it, becauſe he choſe 
to manage matters ſecurely, and rather to-. 
ſee others act than to act himſelf ; but as. 
be ſaw no appearance of the duke's continu- 
ing the truce, he took Montdidier, Roye, 
and Corbie, and, which was unbecoming ſo 
great a king, he caufed them to be burne,, 
contrary to the capiculation... :©'! 
The terror of his arms was immediately 
ſpread in the duke of Burgundy's countries, 
and all were ready to yield Shine! The con- 
ſtable was afraid of thoſe great ſucoeſſes; and 
as he faw his own-<deſtru@ion certain, if 
he allowed the duke te be ruined, he gave: 
the king ſeveral falſe informations; tending; 
aint=- 
ed him, that the emperor and the duke of 
Burgundy were agreed, and that both were 
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ceonfederated againſt him and 8 he 
informed him, that the king of England was 
about to land in Normandy. He even gave 
him fo hot an alarm, that the king marched 
ſpeedily into that province, where he found 
every thing quiet, and no news 5 of the Eng- 
Hſh. | * 
. IG the emperor. was s deſponding 
before Nuys, and Louis, to keep up his ſpi- 
rits, ſent him a propoſal to confiſcate the duke 
of Burgundy's eſtates holden of the empire, 
whilſt he ſhould confiſcate thoſe holden of 
France, ſo that the ſpoils of that powerful fa- 
mily ſnould be divided between them two. The 
emperor was not a man. of ſo great abilities 
as Louis; but long, experience had taught 
him the art of government. He anſwered, 
by a fable, to the len, whom the Kang had. 
fent WAL £3. +: 

Some debtors, ad; he. had told their cre-- 
ditor, who was preſſing them, that they were 
going to kill a. great bear which was rava- 
ging all the country,. and that they would 

pay him with his ſkin,,-and. with the recom- 
penſe which they ſhould get; then going 
to the hunting, and meeting the bear ſoon- 
er than they had expected, one of the hunters 
had climbed. up a tree, another had fled to- 
ward the town, and a third had acted the 
dead man, becauſe he knew that animal left 
dead bodies without touching them. The 
bear Having held his ſnout long upon the 


Fees and about the cars of the 'pretended 
dead 


when the fear was over, he made a Joi 


leſt) re Ws 


dead man, went his way, and left him. The 
two fugitives returned, and aſked their eom- 
panion, what ſecret the bear had fo long whi- 
ſpered into his ear: He told me,“ anfwer- 


ed he, © not to bargain about the bear's 
4 ſkin, till we have him in poſſeſſion.” He 


added, that the king need only ſend his twen- 
ty thouſand men; and when the duke's domi- 
nions were taken, it would THEY be time to 
divide them. 

Mean- time the conftable, who equally FR 
ſpected Louis and Charles, was treating with 
both. When he was afraid of the King, he 
promiſed Charles to reſtore St Quentin; _ 
e 


thoſe to whom he had n to ſutren 
der the place. 

On the other ſide, en receiving the king's ; 
orders to beſiege Abene ; he with great dif- 
ficulty determined upon it; but mmedrtely 
after he raiſed the fiege, and told the king, 

way of excuſe, that he was not in ſafety 
of his perſon; and that he knew that Louis. 
had given orders to affaſſinate him. That 
ſaying made the King fuſpicious, and ſhewed 


him, that Tomebody had ſpoken too freely. 


Whatever be in that, it is but tod true, 
that that prince was capable of ſuch deſigns, 
and that he was ſtrangly afraid of the con- 
ſtable. Every day he received from him, 
or ſent him ſome rg 5 and though often 
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deseived, he was intent upon treating him 
with caution, for fear that ſo dangerous a 
man ſhould ſtrengthen the party of his ene- 
mies, by giving them ſome places. 15 
The duke of Burgundy was almoſt as much 
embarraſſed. before Nuys. He was upon ho- 
nour to carry that =— and choſe rather to 
ſee his army periſh, than to raiſe the ſiege. 
At laſt, 2 on one ſide by the king, who 
had entered Picardy, and on the other, by the 
king of England, he reſolved upon a. retreat, 
after. haying been more than. a. year before 
Nuys; and; to ſave his honour, he conſented to 
deliver the place into the hands of the pope's 
legate, who was then about him, in order to 
treat. of an accommodation. Had he waited 
fifteen days, the inhabitants had been forced 
to ſurrender to him with a rope about their 
necks... The duke boaſted every where, that 
the fineſt army the empire had ever raiſed had 
not been able to. oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. 
About the ſame time, the king of England 
| landed at Calais, whence he ” to declare 
war againſt Louis, by a herald, who brought 
bim a letter, in which Edward demanded re- 
ſtitution of the kingdom of France, other- 
wiſe that he was reſolved to recover it by 
force of arms. 

Louis took the l aſide, and told bim, 
that he knew that Edward had not declared 
War againft him of his own accord; but that 
he had been inſtigated to do ſo by the duke 


of e z that he was very much ſur- 
pred 
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priſed that he ſhould join a prince who' had 
juſt ruined his army before Nuys ; and that 


as to the conſtable, in whom he had ſo much 
confidence, it was eaſy to pere ive, that he 
would want nothing Bur the means of de- 
ceiving him. After ſaying to him theſe 
words, he ordered ſome money to be given 
him, and promiſed him more, if he found 
a method of infinuating Ine > propoſills or 
r 

He was then perceived to come out of 
his cloſet with a ſatisfied countenance ; he 
nevertheleſs felt great uneaſineſs; for he per- 
ceived he was attacked on all hands. He 
knew that the duke of Brittany had promiſed 


to join the king of England, and that the 


conſtable was raiſing as many as poſſibly he 
could againſt him; but he had ſtill greater 
fears from his own ſubjects, whom he knew 
diſpoſed to revolt, than from the enemy. 
Among ſo many diſquieting thoughts, he ap- 
peared with a free air, taking aſide ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes another, and converſing 
with them chearfully, not to ene the court 
and the people. 

It is proper to conſider why: he was 10 wack 
af of his ſubjects, and why he ſo earneſt- 
ly courted peace, by ways that ſeemed ſo 


mean. He knew he was hated by the gran- 


dees; his jealouſy of temper naturally incli- 


ned him to humble them; and, beſides, - he 


was not ignorant of the cabals formed by the 


duke of Burgundy and the conſtable; He 
was 
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was no better beloved by the people, whom 
he burdened extraordinarily, becauſe the 
money which he laid out every where for intel- 

ligence, and the prodigious armjes which he 
kept on foot, obliged him to endleſs expenſes, 
For as he nr the hazard of battles, eſpe- 
cally after that of Montlheri, he made his 


armies ſo Rrongs chat hardly could they be 
defeated. 133 

This prince was even hated by his do- 
meſtigs, though he was very liberal to them; 
but they could have no confidence in him, 
on account of his diſtruſtful and variable 
temper. In fine, he preferred the fear of 
mankind to their love, and he in his turn 
was afraid that his people ſhould ſeize an op- 
portunity of rebelling againſt him. Where - 
fore, unſecure at home, he avoided as much 
as poſſible having any diſputes abroad. 

As ſoon as the duke of — heard of 
the king of England's landing, he went and 
waited upon him without any troops; for 
he had ſent his army to be refreſhed in the 
duchy of Bar, and likewiſe to be avenged of 
the duke of Lorraine, who had 8 de- 
clared war againſt him. The Enghſh 5 
his behaviour very much amiſs; for they ex- 
pected to ſee him begin the war pn months 
before their arrival, and they thought by that 
means they ſhould have the icy at a cheaper 

rate, -when hey ſhould find him previouſly 
weakened. They thought, at leaſt, that 


n dyke would be in a condition, at their 
landing, 
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landing, to join them with ſome troops. In- 
ſtead ot that, they ſaw, that, after loſing ſo 
; much time at Nuys, he was ſtill amuſing the 
remains of his army in the duchy of Bar, 
and was allowing the time of action to pals 
away. 
Buch were the cauſes of the diſſatisfaction 
of the Engliſh ; but they were much ſtrong- 
er in the ſequel. The conſtable ſent word 
to the duke of Burgundy, that he had not 
been able till then to reſtore, him St Quen- 
tin, becauſe he ſhould have loſt all credit in 
France, and that he ſhould have been inca- 


pable of gaining any one to the party; but that 


the war was about to begin in earneſt ; and 
that the king of England was arrived, and 


he was ready to do whatever he pleaſcd. 
Upon theſe words the king of England and 


the duke marched to St — 

The Engliſh expected that the bells ſhould 
be.rung at "their arrival, and that they. ſhould 
be welcomed in ceremony; but they were 
much ſurpriſed, to be received at the mouths 
of the heavy artillery, and with ſharp ſkirmiſh- 
ing on foot and on horſeback. They retired in 
great confulion, and the duke went and re- 
joined his troops. The king of England, re- 
flecting on the bad ſtate of Ales the im- 
prudence of the duke of Burgundy, be the 
few troops that he had, * ·ͤ diſpoſed. to 
make a peace, the rather that the ſeaſon was 
far advanced. | 

In the mean time, the Eoglith took a foot- 

Vol. II. TR | man 
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man belonging to a gentleman of the king's 
houſehold ; he was carried to the king of Eng- 
land, who interrog ted and returned him. 
Two Engliſh lords, rhe one called Howard, the 
other Stanley, begged him to recommend 
- them to the king his maſter, if he might 
peak to him. On his arrival at Compiegne, 
where the king was, he demanded to ſpeak 
to him on a buſineſs of very great conſe- 
quence, and told him what he had been or- 
1 
The king at the firſt doubted his honeſty, 
becauſe his maſter's brother was in Britta- 
ny, well treated by the duke. He remember- 
ed, however, that the herald, when going 
away, had adviſed him to ſend to Edward, 
and to apply to the two lords who had ſpo- 
ken to that footman. He began to think ſe- 
riouſly on what was to be done, and fat 
down to table very penſive, as en 
happened to him. 

After remaming ſome time in that ſtate, 
without ſaying a word, he called Comines, 
and made known to bat his intentions, and 
ordered him to bring him a certain footman, 
l whom he deſcribed. He intended to. ſend 
Fi | that footman, in a herald's dreſs, to the king 
bl of England. 
| Comines, on performing his commiſſion, 
eame and reported to Louis, that he thought he 
| made a deſpicable appearance, and thence took 
1 an opportunity of repreſenting, that a man of 
| | greater quality ought to be e W mY 

3 the 
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the king would not conſent, and gave his in- 
ſtructions to that footman, whoſe good ſenſe 


he had diſcovered, by having only once po- 
ken to him by chance. N 
He then put on a herald's coat, and applied | 
to Howard and Stanley, according to his or- 
ders. Being preſented to Edward, he firſt made 
Louis's apology, wich regard to the protec- 


tion which he had given to Warwick; he at- 


firmed, that his maſter's intention in that mat- 
ter was not to oppoſe Edward, but the duke 


of Burgundy ; that, beſides, that duke had 


engaged Edward in the war, only. for his 


own intereſt, and the more eaſily to make 


his agreement with Louis; that the reſt had 
likewiſe their own ends in view, and would 
abandon the king of England, as ſoon as 


their own purpoſes were ſerved ; and that, 


in fine, if Edward pleaſed, his maſter would 


ſend ambaſſadors, to conclude a. peace, on 


conditions which ſhould ſatisfy him and his 
kingdom. 

Thus the footman executed with prudence | 
what the king had commanded him. He 


likewiſe brought him back good words, and 


aſſured him, that he might ſend ambaſſadors 
to treat of the peace, when he pleaſed. 

The armies being only at four leagues di- 
ſtance from each other, the conferences were 
begun the very day after. Matters were al- 
molt ſettled the firſt day. The king of Eng- 
land demanded 72,000 crowns to be paid to 
him in ready money ; that a marriage ſhould 
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be concluded between the dauphin, who was 
then but a child, and the king of England's 
daughter; that Louis ſhould give Guienne 
for the maintenance of the future dauphineſs, 
or fifty thouſand crowns, which were to be 
ſent yearly to London for nine years ; that, 
at the end of that period, the dauphin and 


dauphineſs ſhould peaceably enjoy the reve- 


nue of the duchy of Guienne, and then the 
king ſhould be free from that payment to the 
In this manner Philip de 
Comines mentions that treaty. _ 

When the king had heard theſe propoſals, 
he conceived great hopes. He knew that the 
king of England, a prince addicted to his 
pleaſures, would ſoon be wearied of war. He 
was beſides acquainted with his juſt diſſatiſ- 
factions, fo that he was in no doubt of peace. 
He ſpoke of it to his council, and told them 


that he would do every thing to have it except 
giving lands, but that rather than come to 


that, he would hazard every thing. 

Mean- time he continued fending to the 
conſtable to ſoften him, and likewiſe for fear 
of his delivering up to the Engliſh ſome of 
his places. The "conſtable, on his fide always 
uneaſy, and remembering Bouvines, ſent him 
every day ſome one of his attendants in great 
ſecrecy. The king then reſolved to make 
uſe of his own meſſengers, to let him be better 
known to the duke of Burgundy. 

He had about him the lord of Contai, an 
intimate confident of the duke, whom he * 
taken 
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his parole to carry the king's propoſals to 


his maſter, and thoſe of his maſter to the king. 


He called Contai, and had him hid behind a 
hanging to hear the propoſals which the con- 


ſtable's meſſengers ſhould make him. 


They told him, that the duke was in wrathy 
againſt the king of England, and that they 
had been ſent to beg him not only to aban- 


don the Engliſh, but even to pillage them. 


Thereupon they began to mimic the duke, 
to ſtamp like him on the ground, to make 
him ſwear by St_ George, giving Edward: 
much abuſive language, calling him one-eyed, 
and adding to this every kind of mockery; in 
fine, they forgot nothing 1n order to repreſent 
his violent and impetuous humour. 

The king in the mean time burſt out a- 
laughing, 5 feigning to be ſomewhat deaf, 
obliged them to repeat and ſpeak louder, that 
Contai might hear every thing; and how his 
They who wanted no- 


better, willingly began again, adding always 


| ſomething, the better to divert the king. 


In the middle of their talk, they told the 


"A chat the conſtable adviſed him to clap up 


a good truce with the Engliſh, and give 
them ſome little places in which they might 
winter. He thought by that means to com- 
fort them for his refuſing them St Quentin,, 
and to appeaſe them at the king's expenſe. _ 

Louis gave them no anſwer, and, after ma- 


king them talk enough for his own purpoſe, 


K 2 _ he 
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he diſmiſſed them, telling them that he 
would make known his intentions to his bro- 
ther; ſo he called the conſtable, becauſe 
he had married Queen Charlotte of Savoy's 
ſiſter. Immediately he run up baſtily, laugh- 
ing, to Contai, whom he found in the diſpo- 
ſition he wiſhed, that is, very much irritated 
that they laughed at his maſter, and at 
treaties. The king diſpatched him with all 
ſpeed to the duke of Burgundy, with his cre- 
dentials and inſtructions. 

When the conſtable's envoys had propoſed 
to the king to give ſome places to the Engliſh 
in which to paſs the winter, he made them no 
anſwer : but afterward he was very much 
perplexed, - and for fear the conſtable ſhould 
diſturb the peace, he offered himſelf to the 
Engliſh Eu and St Valeri. A truce was con- 
cluded for nine years, on the conditions pro- 
poſed by the Engliſh. It was reſolved that 
the interview between the two kings ſhould 
be held at Pequigny, to ſwear to the peace; 
and that the king of England, after receiving 
the money which was to be given him, ſhould 
return into his own kingdom. 

The duke of Bur:undy had no ſooner 
heard the firſt accounts of the treaty, than he 
ſet out in all haſte with only fifteen attendants, 
and came and aſked Edward in what condi- 
tion matters were; he anſwered, he had made 

a treaty, in which he and the duke of Britta- 
ny ſhould be comprehended if they inclined. 


Then the duke of Burgundy tell into a moſt 
violent 


* 
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violent. fit of paſſion, telling the king of. Eng- | . 


ind to remember the glory and®%reat ac. 
tions of his anceſtors; that he had not brought 
him for his own intereſt, but to give him an 
opportunity of recovering his loſt dominions; 

and that otherwiſe he had ſo little need for 


him, that he ſhould not make any truce with 
Louis till three months aber Edward ſhould 


repaſs the ſea. 
All this converſation en only the more 


to irritate the king of England againſt the 


duke of Burgundy. The conſtable ſucceeded 
no better. He offered money to Edward, to 
prevent him from making a diſadvantageous 
agreement. He told him that he would do well 
always to take Eu and St Valeri, and that af- 
terward he ſhould endeavour to lodge him 
better. All this was done without giving 
Edward any ſecurity, and in hopes of amuf ing 
him with fair promiſes. 

The king of England anfwered, that he had 
made a peace, and that the conſtable? s tnfide- 
lities had forced him to do fo. When he 
was informed of that dry anſwer, he deſpaired, 
and almoſt no longer doubted of his own ruin. 
Mean time, on the approach of the conference, 
the Engliſh came to Amiens, where the king 
ordered them to be magniicently entertain- 
ed, and torbid any money to be taken at 105 
inns. Every thing was done at the king' 
expenſe, who had ordered to ſet tables in tl 4 


ſtreets, covered with all kinds of wines and 


exquiſite proviſions. 


Fe 


the lords of Edward's court. 
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The Engliſh, attracted by that reception, 
entered il do great numbers, that the town 
began to be alarmed, and there was at laſt 
a neceſſity to acquaint the king of #, though 
it was one of thoſe feſtivals in which that 
prince, more ſuperſtitious than religious, 
reckoned- it a misfortune, if bufineſs was 
mentioned to him. 

The king did not perſiſt, and comprehend- 
ing the conſequence of che thing, he cauſed 
ſome men ſecretly to take arms; then he 
mounted his horle, very well attended, and or- 
dered his own dinner to the gate of che city, 
whither he invited to dine with him a part of 
It was ſoon diſ- 
covered that the Engliſh had no other inten- 
tion but to drink and make merry. 

The king of England, aſhamed of the con- 
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fuſion which his men occaſioned, ſent to in- 


treat the king to remedy it. He begged to 
be excuſed, and Edward himſelf ordered a 
guard at the ports to hinder his men trom 
entering, Every thing was at that time pre- 
pared at Pequigny for the conference. There 


was a bridge over the river at a place that 
was not fordable, a barrier on the bridge 
in which was. a lattice for palling through 
their arms, and in fine all other things neceſ- 


fary for ſo folemn a conference. 
; The king arrived frit at the place appoint- 
ed, and the king of England a little time af- 


ter. When he came near enough to the 


king, 


to 


oö Xt. ) ef Faancn - aw 


king, he uncovered, and made a bow, bend- 
ing "his knee within half a foot of the ground; 
and accoſting the king, he made one ſtill 
more profound. The two kings embraced . 


each other through the lattice, and begun to 


talk together. Louis firſt told Edward, that 
he had defired nothing fo much as to ſee him, 
and that he bleſſed God they had met with 
ſo good an intention. Edward anſwered him 


in pretty good French, and with like demon- 
ſtrations of kindneſs. 


After ſome ſuch converſation, Louis, wh 


kept always the ſuperiority in that meeting, 
made a ſignal to every one to retire, and that 
he ſhould be very glad to ſpeak to the king of 
England. He aſked him what he ſhould do 


if the duke of Burgundy would not hearken 
peace. Edward anſwered, that the king 
might do with him as he ſhould think pro- 
per. He put the ſame queſtion concernin 


the duke of Brittany; but Edward 8 


ged him not to make war againſt him: 
which the king replied, What ſhall I 4 
« if he will not accept of peace? <© If you 
«© make war againſt him,” returned Edward, 
6 ſhall come back and defend him.” © 
This anſwer vexed the king; butas he was 
acute and ready, he would not ſhow his diſ- 
pleaſure, and called back the company with 
a chearful countenance. Then he aſked Ed- 
ward if he would not come to Paris, and ſaid 
he ſhould take care to divert him there. Up- 
on that the converſation turned into pleaſant- 
x ry, 
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ry, and the princes retired with teſtimonies 
of mutual good-will. e 
The day after the interview, the conſtable 
ſent the king his deputies, who ſpoke very 
humbly, and evidently ſhowed that their 
maſter had loſt all hopes. He excuſed him- 
ſelf to the king, on the accuſation brought 
againſt him of carrying on a correſpondence 


with his enemies, and ſaid that the effects had 


evidently ſhown the contrary. Beſides, he 
offered him to engage the duke of Burgundy 
to tall upon the Engliſh, and plunder them. 
The king gave no anſwer, but only ac- 
quainted him, in a letter which he wrote him, 
of what had paſſed the night before, and that 
be was fully agreed with the Engliſh ; that he 


had ſtill however much important buſineſs on 
hand, and ſtood in great need of ſo good a 
head as his. 0 | 


The envoys returned very well ſatisfied 


with that ſaying; and as ſoon as they were 
gone, the king ſhowed the letter to Howard, 
and told him that it was only the head he 
wanted, and that he cared little for the reſt 
of the body. In this manner, after ſettling his 


affairs, he joked at his caſe. | 
The fame Howard, being at table with 
him, ſaid that a method could be found to 


bring the king of England to Poris. The 
king, who did not hear that propoſal with 
pleaſure, changed the converſation, and elu- 
ded that viſit on pretext of buſineſs that he 
bad with the duke of Burgundy. He told 


Comines 
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Comines in private, that Edward was a man 
of pleaſure; that he ſhould find at Paris ſome 
women with whom he would be pleaſed, and 
who ſhould give him a defire to return once 
more ; that that would not be convenient for 
him, and the Engliſh had been duet too much 
in France. 

He felt a very great plesſue i in having 
concluded ſo advantageous a peace, and in 
having, by his addreſs and his money, ren- 

ered fo formidable an armament uſeleſs. He 
laughed within himſelf at the king of Eng- 
land; and as he was inclinable to raillery, It 
was extremely difficult for him to refrain 
from it; but the dread of diſpleaſing the 
Engliſh, who are a people nice and paſſionate, 
ſhut his mouth. One day that he was with 
two or three of his moſt familiar courtiers, he- 
was laughing at the good effect of his pre- 
ſents : he perceived all at once that he might 
be overheard by a Gaſcon merchant, ſettled in 
England, who had come to aſk him ſome fa- 
vours ; immediately he gave orders for ſome 
gratification to be given him, and in order 
to bind him to ſecrecy, he took a particular 
care of his family. 

That prince was wont to 67 that his 
tongue did him ill offices by its nimbleneſs, 
and that it likewiſe frequently did him good 
ſervices; but that when it had failed, it was 
his buſineſs to repair the damages which it 
had occaſioned. He was not only careful to 
refrain himſelf from ſpeaking, but alſo to 
reſtrain 
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reſtrain others from awakening the Engliſh by 


their diſcourſes, 


Comines reported to him, that a Gaſcon, 
who belonged to the king of England, had 
told him ho the French —— made fools of 
the Engliſh in that treaty, and that Edward, 
after gaining nine great battles, had juſt loſt a 
tenth againſt Louis, which had effaced the 
glory of the reſt. The king immediately ſaid 
that ſorry jeſter mult be ſilenced: at the ſame 
time he ſeat for him, and endeavoured to en- 
gage him in his ſervice. As he declined it, 
he promiſed to take care of his brothers, and 
diſmiſſed him with rich preſents, inviting him 
to keep up the good underſtanding between 
the two kingdoms. 

The king of England, when he had received 
his money, retired to Calais, and, agreeably 
to the treaty, left hoſtages till he ſhould be re- 
turned to his own kingdom. He alſo dehver- 
ed up to Louis two letters which the conſta- 
ble had written to him, and ſent him another, 
in which he explained to him all the propoſals 
which the conſtable had made to him. 
As ſoon as the king was informed of Ed- 
ward's arrival at Dover, he came to Vervins, 
where the ambaſſadors of the duke of Bur- 
gundy concluded a truce with him for nine 
years, as the Engliſh had done; but the pu- 
blication of it was deferred for three months, 
on account of what the duke had ſaid to Ed- 
ward. Thus the king was extricated out of 
6! a 
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a very dangerous war by his "addreſs: and pa- 
tience. n 
as & > king bear In to turn his wh le 
thoughts on ruining the conſtable: He Was 
ſo delirous to get rid of this pernicious perſon, 
that, to bind the duke of Burgundy to con- 
ſpire his deſtruction along with him, the King 
conſented to give the duke St Quentin, and 
in general every thing that had been former 
ly offered him at Bouvines. 
The conſtable ſoon perceived that nN 
thing fatal Was hatching, and ſaw no way of 
avoiding his evil deſtiny. He knew Edward 
had delivered up his letters to Louis, and 


deſpaired of being able to appeaſe him. He 


had no leſs offended the duke of Burgundy, 
ſo that he knew not what reſolution to take. 
Sometimes he had thoughts of flying into 
Germany, and of purchaſing there ſome 
places on the Rhine: ſometimes he thought 
of holding out the caſtle of Ham, whick i 18 
naturally very ſtrong, and which he had pro- 
vided with every thing. But what place 
could he find able to defend him againſt 
the power of a king of France with ſo ſtrong 
an army? and how could he expect to de- 
fend himſelf in Ham, where was no body 
but who belonged either to the king or the 
duke, and who might be eaſily gained ? _ 
Thus a man fo powerful, fo rich, ſo able, 
of a birth ſo illuſtrious, and fo highly allied, 
who intended to give laws to fo great a king, 
and to a prince who never would yield to 

Vor. II. 1 | kings, 
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: kings, finds himſelf by his ambition reduced | 
Th a ſtate that he knows not what ſhall 
a of him. At laſt he was forced in de- 
ſpair to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
duke of Burgundy, whom he thought the 
moſt likely perſon to protect him * 
Louis. 

After obtaining a paſſport from char duke, 
he went to Mons in Hainault, where he was 
guarded by the duke's orders. The. king 
ſent immediately ſome troops to preſent 
- themſelves — — St. * tin, heb gates of 
which were opened to him without ſcruple. 
He acquainted 1 2 duke of Burgundy with 
that event, for fear he ſhould renew ſome 
treaty with the conſtable to get back that 
place, and at the ſame time ſummoned him 
to deliver up the priſoner to him according to 
the treaty. _ 

At that time the duke was buſied in the 
conqueſt of Lorraine, which he had already 
entirely taken, except Nancy, which he was 
belieging, He was afraid of being diſappoint- 
ed in his enterpriſe by the king, who had a 
powerful army, and who had with him the 
duke of Lorraine; ſo he promiſed to give up 
the conſtable, and ſent him to Peronne, with 
orders to his men to deliver him over to the 
| king, within a certain time. He expect- 
ed in that time to take Nancy; and in that 
caſe it is probable he would not have executed 
the treaty, without making new Ts ; 
but: as the ſiege grew tedious, and the king 

was 
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Was anxiouſly preſſing, he was obliged at laſt 
to deliver up the conſtable into his hands. 
Whilft he was thinking of breaking his word 
to that unhappy lord, he was himf elf betray- : 
ed by one of his favourites. 8 
This was Nicolas de Campobaſche, a Nea- 
politan gentleman, whom the duke had raiſed 
from abject poverty to the higheſt reſpect, 
and to whom he had given his particular con- 
fidence. From this firſt ſiege of Nancy he 
had begun to betray his maſter. It was he 
who prolonged this ſiege, by making weak 
attacks, and adviſing the Called not to ſur- 
render. That wicked fellow advanced Rill 
farther, and offered to the king to rid him 
of By. duke, which was very ealy for bim 
eo M 
Louis abhorred his perſidy; A as he 
ſuſpected him of a deſign to deceive him, he 
diſcovered the treachery to the duke, to 
whom he was very glad to give that reftimo- 
ny of his kindnefs ind honeſty. That prince, 
who acted folely by caprice, though the 
tokens of the treachery which Louis diſcover- 
ed to him, were certain, took a fancy i in his 
head, that if the thing had been true, Louis 
would have been far from adviſing” him of 


it, and that he wanted by that artifice to 


make him diffident of a faithful ſervant, ſo 
that he was more ſtrongly artached Than ever 

to that traitor, * 
The king cauſed the conftable to be put in 
the Baſtille, and his trial was brought on, in 
8 . | Which 
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which were produced his letters to the king 
of England, and thoſe which he wrote, to 
the FH 5 of Bourbon, to excite, him te re- 
bellion, with other writings which convicted 
him. After his trial was . the 92 
cellor, who hadpreſided ; in it, had/hu 

to the palace, where the collar e e 4 
the Holy Ghoſt, and the conſtable? s. ſword 


Were 1 from him. Then the firſt 


preſident declared him guilty of high treaſon, 
and ſentenced him to have his head cut off 
the ſame dax. 

However guilty he was, he did not expect 
that ſentence, ſo much are men accuſtomed 


be informed of kis ſorrow for having fad 
in his duty; and, after ſettling the a 
his conſcience, he was led to execution, Sas 


great TB. ng reps repentance. 
ave. the duke of Burgund ac. 


6 cording ta 5 treaty, St Quentin and the other 


places promiſed, with the conſtable's money 


and moveables. Mean-time the duke finiſh- 
ed his conqueſt of Lorraine; but as he ſet no 
dounds to his ambition, and as he intended 


nothing leſs than to make himſelf a king by 
his conqueſts, he engaged in new enterpriſes. 

That prince was ſenſible that he was dread- 
ed by all his neighbours... "The duke of Mi- 


lan had renounced an alliance with the king, 


to engage in one with him. King René, or 


Reynald, of Sicily, the king * 3 intend- 
ed to give Charles his county of Provence, 
and 
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and acquainted him of all the propoſals: made 
to him in behalf of Louis. The ducheſs of S4- 
voy, the King's own ſiſter, no longer liſtened 
to him, and the was abſolutely W bis the 
duke of Burgundy. 

Perceiving his power ſo high, he wos 
he ſhould eaſily get the better of the Swiſs, 
againſt whom he declared war, both fox the 
county of Ferrete, and to protect againſt 
them the count of Romont, to which they 
had done ſome injuſtice. The king wrote 
to the duke to diſſuade him from attacking 
the Swifs, with whom there was nothing to be 
gained; and he engeged him to come rather 


to a conference; to terminate their affairs, and 


conclude a laſting peace. The Swils ſent 2 
deputation to acquaint him, that they were 
ready to cauſe the county of Ferrete to be 
reſtored to him, and to give the count de 


Romont full ſatisfaction; that, beſidt e er ſo 


poor a country as theirs did not deſerve that 


he ſhould conquer it, they intreated him tos 


leave them in quiet. — 
By a fecond embaſſy they offered to him 


to renounee all their alliances, even that with 


the king, which was ſo advantageous to them, 
and beſides to furniſt 6000 men againſt him. 
He refuſed all theſe offers, and entered their 


country, where, after taking ſome little places, 


he belicged Granſſon, which ſurrendered at 
diſcretion; and where the duke cauſed hang 
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The Swiſs were too late in ſending ſuccours, 
1 * nevertheleſs marched in order to hinder 


210 


the enemy from proceeding , farther. The 


duke, inſtead of waiting for them in his camp, 
Which was perfectly well tortified, was poli- 
tive, againſt the opinion of all his. officers, to 
march again them, and attack them in the 
entry 0 {the mountains. He had firſt ſent his 
guards to occupy. the paſſages; but, by the 
hg fire made. by the Swiſs, his guards were 
FFpulſed, and the army was: thrown. into ſuch 
a panic, that it fled in very great diſorder, 
ther ugh. there were but ſeven men killed, 
Chatles's camp. was taken and plundered, 
all the tents, the officers baggage, and his 
own, with his immenſe treaſures, and precious 
ſtones of prodigious; bulk, as well gs ineſti- 
wable value, were a prey to the victors. The 
unpoliſhed Swiſs, who did not know their va- 
Re fold them for trifles; ſo that in a very 
hoert time all Germany was full of che * 
of the duke and his army. 
That victory gave great 9 
' Swiſs, who till this time had not been much 
regarded. Several cities and princes of Ger- 
many o joined them. They . rerook Granſſon, 
and cauſed hang all the Burgundians whom ; 
er found in it. | 
Mean-time, the king, who had mancked: to 
Lyons to obſerve the duke's motions, and the 
conſequences of that war, ſoon received that 


account, and immediately perceived that chere 


would be an alteration | in the face of _ 
a | T © 


* 
%, 
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The duke ſent him ambaſſadors, who f poke 
to him very humbly, and aſked his RS, 
their maſter's name for his having neglected 
the interview. The king put on a good face 
to them, and ee, that the duke had no- 
thing to fear, for that he ſhould keep the truce 
without any kind of infraction.1 | 

In fact, ſome towns of Germany having 
ice him to, declare againſt the RC be 
was far from hearkening to ſuch a Bf 
not indeed to do a pleature to the 4 18 
the contrary, as he knew that had he e 
himſelf, it would have ſtopped the duke ſhort, 
he allowed him to engage in enterpriſes in 
which he, knew he ſhould periſh. 

Mean · time the ducheſs of Savoy ſent to 
Comines; to endeavour to make her Peace 
with the king her brother. The duke of Mi- 
lan cauſed. a large ſum of money to be offered 
him, if he would promiſe. to make neither 
peace nor truce with Charles. The pi 
ſwered in a few-words, that he had nothin 
to do with his money, and that he. 3 9 
than he; and that as for war, or a truce, 
he ſhould do in that as he ſhould think 
beſt. Moreover, if he wanted they ſhould 
be friends as before, he would receive him. 
The agreement between the two princes was 
immediately proclaimed. on the terms which 
Louis had propoſed. 

As to King Rene, as oon as 111 
heard of the 'duke's defeat, he ſent troops in- 


to Provence, where Rene was, and cauſed tell 
"7" Bow. 
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him, that he invited him to come to him; if 
not, that he ſhould make him come by force. 

He obeyed, and was very kindly received. 
René made his ſeneſchal his ſpokeſman, Who 
faid it was true that the king his maſter had 
entered into a treaty with the duke of Bur- 
gundy for his county of Provence; that his 
moſt faithful feryants, and himſelf among the 
reſt, had advifed him to do ſo; that what had 
obliged him to it, was Louis's bad treatment 
of him, in taking from him his caſtle of Bar, 
and that of Angers ; that, beſides, he never 
intended to execute that treaty, and that he 
had fpread the report of it only becauſe he 
was very glad that it ſhould come to Louis's 
knowledge, that he might do him Juſtice, and 
remember that he was his uncle. 

The king took that diſcourſe in very good 
part, and entertained magnificently, as uſual, 
the king of Sicily and his retinue. It is in- 
credible how much the duke of Burgundy 
was humbled with his misfortune; he was 
dejected and melancholy, unſupportable to his 
attendants, and to himſelf, and never after 
that time was his underſtanding ſo diſtinct, or 
ſo good as before. He was more enraged 
than ever againſt the Swiſs, and, in order to 
be avenged of them, he ſent for ſuccours of 
men and money from his' towns in the Low 
Countries, | 

They anfwered with one RY tap wer 
were ready to defend him with their lives and 


forrunes, bur that they were reſolved not 4 
aſſift 
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aſſiſt him in continuing a e e Iltis 


ealy to imagine how, much duch ,an, anſwer 


might irritate a prince of his, humayrs and 


how much he was vexed to perceive bis. Power | 
weakened, even among , his..own, ſubjects. 
However, e ces their refuſal, he 


entirely poſed 
be was di bb of 15 


chery of Rk. he had been 1 to 2 con- 
ſable. ' 

Wich chat army he went and incawped 2 | 
fore Morat. The duke of Lorraine, whom 
he had robbed of his dominians, joined the 
Swiſs with ſome few troops. Charles's army 
was routed on the .ve! firſt attack; but it 


did not happen as in the firſt battle, where 


the duke loſt bur * men, becauſe the 
Swiſs had no cavalry; here, where they had 
4000 horſe, and very good men, the hor- 
ly purſued the runaways,. and laid 8000 of 
them upon the ſpot. Rene U. duke of Lor: 
raine immediately carried the victorious army 
into his on duchy, where, in paſſing, he 
NE ſome Places, and went and laid bete to 
Lancy. 

Cbarles, plunged i in s mug kill up 
for ſix weeks, not being able to bear the fight 
of mankind; and thinking that the very light 
of the ſun upbraided him with his defeat; 
he perceived at that time that he was about 
to be abandoned by all his friends. The dit- 

5 ffcdenes 
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fidence he had of the ducheſs of Savdy,  obli- 
ged him to get her taken at her own houſe, 
and ſent priſoner to a caſtle near Dijon. 

'-Mean-time he gave orders for raiſing new 
troops, but very carelefsly, and he appeared 
now to do nothing but from obſtinacy. In- 
ſtead of turning Ins heart to God in his afflic- 
tion, he abandoned himſelf to vexation and | 
deſpair; his paſſion became more than ever 
impetuous and terrible. None of his attend- 
ants durſt acquaint him with neceſſary things, 
and hardly come near or ſpeak to him. His 
ſorrows weakened his health; he fell into fre- 
quent faintings, and they were obliged to give 
him extraordinary remedies to recall warmth 
and blood to his heart. 

The duke of Lorraine in ay mean-time 
was preſſing Nancy, and Charles, funk in his 
afflictions, loft the opportunity of ſuccouring 
that place. Captain Cohin *, who commanded 
the Engliſh there, a man of low birth, but of 
great virtue, being killed by a cannon-ſhot, 

his death damped the courage of his ſoldiers, 
who, not ſkilled in ſieges, Fel a-murmuring 
againſt the governor, and obliged him. to 
come to a parley : had he had the courage to 
ed to them as he ought, he might have re- 

uced nary] and would not have capitulated 
as he did, ve unſeaſonably. 
Two days after the treaty” the duke of Bur- 


[ Ihave ſame, doubt that there is a miſtake about thi 
name, which to me appears en, at leaſt in this 
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„ gundy arrived with his army, and Suding the 1 
| place ſurrendered, he teſolved to beſiege ijt 


again. It had been better for him that he 
had not perſiſted in that unfortunate ſiege; 
he might eaſily have been able, by taking the 


little places about, to keep Nancy ſtraitened, N =p I 


and as it were blocked up. By that means 
his troops would not have been fatigued, and 
he might haye deſtroyed the place without 
any hazard. But as Philip de Comines faid 
on that occaſion, ** God prepares ſuch extra- 
« ordinary deſigns for princes, when he in- 

i tends to change their fortune 
Much about The ſame time, the 8 5 
of Savoy, who was but n Sanne 
ſent to demand of the king ſome men to ſet 
her at liberty. He would” not be wanting 
to his ſiſter in ſo preſſing a neceſſity ; ſhe was 
brought out of her confinement, and. came to 
wait upon Louis at Pleſſis-les-Tours, whither 
he had retired as uſual, not thinking his pre- 
ſence any longer neceſſary at Lyons, after the 
action at Morat. He went and met the du- 
cheſs, whom he accoſted ſmiling, and called 
her a Burgundian; ſhe anſwered, ſhe was a 
very honeſt Frenchwoman, and expreſſed 
much gratitude to him. She was very kind- 
ly received, and they treated of * affairs 
to their mern ſatistaction. 1 

The hiſtorians remark, that ſhe was a very 
fiſter of the king, and was no leſs ſecret, nor 


Dien prepare 4 Fat bes extraordinaires aux 4 


princes, quand il Pear "ORE leur fortune. 13 5 « 
ec 
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lets artful that ker brother. They were too 
well'a&quail ted to be pleaſed one with an- 
other, or confide in each other. They 
embraced; and ſoon after ſeparated, nth 
high compliments, very well ſatisßed never 
to meet again, 
NMean- time, the duke of nine was rai- 
| big troops, in Swiſfertand and Germany, to 
ſucebur Nancy. The king favoured thoſe 
levies,” both by his ambaſſade s, and his mo- 
ney. A wes many French gentlemen in- 
lifted in thoſe troops, by his permiſſion, 
Rene II. came'and took up his quarters at 
St Nicolas, near N ae, with that army, and 
the King had Bis in the duchy of Bar, to ob- 
ſerve what was paſſing, and ready to act on 
the firſt occaſion 
At the ſecondfiege of Nancy, Campobaſebe 
continued his practices, and encouraged” the 
befſiegedl. He cauſed” tell the duke of Lor- 
raine” 507 che ſoldiers whom the king had in 
his army, that, on the very day of the battle, 
he” ſhould” come over to they {ide with his 
men, _ 1 both to 
begin the flight and ſpread terror through the 
4 HEE ny find to Now the duke ae 
and kill him/in the confuſion, © 
Whilſt theſt things were lving;theBus 
3 took a gentleman of Provence, ho 
retly managed chat affair, and made all the 
overtures. He was taken entering Nancy, and 
Charles ordered him to be hanged, accor- 


Wag to the rigorous laws praftifed at that 
time 
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time in ſome countries, but not in France. 
They are now univerſally aboliſhed. 

As he was carrying to execution, he ſaid, 
he had an information to give to Charles, 
which he might buy with a duchy, ſince his 
life was concerned; but Campobaſche, who 
had got near the duke, to -hinder him from 
paying any regard to that relation, removed 
thoſe who wanted to ſpeak, and prevented 
them, ſaying, the duke ordered that man to 
be ſpeedily diſpatched; which was done, and 
Charles knew not of the conſpiracy. 

. Nancy was very much preſſed, and begun 
to want proviſions, which obliged the duke 
of Lorraine to offer battle; he left his quar- 
6 ters at St Nicolas with that intention, and 
marched ſtraight to the duke of Burgundy. 
At that time, contrary to his cuſtom, Charles 
cook a little counſel; there was repreſented 
cd him the bad condition of his troops that 
had been twice beat, and were but 4000 
men, of which ſcarcely 1200 were in a con- 
dition to fight. What could he expect to do 
MW againſt ſo great an army, which was about 
co fall upon him, and againſt the king's ar- 
my, which he ſaw in ſo good condition 1 in the 
neighbourhgod f | 
For theſe reaſons he was advided, £0 retire 
for a ſhort time; becauſe, ſaid they, the 
Germans, after ſupplying the place with pro- 
viſions, will not be long in retiring : beſides, 
the ſmall. quantity of proviſions that they 
would get into Nancy, would be ſoon conſu- 
Vor. II. : T med 
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med in ſo great a town; and that then FER 
might beſiege it again, with certainty of 0 


ceſs. 
Notwithanding ſo — an advice, that 
prince was obſtinately bent on the battle, in 


_ which he muſt die. On the day of the battle, 
which was fought in the middle of winter, 


the ;th of January 1477, Campobaſche did 


not fail to execute his intention; but, as he 
was going over to the Germans, they drove 
him away, crying, that they would have no 
traitors among them. 
The duke's troops, terrified at the two 
battles they had loſt, and at the deſertion of 
Campobaſche, ſoon betook themſelves to flight. 
The infantry was defeated by the furious diſ- 
charge of the Swiſs, and after that the cavalry 
ſcarcely ſtood a moment. Campobaſche took 
poſſeſſion of a bridge, by which they might 
have eſcaped ; ſo that there was a terrible 
laughter of — 0 The duke was killed a- 
mong the firſt, by a multitude of people who 
did not know him, as was then ſaid; but 
there is a great probability, that it was by 
Campobaſche' s ſoldiers, as that traitor had 
projected. However that be, he was found 
among the dead, wounded in many places, 
and, among others, with a ſtroke of a hal- 
bert, which cleft his head to pieces. 
That duke had ſome good qualities, and 
many more bad. His underſtanding was lively 


and penetrating, and his apprehenſion won- 


derfully quick. He loved to give; but he 
gave 
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gave to every one in a ſmall proportion, to 
make his bounties more laſting and exten- 
five. He was active, laborious, ambitious, 
and daring above all meaſure, and deſirous 
of being ſpoken of after his death; as'men, 
ſpeak of thoſe famous conquerors, ſo renown- 
ed in hiſtory 3 proud, incapable of following 
an advice, or to depart from his firſt reſo- 
lucions, however raſh they were. He never 
ſhowed any converſion to God, neither in 
proſperity nor in adverſity, and thought his 
grandeur owing to himſelf, and his own ſu- 
perior underſtanding, He came to his end 
at laſt unfortunately, in the ſtrength of his 
age, by his own obſtinacy, and by an infa- 
mous piece of treachery, juſtly puniſhed for 
that of which he had been guilty to the 

conſtable. r FEES 
Much about the ſame time, the duke of 
Milan, ſpeaking to an ambaſſador in a church, 
was aſſaſſinated by three gentlemen. He had 
carried off the wives of the two firſt, and had 
done to the other ſome piece of injuſtice, with 
regard to an abbacy. IE. 1 

Mean- time, Louis was waiting with great 
impatience at Pleſſis les-Tours, for news from 
Nancy. He had eſtabliſhed through all his 
kingdum poſt-offices, which are ſo advanta- 
geous both to the public and to private per- 
ſons, and which carry on the correſpondence 
between all the parts of the ſtate. By that 
means he was ſoon acquainted of all that was 
E::2 |. 7 nn 
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fling, and he made conſiderable preſents to 


ſuch as brought him news of importance. 
The count du Lude, after taking the pac- 
kets from the poſt- boys, came in all haſte 
10 Pleſſis, and awakened the king, though 


ſcarcely day-light. He told him of the defeat 


and flight of the duke of Burgundy, for there 
were as yet no accounts of his death, That 


piece of news pleaſed the king much ; but 


he was afraid, that, if he fell into the hands 
of the Germans, as he had a great deal of 
money, he might make an accommodation 
with them, and gain them by his money. 
This ſuggeſted to the king to make himſelf 
_ maſter of the lands holden of the crown; 
which he might very eaſily do, becauſe the 
duke had loſt the flower of his troops in his 
three battles. He intended to write to the 
duke, that he had ſeized his lands, as fove- 
" reign lord, to keep them for him, and hin- 

der the Germans from poſſeſſing fo confider- 
able a part of the kingdom. : 

As ſoon as the king had got up, the lords 
came in a croud after their uſual manner to 

pay their court to him. He entertained them 
with what had paſſed, and ſhowed great joy 
at it. Moſt of them made no anſwer, and 
appeared ſurpriſed : they were apprehenſive, 
that the king, being rid of his enemies, ſhould 


turn his thoughts to the humbling of them. 


Several of them had been in the war of the 
public weal, 'or of the duke of Guienne's 
party, and they knew well that Louis was 
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not of an humour to forget thoſe ſecret practi- 
ces. He cauſed to dine with him, accor- 
ding to his cuſtom, ſeveral great lords, with 
his chancellor, and thoſe of his council. 

Comines remarked in that entertainment, 
that moſt of the gueſts, troubled with their 
own affairs, ate very little, and were ſparing 
of their talk before a prince ſo ſuſpicious. 
Louis afterward ſent Comines to the fron- 
tiers of Picardy, to negotiate with the towns 
belonging to the houſe of Burgundy, and ob- 
lige them to ſurrender to him. He had an 
order, when ſetting out, to open all the pac- 
kets addreſſed to the king. 

In the firſt which he opened, he was inform- 
ed of the duke of Burgundy's death. On 
his drawing near Abbeville, he found that 
place inclinable to ſubmit. He went then to 
Arras, which he invited to ſurrender. The 
inhabitants anſwered very reſpectfully, that 
they belonged to the Ducheſs Mary, their 
duke's daughter, and that they were not in 
the caſe of Abbeville, and the other places 
on the Somme, or of the county of Ponthieu, 
which were to return to the king, by the 
treaty of Arras, in failure of heirs-male z 
whereas Flanders and Artois might be held 
by females : witneſs Margaret, daughter and 
heireſs of Louis, count of Flanders, who had 
brought in portion thoſe countries to Philip 
the Fold, and to the houſe of Burgundy. 

Comines gave an account of that anſwer 
to John de Rohan, admiral of France, who 
ä commanded 
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commanded for the king 1 in thoſe quarters, 
Louis, naturally active and vigilant, had no 
ſooner heard of the duke's death, than he re. 
ſolved: to go in perſon to the frontiers, think- 
ing that his own preſence might forward mat. 
ters. In fact, Ham, Bohin, St Quentin, and 
_ Peronne, ſurrendered immediately. He had 
taken a reſolution to reduce under his govern- 
ment all the dominions of the houſe of Bur- 
gundy, and deprive the heireſs of them. For 
that purpoſe, he intended to take to himſelf 
Burgundy, Flanders; and Artois, holding of 
the crown, and to divide among the princes 
of Germany che lands which held of the em- 
pire. 
K The deſign was well laid; but it was not 
founded in juſtice; for, excepting the places 
on the Somme, the county of Ponthieu, and 
the duchy of Burgundy, which being given 
to Philip the Bold, as a portion of a fon of 
the royal family of F rance, was to return to 


the crown, in failure of heirs-mate, the reſt 


lawfully belonged to the duke of Burgundy's 
daughter; ſo the king had done better to 
bring about that affair by a marriage ; which 
he might have done without any difficulty. 

He had often ſaid in the duke's lifetime, 
that, if that prince happened to die, he would 
marry the dauphin to his daughter; but he 
changed his note immediately after the duke's 


death, either becauſe he had other deſigns, 
or becauſe he ſaw the thing impoſſible, the 


f — being but nine years of age, and the 
princeſs 
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princeſs more than twenty; and indeed the 
princeſs's maid of honour ſaid, that ſhe had 
need of a man, and not of a child; a ſaying 
that was ill interpreted, though her intention 
was to ſay no more than that the tottering 
ſtate had need of a grown man to re-eſtabliſh 
The king might have married her with the 
Count d'Angouleme, father of Francis I. 
king of France ; for the princeſs ardently de- 
fired either the dauphin or ſome prince of 
France, moved either by the ſplendour of 
that auguſt houſe, or by ſome other particu- 
lar reaſon. But the king never inclined to 
that marriage, becauſe he dreaded the ſame 
inconvenience which had already happened to 
France, from the exceſſive power of the houſe 
of Burgundy ; and beſides, that vindictive 
prince, from the hatred that he bore to that 
family, which had done ſo much miſchief to 
him and to the ſtate, had no leſs deſign than 
to ruin 1t utterly. Ne 155 
He began his practices on the inhabitants 
of Ghent, whoſe temper he knew. They 
were a people always inclinable to rebel, who 
loved to humble their princes, and had a par- 
ticular ſpite againſt the family of Burgundy, 
under whom they had loſt their privileges, 
He deftined for that embaſſy Olivier le 
Dain, his barber, a man very little qualified, 
and unworthy of ſo great an employment 
but the king was fond of him. Olivier act- 
ed the great lord, and took on himſelf = 
| = 
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title of count of Meulan, becauſe he was cap- 
tain of that town. His orders were, to pre- 
Poſe to the princeſs to put herſelf into his 


hands during the troubles, promiſing to re- 
ſtore to the inhabitants of- Ghent all their 


_ 


privileges. 
At the audience which he had of the prin- 
ceſs, in preſence of her council, his letters of 
credence were demanded of him; he refuſed 
to ſhow them, and ſaid that his antlers were to 
ſpeak only to the princeſs-alone. She and her 
council won that behaviour very ſingular. 
The people, who knew his low birth and 
mean capacity, laughed at him; and their 
_ contempt riling into indignation, he was for- 
ced to betake himſelf to flight. 
If his ſucceſs was ſo bad, the blame was 
not to be attributed to him, but to the per- 
ſon who had intruſted him with an employ- 
ment above his abilities, and the king was 
deceived by thinking the matter too eaſy. ' 
' Nevertheleſs Olivier, after retiring, ſucceed- 
ed pretty well at Tournay, which he brought 
over to the king's intereſt. This prince, in 
the mean time, was beſieging Arras, and re- 
ceived an embaſſy from the princeſs to treat 
of a peace. The ambaſſadors were the Chan- 


5 Hugonet and the Lord d' Imbercourt, 


who having always been in power under the 
duke, were deſirous of preſerving themſelves 
in it. They delivered to the king a letter 
from the ducheſs, in which ſhe wrote him, 
that he mew put full confidence in the per- 
ons 
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bons ſhe ſent him; that they were her moſt 
faithful ſervants, in whom ſhe confided for her 
principal affairs; and that whatever they 
ſhould agree, ſhould be executed. 

The king would not give them an ations : 
til he had ſpoke to them in private, in order 
to endeavour to bring them into his deſigns. 
They anſwered with great ſubmiſſion, but did 
not engage themſelves. They always eee 
ſed to him the marriage of the dauphin, to 
which he would never give ear. At laſt, o 
give him ſome ſatisfaction in the weak ſtate 
in which they were ſenſible their miſtreſs's at- 
fairs were, they conſented to ſurrender to him 
the citadel of Arras, by which he might call- 
ly make himſelf maſter of the town. 

The lord des Cordes, who was governor of ; 
the citadel, adviſed the king ſecretly to de- 
mand it; and after receiving his diſcharge from 
the ambaſſadors, ſurrendered it to him He 
then went over entirely to the king, who made 
him governor of Picardy, as he had been un- 
der the duke of Burgundy. He ſerved in the 
taking of Hedin, of which he had been ga- 
vernor. There were even nn of his mon 
ſtill there. 

Cambray opened its gates to Louisz pr 
8 Bouchain, and Boulogne ſurrendered 
a few days after. The king came then and 
beſieged the town of Arras, which did not re- 
lift long, both on account of the town's being 
rou ghly battered, and on account of the in- 


eligence which des Cordes * kept in it. 
During | 
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During * ſiege of Arras, . came to 
4; the king envoys from the three eſtates of the 


country, of which the inhabitants of Ghent 


had the diſpoſal; they were maſters of every 


thing, becauſe they had the princeſs in their 


power. In propoſing conditions of peace, 


they ſaid, in order to get credit, that their 
princeſs would do nothing without the coun- 


ſel and advice of the three eſtates of her coun- 


uy. 
The king - laid hold on Ke 8 jon, dn 


bh 04 them, 3 was certain the ducheſs would 


be conducted by other perſons, ſo that they 
would find themſelves diſclaimed in what they 


fhould advance. Thereupon, being very glad 
to ſow diviſon among his enemies, he cauſed 


how them the letter which Mary had juſt 
wrote to him; it was given them to aſſiſt 


them to raiſe an inſurrection, and they were 


not forry 1 to have ſo fine an | opportunity of ſo 
Ae 


On —ç— return to Ghent, they upbraided 


his princeſs in full council, and in preſence 


of the chancellor and of Imbercourt, that far 


from reſting on the advice of her three eſtates, 


as ſhe had promiſed, ſhe had wrote the con- 
trary to the king. She was ſurpriſed at firſt; 
but not being able to perſuade herſelf that 


the king had given away her letter, ſhe main- 


tained that ſhe had never wrote any ſuch 


thing. They ſhowed her her original letter; 
and theſe inſolent ſubjects overwhelmed their 


1 with confuſion. e 
The 
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The inhabitants of Ghent- ſeized the chan- 


cellor and Imbercourt,- and had them tried. h 


They were condemned to die; and though 


they appealed to the king, ſovereign lord of | | 
the earldom of Flanders, and to his parlia- 
ment, theſe ſeditious people dragged them 0 


execution. 


The Ache in a fit of en run His = 
ſtily to the public market-place, where there 
was a ſcaffold raiſed, and there, with her mw ; 


diſhevelled, and inelting into tears, as ſhe 


ceived among her people no reſpect for oy - 

authority, ſhe begged, with humble 1 intreaties, | 

a pardon for her two faithful ſervants. 
Many were moved with the baſe contempt 


ſhown for their ducheſs, and declared for her. 


The two parties had for ſome time their 
pikes preſented againſt each other, and ready 


to fight; but at laſt the weaker party was obli- 


ged to yield: to the ſtronger, and the rebels - 
remaining maſters, theſe two unhappy perſons A 


were ſacrificed to their fury. 


In France had alſo been executed James 5 


d' Armagnac, duke of Nemours. That lord, 


after promiſing to the king not to enter into 


the league of the public weal, had broke his 


promiſe, and the king had always retained a 
deſire to be avenged of him. He however 
granted the duke a pardon for that fault, at 


the time that he granted the ſame favour 


to other lords; but his buſy pragmatical tem- 5 


per having engaged in various plots, he was 
lo audacious as to project the giving up the 


king 
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king and the dauphin to the duke of Bur. 
gun 


The <a n to N IIII ee for it 
gave: orders to Peter de Bourbon Beaujeu to 
go and beſiege him in his caſtle of Carlat in 
Auvergne, whither he had retired. He ur. 
rendered on condition of having his life ſaved, 
which was promiſed him; but the king did 
not trouble himſelf about keeping the promiſe 
made by Beaujeu; he put the duke into the 
hands of the parliament, who condemned him 

to have his head cut off, which was executed o 

the 4th of Auguſt 1477. The king ordered a 
that lord's two ſons, who were but infants, to v 
de placed under the ſcaffold, that they might { 

be ſtained with their father's blood | 
Mean- time the king's armies, commande v 
| by the lord of Craon, made great progreſs Ml !! 
in the duchy and county of Burgundy. Louis c 
ſent thither the prince of Orange, a native w 
ſubject of the houſe of Burgundy,” but who Wl 2 
had abandoned Duke Charles on ſome diſcon- MW w 


tent. He thought that prince, who had large MW *< 
eſtates in theſe countries, would be ſervice- WM v 
able to him in reducing them; but all his tt 
confidence was in the conduct of Craon, who 7: 
made uſe of the prince of Orange to reduce E 
Dijon, and the whole-duchy;” with the county *: 
of Auxerre. He took likewiſe ſeveral places 
in Franche-Comts, and others were much ſha- 5 
ä t 
In England the conqueſts made by Louis V 
in che Low Coun tries were regarded with a n. 
jealous 


1 
l. 
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jealous eye; they favoured the ducheſs; and 
Edward's ſubjects repreſented to him, that he 
ought not to ſuffer the king of France to be- 
come ſo powerful on the coaſt, and that he 
had already taken Ardres, Boulogne, and o- 
ther conſiderable places on the ſea- ide. 

Louis had on his ſide all the court of Eng- 
land, and a great part of the council, 55 
means of the conſiderable penſions which he 
continued to give there. He made uſe of all 
thoſe methods in order to retain Edward, who, 
on his ſide, loved his pleaſures, and was in- 
active; for, notwithſtanding the nine battles 
which he had gained, he had ee him- 
ſelf deſpicable. 

That prince was fit to ſucceed i in ul civil 
wars of England, which were decided in a 
ſhort time; but he knew. he had not conſlan- | 
cy enough to ſupport the affairs of France, 
which experience had made him think tedious | 
and painful. Moreover, the 30, ooo crowns 
which he received every year from the king 
touched his heart; and, finally, he and his 
vvife were afraid to fall out with F rance, from 
the ardent deſired they had to complete a mar- 
riage between the dauphin and their daughter 
Eliſabeth, whom they already called Madame 
la Dauphine, the Dauphineſs. 

Louis had no intention of concluding that 
marriage, and meant nothing but to amuſe 
the king of England; whoſe temper he kno. 
When he . — ambaſſadors 15 om him, h 
never gave them any poſitive anſwer, but, er 
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ſome g general words, he Promiled to ſend ſome | 


A to tell his reſolution. He had the art 
however of gaining by great gifts, and every 
kind of agreeable reception, the miniſters 
which Edward ſent him, ſo that they related 
wonders to their maſter concerning the good 


diſpoſitions of the court of France. 
Louis ſent afterward people to make pro- | 


poſals, which had in appearance great advan- 


rages, but at bottom many difficulties. He 
ofitn changed miniſters, that if the firſt had 


made any overtures, the others might not fol- 
low them, and that they might be obliged 
often to aſk new inſtructions; thus he gained 
time, and the ſeaſon was going on. 

If Mary had inclined to marry the count 
de Riviere “, brother of the queen of Eng- 
land, ſhe might have had great ſuecours from 


that country; but ſhe would not look upon 
10 fmall a count, and deſpiſed ſo unſuitable 


Ib Alliance. T he Emperor Frederic III. cauſed 


or be ſolemnly demanded for his fon Ma- 


itian, Nall of Auſtria, 
1 1 thing ay beeh already pippedeg and 


a5 good ood as concluded in Charles's lifetime, as 
ave remarked.” It was at laſt determined, 


E and Maximilian came to Ghent to finiſh the 


marriage. He was but ill ſup lied in money, 
By had but a ſmall retinue, from the avarice 


35 His Nee Frederic. The inhabitants of 


Ghent, 


0 were accuſtomed to the houſe of 


Potgundy, which was ſo rich and magnifi- 


7458 . * Ty" earl of Rivers. F 
| cent, 


* 
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cent, deſpiſed him and his Germans, WhO 
ſcemed to them an unpoliſhed people. 
That marriage did not hinder Luis's pro- 


greſs, and he finiſhed the conqueſt of Ar 0¹⁸ 
but he abandoned almoſt at the ſame time, to 
the great ſurpriſe of every body, Quelſnoy, 


Bouchain, and the other places in Hainault. 
and delivered into the hand of a third Party 
Cambray, which was an Imperial city. 

Some hiſtorians relate, that thaſenouns 7 


rendered of themdelvesg 3: but, Comines,, from 


better authority, ſays, the king quitted them 


voluntarily, from fidelity to the treaties, by 


which the kings of F rance Had bound them- 


ſelves not to — any lands in the empire. 


Much about the ſame time George duke of 
Clarence, brother of the king of England, 


undertook, without his knowledge, to go an 
aſſiſt a. on account of the ducheſs- 
dowager their ſiſter, and to carry troops to 
her. For that reaſon, according to our hiſto- 
rians, or for ſome other more ſecret cauſe, he 
got him condemned to an us death, as 


a traitor to the ſtate. 


He mitigated - the 1 . on the i in- 


treaty of their common mother, and gave him 
the choice of his death. That unhappy man 
choſe to die in a pipe of Malmſey ; and Ed- 
ward, as barbarous as his brother was brutal, 


granted him that death, which was s ſuitable 
to the life he had led. D 2 C Sea 
On the ſide of Franche- 5 Toa 


found a little reſiſtance, He had/promiled to 
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reſtore to the prince of Orange ſome places 
which had belonged to his family, and which 
Duke Charles had adjudged to his uncles, 
Craon, who was very much attached to his in- 
tereſt, after taking thoſe places, refuſed to re- 
ſtore them to that prince, notwithſtanding all 
the orders ſo to do which he had from the 


king, who, thinking him very neceſſary for his | 


ſervice, would not diſcontent him. 


The prince was provoked, left the king, | 


and cauſed ſeveral towns to rebel. He had 
not much aſſiſtance from Maximilian, who 
was left even by his attendants, and by Sigiſ- 
mund duke of Auſtria his uncle, whom the 
king had brought over to his intereſt, by 
gaining ſome of his ſervants, by whom he ſu 
tered himſelf to be governed. | 
Mean time the prince of Orange, having 
Failed at his own expenſes in the neighbour- 
hood ſome German and Swiſs troops, was 
troubleſome to the army of F rance, and ſup- 
ported matters a little. At that time Craon 
deſieged Dole, which he deſpiſed, becauſe it 
was very ill provided; but he was beat in a 
ſally, and forced to raiſe the ſiege, after loſing 
ſome of his men, and a great part of his artil- 
lery. The king, who was already provoked 
by the extortions of which he was guilty in 
the province, made uſe of that opportunity 
to deprive him of the government, which he 
Save to Charles E Wat lord of Chau- 
mont. 
He trade a new alliance with the Swiſs, 
- which 
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which is ſtill in force at this: day, and ſpared 
nothing to deprive” the prince of Orange of 
all the aſſiſtance he had. As that prince ſoon 
came to be in want of money, his Germans 
and Swiſs choſe rather o inliſt with the king, 


who gave it liberally. Ce e ite 
The new governor befieghdl VE which he 


carried by ſtorm, and then plundered and 
razed it. Auxone, a very ſtrong town, was 


ſurrendered by means of intelligence with the 


beſieged. Louis gave good terms to ſuch as 
came over to him; ſo Beaune, Semur, Ver 
dun, and the other places which had revolted, 


and at laſt all Burgundy, partly by force, 


partly by cunning, were reduced under his 
obedience. The valour and wiſdom of the 
governor finiſhed that eonqueſt, and the king 
was very careful to 1 100 him for His 
ſervices. © | © * 17: E. 
About the firs riineMahomer It ethylerd? 
of the Turks, who had taken Conſtantinople, 
was bravely repulſed from before Rhodes, 
by the grand maſter d' Aubuſſon, one of the 
moſt famous men of his time. The Turkiſſi 
army landed at Otranto, which it Plundered 
and the archbiſhop” was ſawn aſunder. 
There was an alſembly at Orleahs, in 
which preſided Peter de Beaujeu, the king's 
ſon-in-law; It was held in order to rem eſta- 
bliſn the pragmatic ſanction, and hinder the 
money from being carried to Rote: Ini it 
were likewiſe renewed the decrees! of the 


counciy* of | Conſtance,” and particularly that 
U3 which 
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which determines that general councils de. 
rive their power from God alone. But that 
aſſembly. which was continued at Lyons the 
year following, had no conſequences, the 
king having cauſed it to be held ſolely to in- 
timidate the pope, who had taken the part of 


the Pazzis againſt the Medicis of Florence, 


whom France ſupported. 


Comines was in Burgundy during thoſe | 
er In his abſence bad offices were 


done him with the king, and that ſuſpicious 
prince removed for a time that faithful ſervant, 


the depoſitary of his ſecrets, and whom he 


cauſed to write under himſelf the moſt private 
correſpondences, becauſe it was reported of 
him, that he had ſpared in his quartering 
ſome of the burghers of Dijon. He ordered 
him to Florence on account of the differen- 
ces that had happened between the family of 
the Medicis, and that of the Pazzis. 
Coſmo de Medicis had had the abſolute 
government of the republic of | Florence. 
— his ſon, a man of ſplendour and 
| — underſtanding, had ſucceeded in his 
The Pazzis jealous of ſo great an 
— which became as it were heredita- 
ry in chat family, had recourſe to the ſupport 
of Pope Sixtus IV. and of Ferdinand King 
of Naples. They killed Julian de Medicis, 


Laurence's brother, in the principal church of 


Florence, in time of high mals, and Lau- 

rence himſelf was wounded... + 
The Pazzis, who thought themſelves. ma- 
ſters 
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ſters of every thing, carried up their men to 
the palace, to aſſaſſinate the governors of the 
town aſſembled there, and in the mean time 
they were crying in the middle of the mar- 
ket- place, Liberty, and, Long live the people *. 
But they got no followers, and the magi- 
ſtrates reſuming; their authority cauſed hang 
up at the windows of the palace, Franciſco 
and James de Pazzi. 

As miniſter of the pope's, a favourer of 
the rebels, was likewiſe executed, with fif- 
teen or ſixteen of the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons of the city who were in the conſpiracy, 
among whom was comprehended Francis Sa- 
linat, archbiſhop of Piſa. The pope excom- 
municated the Florentines, and marched his 
own army and that of the king of Naples 
againſt them. 

Comines was. ſent to ſupport the Floren- 
tines, which he performed more by his ad- 
dreſs, than by his forces which were not nu- 
merous. At the end of the year he was recall- 
ed. In paſſing through Milan, he received in 
the king's name the homage of Duke Galeas 
for the duchy of Genoa, . and appeared again 
at court as — received by his maſter as be- 
fore, becauſe he had obeyed punctually and 
without murmuring. 

There had come a legate from the pope to 
negotiate a peace between Louis and Maxi- 
milian, and to unite them againſt the Turk. 
He was not able to ſucceed i in chat deſign, 


. Lei, & wiv h yeuple ii NE NOUN 


and 
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and only a truce for a year had been made 

by his mediation: before it was expired, 

Maximilian entered France with a min. ar- 
my, and beſieged Therouenne. 

The lord of Cordes, or Querdres, for it is 
the ſame name, governor of Picardy, march- 
ed to ſuccour it. The duke advanced to 

fight him, and Seto armies met at Guine- 
gate. At the firſt the French cavalry broke 
that of Maximilian; but that young prince, 
who was ſcarcely twenty years of age, put 
himſelf at the head of his infantry which was 
already in confuſion, and made them fight 
vigorouſly. Two hundred gentlemen on 
foot” ſuſtained” the battle, and tlie Flemings 
puſhed our people ſo ſtrongly, that they re- 
mained maſters of the fieid of battle. 

Nevertheleis Maximilian loſt more men 
there than we, and was not able to finiſh 

his ſiege; but _ knew: of -what 
weight fame was in matters of war, was af- 
fected in the higheſt degree at that affair. 
He had a natural repugnance to riſk any 
thing, and therefore ſpared no coſt or pains 
= airy the governors of the enemy's places, 
| to become maſter of tliem by "means of 

He pefce with the beſieged ! 
When he was obliged to' attack them- 7 
ſtorm, he made ſo ſtrong efforts, that he 
carried them im a fhort time; and then he 


pregn dable. His artiilery- was Hways in good 


condition and fit for ſervice; and as for his 
Wes: armies, 


fortified them fo well, that they became im- 
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armies, we have already remarked, that he 
made them ſo numerous that hardly could 
they be attacked. He knew how hazardous 
battles were, and diſcouraged by this laſt ac- 
cident, he gave an order that thenceforward 
no battle ſhould be fought without his expreſs 
command; he reſolved even to make a peace, 
but upon advantageous conditions. 

What made him more inclinable for peace, 
was his deſire to have the kingdom regulated 
in its police, and a remedy got for the tedi- 
ouſneſs of law-ſuits. That prince intended 
to regulate his court of parliament, not by 
diminiſhing the number or power of its of- 
ficers, but“ by lay ing reſtraints upon them,” 
ſays Comines, in certain things which diſ- 
« pleaſed him “.“ It gave him pain likewiſe 
to ſee that prodigious diverſity of cuſtoms 
which occaſioned ſo great a confuſion in de- 
crees and in bulineſs. He intended to reduce 
all the cuſtomary law to one, and likewiſe to 
order the weights and meaſures to be uniform 
through the whole kingdom, which - would 
have been very advantageous for commerce. 
In fine, Louis began to be moved with the 
extreme poverty of his people, whom he had 
oppreſſed more than all the kings his prede- 
ceſſors, without ever giving ear to the remon- 
ſtrances made to him on that head, on ac- 
count of the endleſs expenſes in which he was 
engaged by the intelligences which he had 


[* Ex les bridant, fur certaines choſes qui lui diplai- 


ſeient.] 
every 
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every where, the numerous armies which he 
maintained, and his manner of taking places, 
rather by money than by force. All theſe rea- 
fons inclined him to make a peace, and he 
was endeavouring ſo to do during the conti. 
nuance of the. truce AY between the 
two parties. 
In the two firſt years of her marriage, 
Mary of Burgundy had had a ſon named | 
Philip, and a daughter named Margaret, | 
with whom Louis had thoughts of marrying | 
the Dauphin. By that means he intended to 
retain the counties of Burgundy, of Auxerre, 
and of Macon, and to reſtore the county of 
Artois, reſerving Arras i in che Kare't in which 
he had put it. $ 112871. 

Amidſt theſe great des igns he was ſeized 
with a diſtemper which threatened him with 
death. Having gone to dine in the neigh-WF ;: 
bourhood of Pleſlis-les-T ours, a dimneſs of + 
fight ſeized him at riſing from table; he all of d 
a ſudden loſt his ſpeech and his ſenſes, with- f 
1 out any viſible cauſe of ſuch a quelm. When 

l he was a little recovered, he crawled to the 
1 window to get air, but his attendants dragged 


. 


— — — — — — — 


him from it forcibly by order of the phyſician. b 
A little after perceiving his ſtrength ſome- MF d 
what recovered, he would return home on n 
horſeback, not to ſurpriſe the people. f 
Scarce could he ſpeak, and nobody could ſe 
underſtand him except Comines; ſo that in 
mak ing his confeſſion he ſtood in need of that 
interpretet, without whom his 8 I: 
V's coul | 
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could not have been underſtood... He in- 
quired very carefully about thoſe who had ta- 
ken him away from the window, and diſmiſſ- 
ed them all, both the great officers and the 
ſmall. He had always blamed thoſe who had 
forced the king his father to eat, at the time 
he was afraid of being poiſoned, and he af - 
fected to expreſs on that ſubject more diſ- 
pleaſure than he really had. 

He was glad to have it known Wan he 
would not be preſcribed to in any thing, and 
he was afraid, that, under pretext of his weak - 
neſs of underſtanding, the government ſhould 
be taken from him. He cauſed to be read to 
him all the diſpatches that had been written 
when his diſeaſe was at its height, and though 
he had but ill recovered his ſenſes, he made a 
ſhow of underſtanding them; he took them 
into his hand, as if to read them bimſelf, 
and made a ſignal what he wanted to have 
done; but there were not many orders given; 
for, as Comines ſaid, he was a maſter with 
4 whom one muſt mind his hits, and ſerve. 
„him to his liking “. init s lil head sg 

At the end of of fifteen days; he recovered 
his health, but was very weak, and always in 
danger of a relapſe, and the Phyſicians did 
not think that he could live long. After be- 
ing a year extremely weak, he thought him- 
ſlr ſtrong enough to attempt a journey to St 
Claude in Franche-Comte, whither ſome of 


The C "croit 1 un maitre avec qui #74 Hella. char rier droit, E 
ſe Her vir a fon gut. 


his 
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his attendants in the height of his diſeaſe had þ 
vowed he ſhould make a pilgrimage. He | 


was ſo altered and ſo waſted, that he could not 
be known; and Comines, who, by his own 
order, went to him at Beaujeu, as he was re- 
turning, was ſurpriſed that he had undertaken 
ſo long a journey; but his courage ſupport- 
ed him in his diſtreſs. 


He heard at Beaujeu of the death of Ma- | 
ry of Burgundy, in - fifth year of her mar- | 
ried ſtate, and in her fourth pregnancy. 


Whilſt that princeſs was at the chace, her 

horſe threw — She concealed her pain as 

much as ſhe was able; but the pain prevail- 
ed, and in a few days after ſhe died. 

The king was very glad at that news; for 

when any one died, he was overjoyed, and 

inſtead of thinking that he himſelf was about 


co die, he ated in his mind only how he | 
might make his advantage of the death of o- 


thers. 


Maximilians intereft quite FRO in the Low | 
Countries, after the death of Mary. Thoſe | 
people had till a little reſpect for her, as for | 


their natural princeſs. Immediately after her 
death, the inhabitants of Ghent ſeized the 
young princeſs, and preſcribed laws more than 
ever; which made the king believe, that he 
could make what agreement he pleaſed by 
means of my lords of Ghent, for he always call- 


eld them fo, becauſe he had ſtood i in — of 


them. 


In returning to Pleſſs, he went to the 
e 


caſtle of Amboiſe to viſit his ſon, whom he had 
not ſeen for ſeveral years. He gave him many 
wiſe advices for the management of his perſon 
and kingdom; but what he moſt infiſted on, 
was the fault he himſelf had committed in enter- 
ing upon the management of his own affairs 
with a ſpirit of revenge, and his having re- 
moved all the ſervants of the king his father. 
He ſhowed him that that had brought upon 
nim the league of the public weal, and all the 
other misfortunes that had happened to him; 
and ſaid, that he forbade him, with all the au- 
thority of a father and a king, to change the 
officers which he ſhould find eſtabliſhed. 

The king ordered the prince to retire, and 
adviſe with his attendants what he was to ſay, 
and a little after the young prince promiſed 
to obey his father's injunctions. After bind- 
ing himfelf to do fo by an oath, the King 
cauſed draw up his own orders and his fon's 
promiſes, into a declaration, which he ſent to 
the parliament of Paris, and to the other 
courts of the kingdom. Then he returned to 
Pleſſis, where he ſhut himſelf up in a ſtrange 
m ee 
T be iron grates are yet to be ſeen which he 
cauſed to be fixed on all ſides to the walls. 
He cauſed the caſtle to be guarded, as if he 
had been in the middle of his enemies, and 
nobody durſt enter without his expreſs orders, 
excepting his ſon-in-law and his daughter, 
and even they approached him not without 
trembling. | 

Vor. II. X Moreover, 
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Moreover, he had about him, beſides his ne- 


ceſſary domeſtics, only four or five perſons of 


low birthand bad fame; _ thoſe cruel ſuſpicions 
by which he tormented every body, turned in. 
to a puniſhment upon himſelf. The ſtrange 
things which he invented and executed eve. 


y day in order to make himſelf feared, made 
me think him deprived of his ſenſes ; but 


1 as, thought, ſo, were not ſufficiently ac 


quainted with the diſtruſtful and imperious 
temper of that prince, who knew, that he 


was hated by tlie great, and little beloved 
by the ſmall, though at that time he was of. 
ten thinking how to caſe the poor people, but 
it was too late. 

In the preceding year, 148 f. en of 
Anjou, count du Maine, died without iſſue, 
after making a will, by which he left Louis, 
Charles the dauphin, . and their ſucceſſors, 


Kings of France, heirs of his county of Pro-. 
vence, of his rights to the kingdom of Naples] 


and Sicily, and of all the other countries be- 


longing to him. He had thoſe territories 
by the will of René, king of Sicily, his uncle, 
. had preferred him to his own daughters þ 


Louis had procured that ſettlement in the 
time of King René, and, after Charles's death, 

he entered into poſſeſſion of Provence. 
Mean“ time the king's ill- humour increaſed 
with his. diſeaſe, and he every day became 
more ſuſpicious. He often changed his va- 
lets and other officers, ſaying, in the . 
280 


== 
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of a vulgar proverb in bad Latin, that nature 
took pleaſure in changes. „ ada - 

Every day ſomething new was heard of 
him ; he broke or replaced the gentlemen of 
the army, took away or diminiſhed the pen- 
ſion of one perſon or another, and told Co- 
mines, that his time paſſed in doing and un- 
doing. He loved to make people talk of him, 
both within the Kingdom and without, for 
fear he ſnould be thought dead; and that he 
might appear more alive and more active 
than ever, he had ambaſſadors under va- 
rious pretexts in all courts, where he cauſed 
propofals to be made, and gave large pre- 
ſentg? 8 „„ ˙¹·¹Là COONEY 
In all the fairs, he cauſed buy for him 
whatever was rareſt: dogs were bought for 
him for hunting, high - priced horſes, and 
je wels in diſtant countries, where he wanted 
to be thought in good health, and he paid 
for every thing more than its value, making 
all Europe reſound with the report of his cu- 
rioſity. O 20-12 ebe In: Oo n 
He ſent every where in ſearch of lions 
and other ſingular beaſts, which he ſcarcely 
looked at when they were brought; it was 
ſufficient to him to have made people ſpeak 
of him; he thought in that manner to amaze 
the world, and ſtifle the reports which were 
{pread of his diſtemper. But whatwas ſtrange 
and inſupportable n his conduct, was, that 


his ſuſpicions carried him to unheard- of cruel. 
ties. He is accuſed of having put to death 
N & 3 many 
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many people, without ſo much as a reaſon af. 
figned. In fine, the more weak and ſuſpi- 


cious he was, the more he wanted to render 


himſelf feared, and never in fact had he 


been more dreaded both by wy own ſubjects 
and, by his neighbours. 
Bur all his precautions did not cure the 


diſquietude with which he was tormented; be 
dreaded even his own children, He did not | 
ſee his own ſon, and did not bring him to 


court. He kept him in a mean way, ſtrictly 
guarded, in the caſtle of Amboiſe, where no- 
body fpoke to him, without expreſs orders, 
Though he was but ſtill a child, he was ap- 


prehenſive that he might be inſtigated to re- 


bel, or that ſome plot might be hatched un- 
der his name. He remembered in what man- 
ner he had himſelf rebelled againſt King 


Charles his father, and took diſtant meaſures, 


that his ſon might not do the ſame to him. 
be — he had of Peter de Beaujeu, 
his ſon in- law, obliged him to break a coun- 
cil in which he prefided by his own order, for 
fear that prince ſhould get more authority 
than he wiſhed. Thus all private affairs 


were at a ſtand, becauſe they durſt ſpeak to | 
the king only af thoſe which concerned the | 


great intereſts of the kingdom. 

Every body complained, that he had no 
inſtructions, and ſome had projected, under 
that pretext, to enter Pleſſis, without the 
king's orders, to get affairs expedited; but 
they durſt not ee that i intention, * the 

| ing, 
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king, being informed ot every thing, was 
fully prepared. 

A prince ſo Atte before whom the 
greateſt lords trembled, ſuffered himſelf to 
be abuſed by his phyſician. He gave him 
immenſe ſums, without reckoning the other 
favours with which he loaded himſelf and 
his relations, as if, being accuſtomed to carry 
every thing by ſtrength of money, he had in- 
tended alſo to buy health at any rate whatever; 
but, notwithſtanding his exceſſive liberalities, 
he was forced to ſuffer from his inſolent 
phyſician, words Not hn ill. bred, but af. 
fonting. a 

The poor fines frm: a * this; 
but durſt not change him, becauſe he had told 
him with incredible audaciouſnefs, that he cer- 
tainly expected to be diſmiſſed like the reſt; 
but, added he, with an oath, Yu live not eight 
days after. Thar faying made the king trem- 
ble; and that prince, who found in every cne 
elſe 0 blind à re jection, was reduced to flat- 
ter that man, tio he looked — as walter | 
of his life and death. 

He wanted bſolueely that God mould awd 
mirgctes for him; and for that purpoſe he ſent 
for a vaſt number of relies from all quarters, 
even the holy vial; out of which the kings are 
anointed; not thinking that God, who calls 
us to life eternal, does not love ſuch as have 
ſo much attachment to the life which f is Per 
riſhable. en oo 112510 381 
He' heard that teh was in Cabiie a Bey 

» 3} man, 
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man, who, from the age of twelve years till 
that of forty-three, had paſſed his life under 
a rock in. very great auſterity, without eating 
either fleſh, or fiſh, or milk, and employing 
his whole time in meditation and prayer. He 

was called Francis d' Aleſſo, and he has been 
fince canonized under the name of St Francis 
de Paulo, He was not a man of learning, 
but in recompenſe he was full of heavenly 
wiſdom, and ſeemed in every thing to be in- 
ſpired by God. This procured him the re- 
ſpect of the greateſt princes, and he ſpoke 
td them with great ſimplicity and prudence, 

and appeared no more perplexed in their 
company than if he had been educated at a 
court. 


ſpread over all the earth, induced the king to 
invite him to come and make him a viſit, in 
hopes of recovering his health by this ſaint's 
prayers. He in fact came to France, after 
obtaining permiſſion from the pope, and from 
his own ſovereign. When he came to Pleſſis- 
les-Tours, the king proſtrated himſelf, and 
begged him to reſtore him to his health. That 
holy man ſtrongly rejected ſuch a propoſal, 
telling him, that it belonged to God to reſtore 
him to it; that he ſhould turn to him with 
his whole heart, and think of his foul's health 
rather than. that of his body. | 
The king cauſed to be Bui in his park a 
convent of the order of the Minims, of which 
that l man was nee He ordered 
himſelf 


— 2 


The s of his fandity, which ; was | 
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himſelf to be * carried to that monaſtery, 
to converſe with the man of God, who did not 
for that reaſon, interrupt his- uſual; exerciſes, 
but, after performing them, he came and dif- 
courſed. with the king, exhorting him to think 
of his conſcience, and to deſpiſe this mortal 
life, with my be perceived him mager 
buſiedt. 

7 Neverthelgls, the prevailing, temper of the 
king ſhowed, itſelf. Among all thoſe weak- 
neſſes, he always preſerved the ſame preſence 


of mind, and the ſame dexterity in managing 


buſineſs. He propoſed at that time to Maxi- 


milian to conclude the marriage with his 
daughter. Much about the ſame time Aire 


Was ſurrendered. to des Cordes for a ſum of 


money by the commanding officer. The ſur- 
render of a place ſo ſtrong, and of ſuch im; 
portance, which was the entry into Artois, 
ſpread confuſion and . over all the 0m 
oy 
Every body. there wiſhed for the marriage 
which the king had propoſed, as the ſole mean 
of making a peace. A meeting was held at 
Aloſt, in which were. preſent the duke of Au- 
ſtria, and the repreſentatives. of the ſtates 
Flanders. and Brabant... The duke was with» 
out a council as well as without intereſt, and 
was attended only by young people like him- 
ſelf, who did not underſtand buſineſs; ſo the 
inhabitants of Gheat made themſelves maſters 
of the aſſembly. 


After 2 from Prince Phil thoſe whom 


i 
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his father had ſet about him, they declared to 


him that the people were weary of the war, 
and that he muſt fecure a peace by this mar- 
riage. So the affair was reſolved pal, and 
it was ſettled, that the counties of Burgundy, 
Artois, Auxerrois, Maconnois, and Charolois, 
ſhould be given in portion to the princeſs, 

Louis had never expected fo much; but 
the inhabitants of Ghent wanted to have all 
thoſe countries yielded to him, and they would 
willingly have added the counties of Namur 
and Hainavlt, fo deſirous were they of un 
niſhing the authority of their prince. 

After the concluſion of the peace, annals 
dors came to Plefſis to get Louis to ſwear to 
it. He made much difficulty to ſhow himſelf 


in the ſtate in which he was, being ſenſible 


of his very great weakneſs, which he was 
afraid to ſhow, but at laſt he determined up- 
on it; and after ſwearing to the peace, the 
rinceſs was delivered at Heſdin into the 
bands of des Cordes, according to the treaty. 
The marriage was celebrated with great ſo- 
lemnity, though the dauphin was but twelve 
years of age, and the princeſs but three. When 
that news was carried to England, Edward 
was ſenſibly affected with it. He was quite 
ſatisfied in his on mind that Louis had long 
deſpiſed him; but the difficulty of underta- 
king a great war, and fifty thouſand crowns, 
the loſs of which he was unwilling to hazard, 


occalioned him ay, to flatter himſelf with 
moas mod. 14 12 2011 gat: At: 25 the 
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the expectation of his daughter's marriage with 
the dauphin. 
When he perceived the match quite diſap- 
ointed, ſhame, and the contempt in which 
he was held both abroad and at home, threw. 


him into ſuch a deep melancholy that he died 


of it ſome time after. That was not the on- 
| ly misfortune of his family; he left two ſons 
W minors, under the guardianſhip of their uncle 
Richard duke of Gloceſter, That wicked 
uncle killed his two nephews, and made. him- 
ſelf maſter of the kingdom. 

Luis faid nothing at all on Edward's death, 
and neither expreſſed grief nor joy at that e- 
vent. He was always afraid of diſobliging, 
by ſome indiſcreet expreſſion, a haughty peo- 
ple, who wanted to be gently. uſed. . As for 
W Richard, immediately after he had got himſelf 
JW crowned, he wrote to France as being king of 
3 England; but Louis would not receive his let- 
ters, nor his embaſſy, nor have any commu- 
nication with ſo wicked a man. Richard did 
not long enjoy the kingdom that he had 
uſurped, and he periſned by the hands of an 
enemy, whoſe extreme weakneſs would never 
have given him any ſuſpicion, as we ſhall ob- 
ſerve in its place. 

Louis, after concluding the afri of 
which he was ſo deſirous, had raiſed his power 
to the greateſt height. He ſaw the Flemings 
under his government, and the houſe of Bur- 
gundy, which had given him ſo. much uneaſi- 


neſs, weak and impotent; the duke of Brit. 
tany, 
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tany, whom he hated, out of a condition of 
attempting any ching, and held in awe by 
the great army that he kept on his frontiers; 


Spain in peace with him, and in dread of bis 


arms, both on the ſide of Rouſſillon which had 
been given him in pledge, and on the ſide of 
Portugal and Navarre, which were in his in- 

tereſt; England weakened and in commotion 


at home ; Scotland abſolutely on his ſide; in 


Germany many allies; the Swiſs as ſubmiſſive 
as his own ſubjects; in fine, his authority fo 
firmly eſtabliſhed in his own kingdom, and fo 
reſpected abroad, that he needed ony' Declare 
his pleaſure. to be obeyed. 

It was amiqdſt all this glory that he was Je: 
clining daily, and felt a fear of death more 
inſupportable than death itſelf. He fell into 
a fainting-fir, in which he loſt his ſpeech. 
When he had recovered a little, he thought 
his death was approaching, and ſent for the 
dauphin, whom he had not ſeen fince his re- 
turn from St Claude, thar is to ſay, for about 
three years. He called for Peter de Bourbon 
his ſon-in-law, and ordered him to go and 
fetch the king, (for ſo he called the dauphin), 


declaring, that he had by will named Anne | 


his wife to be his governeſs during his child- 
hood. ar 

When that young prince was come, Louis 
repeated what he had ſaid to him at Amboiſe, 
concerning the evils that happened to himſelf 
by. changing all the officers of the king his 


father, and forbid him again to make: any 
ſuch 
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ſuch alterations, which would be ruinous to 
him. He laid before him the ſtate of the 
kingdom, and ordered him to relieve the peo- 
ple, who were exhauſted by ſo many exac- 
tions. He recommended to him alſo to live 
in peace at leaſt for five or ſix years; becauſe 
the kingdom drained of its wealth by ſo many 
wars, needed that repoſe, and that it was 
dangerous; to undertake any. thing till he 
ſhould come to more mature age. 

He declared, that he had concerted with 
des Cordes an enterpriſe againſt Calais, but 


1x he forbade it to be executed, 88 the 


Engliſh muſt not be provoked in the begin- 
ning of a new reign, eſpecially under ſo young 
a king. After he had diſmiſſed the Dauphin, 
he ordered the chancellor to wait , upon him 
with his council, and to bring him the ſeals. 
All ſuch as came to ſpeak to him about bu- 
ſineſs he referred to his ſon, whom he conti- 
nued to call the king, exhorting them to 
ſerve him faithfully, and cauſing very judicious 
things to be told to the prince by all ſuch as 
he ſent to him. 
Nevertheleſs Louis hoped always to recover, 
and never ceaſed repreſenting to the holy 
hermit of Calabria, that he might if he 
pleaſed prolong his life. At laſt, to oblige 
him to think of nothing but his en, 
it was reſolved to tell him that his death was 
nigh and inevitable. 

He had always been apprehenſive of ſuch a 


ſentence, and had frequently ordered, that 
when 
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when he ſhould be in that ſtate, he ſhould be 
told only to ſpeak little, and ro think of his 
confeſſion ; but never to pronounce to him 
that fatal word death. 

He however patiently heard thoſe words, 
but he could not hinder himſelf from ſaying 
that he hoped God would reſtore him to his 
health, and that he was better than was | 
thought. He nevertheleſs immediately after | 
demanded the ſacraments, and made ſuitable | 
prayers at each ſacrament he received. He | 
ſpoke always ſenſibly to the very laſt. He 
ordered his own burial, which he choſe ſhould 
be at Notre-dame de Cleri, and named all 
thoſe who were to aſſiſt at his funeral, Pre- 
ſcribing what each was to do. 

He waited in that condition for the hour of 
his death, and ſaid always that he hoped the 
bleſſed Virgin, whom he had particularly ho- 
noured during his life, would obtain for him 
the favour of dying on the day which was de- 
dicated to her. It ſo happened that he died 
on Saturday the 3zoth of Auguſt 1483, the | 
very day that he had deſired. 
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He had always ſaid that he did not expect w 
to paſs ſixty years of age, and that for a long ta 
time no king of France had lived beyond to 

thoſe years. He died in fact in his ſixty-firſt © pr. 
year, and was interred in the place he had or- er 
dered. It is certain he had an underſtanding MW P: 
very extenſive, provident. active, penetrating, A 
ſuperior in affairs, and very ſkilful in unravel- ¶ w. 
ing Sg them, how embarraſſed ſoever they were, 
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dexterous at diſcovering and managing the 
humours and intereſts of mankind. He had 
ſhown much valour at the battle of Montlhe- 
ri; and if he was afraid of battles, it was not 
from a defect of courage, but from his know- 


ledge of the hazards of war, to which he want- 
ed not to expoſe his kingdom. 
This prince was naturally liberal; but it had 
only been deſirable, that, in the gifts which 
he beſtowed, he had been more regardful 
of the neceſlity of his diſtreſſed people. He 


Vas wonderfully ſkilled in ſecuring the obe- 


dience of his ſubjects, and was more inclina- 
ble to puſn his authority too far, than to 
ſuffer it to be loſt. He was not without letters, 
and had more erudition than kings uſually 
have. He augmented the royal library, 


which the kings his ſucceſſors, and eſpecially 
Louis the Great, have ſo enriched, that the 
world has feen nothing more curious or more 


elegant, | 

This prince favoured men of letters, whom 
he was at pains to bring from foreign coun- 
tries; and he generouſly entertained thoſe 
who had eſcaped out of Greece after the 
taking of Conſtantinople. He was careful 


to provide for public education, and im- 


proved the univerſity of Paris. He greatly 


| _ enlarged the kingdom by the acquiſition of 


Provence, and the reunion of Burgundy and 
Anjou, and almoſt all Picardy. So that it 
was become great and illuſtrious : but to 
have turned religion into ſuperſtition; to 


Fore - Y have 
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have ſo ſtrangely abandoned himſelf to ſu. 
ſpicion and diffidence; to have been fo ri. 
gorous in inflicting puniſhments, and to have 
delighted in blond, are qualities of a mean 


ſoul, and unworthy of the character of a king, 


BOOK XII. 


CHARLES VIII. 


Mmediately after the death of Louis, the 
meeting of the ſtates - general of the king. 
dom was held at Tours, to ſettle the go- i 
vernment of the ſtate, during the youth of 
Charles VIII. who was then but thirteen years 
and two months. Louis had named by his will 

Anne, his own eldeſt daughter, governeſs to 


g 
| 


the young king. Louis, duke of Orleans, 
claimed that place, as firſt prince of the 
blood; and Jahn duke of Bourbon, elder 
brother of the lord of Beaujeu, and brother 
in-law of Anne of F rance, conteſted it with 
him, arguing, that that prince, who was but Þ 
- twenty-three years of age, being himlſeli 
a minor and under guardianſhip, was not fit 
to diſpute with him for the principal authority] 
in the government. | 
The king was acknowledged to be of age 
in the meeting of the ſtates, according to the 
- declaration of Charles V. who, as we have h 


ſaid in its proper place, fixed-the majority of to 
kings to the beginning of the fourteenti tic 
year, 


(Chatles VIII.) of FRANCE, 223550 
year. A council was eſtabliſhed, in which it 


| | was reſolved. the king ſhould preſide, the 
W Juke of Orleans in his abſence, and in fai- 


lure of him, the duke of Bourbon, who was 


$ likewiſe made conſtable. Anne, Charles's 


J k ing. 


ſiſter, had the government of the king” s per- 
| ſon, acCOnemurng to the ſettlement of the late 


The duke af Orleans, much diſſatisfied 


| with the reſolution of the ftates, ſaw with 


regret the power of Anne increaſing. That 
rinceſs, under-pretext of the government of 
Charles's perſon, made herſelf miſtreſs in 
ublic affairs, and in the councils. This jea- 
Duſy obliged him to court the friendſhip of 
Francis II. duke of Brittany. 

That duke's dominions, from the time of 
the aſſembly at Tours, were in great agitation. 
He had raiſed one named Landais, a man of 
the vileſt extraction, and blindly abandoned 
himſelf to his advice. The barons of Britta- 
ny, who hated that favourite, had rebelled 
ANN their duke. 

The duke of Orleans, full of 1 
and diſguſted with the management of affairs 
in F rance, took a fancy to marry Anne, 
eldeſt daughter and heireſs of the duke of 
Brittany, and intending to make uſe of Lan- 
dais in that defi ien, he marched into Brittany 
to ſupport him. The rebels on their ſide 
had recourſe to the governeſs, who willingly 
took upon her their protection, out of oppoſi- 
tion to Louis. After the riſing of the ſtates, 


1 | Charles 
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Charles had been carried ta Rheims to be 
crowned, and afterward to Paris, into which. 
he made his ſolemn entry. 

Mean-time Olivier le Dain, ſurgeon and 
confident of the late king, being convicted of 
enormous crimes, was condemned to be hang- 
ed. John Doiac, a man of low. birth, ano- 
ther of the favourites of the ſame prince, wha. 
had made him governor of Auvergne, was 
whipped by the hands of the hangman; and; 
had his ears cut off. Thus wretches, who abuſe 
the favour of kings, and give them bad ad- 
vice, or make themſelves the inſtruments of. 
their paſſions, find at laſt the juſt puniſmmnent 
of their crimes. 

The young king ſhowed: fine inclinations, 
and: took pleafure in the reading of good 
books: he even began to ſtudy Latin, which 
the king his father had neglected to have him 
taught. As he had been brought up without 
any ſhare of genteel converſation, and ſhut 
up in the caſtle of Amboiſe, with a few per- 
ſons of low birth, ſo bad an education had 
accuſtomed him to allow himſelf to be go- 
verned by his valets. He gave up himſelf to 
be entirely conducted by them; and Anne of 
France, his ſiſter and governeſs, was forced to 
make uſe of them to ſupport her own intereſt. 
Charles's favourites who perceived the duke 
of Orleans wearied of the preſent government, 
ſought ſome perſon who might be able to 

ſupport them againſt him. 


About the ſame time Rene, duke of Lor- 
raine, 
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raine, grandſon by his mother Yolanda of 
Anjou, of Rene king of Sicily, had come to 
court. He complained that his duchy of 
Bar was kept from him, and he claimed 
Provence, in right of his mother, daughter 
of that king. There was a great unwilling- 
neſs to give him that province, to which the 
king had ſo certain a right; but his duchy of 
Bar was reſtored to him; and with reſpect to 
Provence, he was always kept in hopes, with, 
an intention to ſet him in oppoſition to the 
duke of Orleans, who, excited. by Francis 
count de Dunois, as bold as active, was 
gaining, at Paris both the grandees and the: 
populace:. n . 
The governeſs, informed of the duke's de- 
ligns, reſolved: to have him arreſted; he got 
accounts of this, and made his eſcape. . The 
duke of Bourbon, a conſtable without power, 
Joined. him with the other princes, and Lan- 
dais engaged his maſter in that party.. The 
governeſs, without loſs of time, beſieged the 
duke of Orleans in. Beaujency,, a place in his 
domains, whither he had retired, and preſſed 
him ſo ſtrongly, that he was forced to ſue for 
an accommodation. ir: tk Mc 
Peace was negotiated and concluded by the 
mediation of the duke of Lorraine, and of 
John of Chalons, prince of Orange, ſon of a. 
ſiſter of the duke of Brittany. The definitive 
treaty was made at Beaujency, but the duke 
of Brittany would not be included in it. By: 
that agreement, the count de Dunois, of: 
Rp = "whom: 
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whom the governeſs ſtood much in awe, was 
obliged to retire to Aſt“. That town be- 
longed to the duke of Orleans, and had been 
given in portion to Valentine his grand- 
mother, when ſhe married Louis his grand- 

father. 
After the peace, Louis duke of Orleans 
ſent his troops to the duke of Brittany. The 
king marched againit the laſt with his army, 
and continued to protect the barons againſt 
Landais, who was about to deſtroy them. 
They obliged the chancellor of Brittany to 
take informations againſt that favourite, and 
demand him from the duke, in order to 
his trial. The duke was obliged to de- 
kver him up; but begged his life might 
de ſaved, and declared, that he pardoned 
him whatever crime he might have commut- 
ted; which did not hinder him from being, a 
ort time after, condemned and hanged. 
By that means the barons made their Pence 
with their duke. : 

The governeſs, being ned chat the 

duke of Orleans was maki new attempts, 
ent for hin to court, and ſent toward Or- 
leans the marſbal de Git, of the family of 
Nolan, with troops to oblige him to come. 

He took care not to deliver himſelf into the 
hands of his enemy. He amuſed the marſhal 
dy promiſing to be ſooner at court than he, 
and under pretext. of going a-hawking, he 


8 4. a town of the Auſtrian Ne- 
Ep rewind 
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retired into Brittany. He was well received 
there by the duke, and entered into a very 
ſtrict friendſhip with Guibé, Landais's ne- 
phew, who commanded the hauſehold troops. 

Mean- time the count de Dunois leaving 
Aſt, had engaged ſeveral princes in Louis's 
party, Rene, duke of Lorraine, wearied 
with the delays with which the governeſs 
amuſed hun, joined them. The lords were 
coming from all quarters into Brittany, ſome 
out of kindneſs to Louis, and others in 
hopes of marrying Anne, daughter and 
heireſs of the duke of Brittany. The Brittons 
turned jealous of the duke of — and of 
the French whom they ſaw: ſo powerful in their 
country. The lords who had rebelled, were 
afraid that their duke would make uſe of 
Louis to puniſh them; and threw themſelves 
into the arms of the governeſs, who aſſured 
chem of the king's protection. 

The count de Rieux, marſhal of Be; 
commanded them. A treaty was made by 
whichithe king might enter into Brittany in 
order to make himſelf maſter of the rebel 
princes! with 4000 foot and 400 lances. The 
king on his ſide promiſed to leave it as ſoon 
as the duke of Orleans and his aſſociates 
ſhould be gone. Mean: time the counts d An- 
gouleme ahd de Dunois, witch ſome friends 
of the dukes of Orleans and Brittany, excited 
great commotions in Guienne. The king 
marched againſt them with all ſpeed. The 


an_ of Orlcany's friends at court laid a plot 
do 


to' carry him away. e dude; and Co- 
mines, entered into that deſign, which was 


ed and the accomplices ſeized. 


They faid, by way of excuſe, that the king, 
weary of being governed by his ſiſter, had 
conſented to their plot, and the thing is not 


improbable. The governeſs, however, had 


power enough to get them brought to trial, 
and they were convicted, by their own letters, 
of having held a correſpondence with the 
duke of Orleans. Comines, after being kept 
eight months in iron cages, of the invention 
of Louis XI. his maſter, was condemned, by 


a decree of parliament, to loſe a part of his 


fortune, and to be ten years without appear. 
ing at court. With re 3 to the biſhops, 
the difficulties which oc d in trying them, 
occaſioned them to be kept two years in pri- 
ſon, after which they were releaſed at the 
— interceſſion. 

The king then marched into 8 At 
his approach all the towns ſurrendered, and 
the province: ſubmitted.. He turned toward 
Brittany, and in paſſing took Partenay in Poi- 
tou, in which was the eount de Dunois. He 
divided his army in four, in order to enter 


Brittany, and ſtopped at Laval, where he wait- 


ed the event. His army was much ſtronger 


than had. been agreed; and the lords, ſurpriſed 


to ſee ſo great a force, perceived too late that 
they had called to their aſſiſtance a maſter. in- 
ſtead of an ally. The king had declared that 


belonged to him by a ceſfion from 
the 
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the | heirs of Penthicvre, made in favour of 


Louis XI. and ſome lords were very glad of 
that claim, in the: confuſkd ate of the affairs 
of Brittany. Fe jo | 
The royal army: an took Goal 
places of 1 importance, among the reſt Vannes: 
and Dinan. The duke was beſieged in Nantes, 
where, preſſd by ſo — 66 an enemy, he. 


demanded ſuccours from Maximilian, lately , 


createdking of the Romans, to whom, 8 
— that he had promiſed his dap ghter, 


2 and ſent the count de Dunois into England. 


Henry VI. earl of Richmond. Sad 


ſoome u 1 of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


reigned there at that time He had been long 
a priſoner in Brittany, inta Which he was, 


| throw. by a ſtorm, after the; laſt defeat of 
mow VE The duke guarded him carefully 


ring alb Edwardꝰs reigo. After the duke's; 
beach he: was releaſed, and attempted, ſome- 


thing ag againft Richard) His party was beat, 


and he returned into Brittany s where Landais, 
gained — Richard, reſolvedi to deliver him 
up. Being informed of-this, he eſcaped into 
France, where Charles received him very 
kindly, and gave him three or four thouſand 
of the — troops he had; with which join- 
ing ſome Engliſh fugitives, he had the cou», 
rage to return to England. With theſe troops, 
ſa picked! up, Richard's army was defeated, 
himſelf killed in the battle, and Henry Was 
acknowledged king, as head of the houſe af 
Lancaſter, 1 
E 
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The duke was perſuaded that Charles's ſuc- 


ceſſes would raiſe the jealouſy of the king of 
England, and that his intereſt would induce: | 
him to ſuccour Brittany; but the count de 
Dunois, whom he ſent to him, being beat 
back by a ſtorm, could never land in England, 

and was thrown on the coaſt of Lower Brit- 
tany. He did not remain there idle; for col- 
lecting the common people to the number of 


. 69,000 men, he marched to Nantes, into 


which he threw! ſome. — and obliged 
the French to raiſe the ſiege. 

As for Maximilian, he was too Mühe buſied 
in the Low Countries to be in a condition to 
aſſiſt his allies. The marſhals des Cordes and 
de Gi& had taken from him, by ſecret corre-: 
ſpondenee with the garriſons, St Omer and 
Thérouenne. They gained likewiſe a pitched 


battle againſt him; and that prince, unpro- 


vided of men and money, was reduced to 


make his complaints to Charles, who mg: not 


make great account of them. 
Much about the ſame time this infcabeinis 
of Ghent rebelled againſt him, becauſe he 
had taken away his ſon from them, and car- 
ried him to Mechlin. Several towns of Flan- 
ders followed that example. Maximilian Him- 
ſelf was made priſoner at Bruſſels by the mob, 
who put to death ſeveral of his creatures. 


Notwithſtanding the threatenings of the em · 


peror his father, they wanted to deliver him 
up to the king their OO lord; he pre- 
vented 
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vented it only by his tears, and by his oaths 


to forget every thing 


As ſoon as he was at liberty, fie 1 into 


Germany, and gave the government both of 


his dominions, and of his ſon Philip, to Albert 


duke of Saxony. It was at that time, accor- 
ding to ſome hiſtorians, that the emperor Fre- 
deric III. or IV. according to others, erected 
Auſtria into an archduchy, to raiſe the title 
of his grandſon, who from that time was call- 


ed the Archduke Philip; but other authors 


ſay, that his father Maximilian had been de- 
corated with it before. 


Mean- time the king added the procedures 


of juſtice to the ſtrength of arms againſt the 


* Sitting in his parliament, he cauſed 


to be ſummoned the dukes of Orleans and 
Brittany, with the lords of their party, who, 


according to cuſtom, were forfeited for non- 
appearance. That was a new title to autho- 
riſe the ſeizure of Brittany, of which he was 


in the right to deprive a rebellious and con- 
tumacious vaſſal. When the Brittons percei- 


ved that he went much farther than he had 


right to do by the treaty, they ſent to petition 
him to draw off his troops, and offered at the 


ſame time to put the duke of Orleans out of 


their country: but the governeſs, proud of 


the ſucceſs of the French arms, anſwered, that 
the king commanded, and did not intend to 


ſtand trifling in ſo fine a road. 


That ſarcaſm had a bad effect. | The mar- 


ſal de e Ricux, followed bs the reſt of the 


lords, 


. 
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Jords, made his agreement with the duke, and 
retook ſeveral places, among others Vannes. 
"Thoſe of the family of Rohan remained ſteady 
to the king, WhO made uſe of their preten. 
ſions to Brittany to give ſucceſs: to his on af. 
Fairs.” La Trimonille, who was called Le che. 
walter ſans reproche, The blameleſs knight,” 
entered Brittany with the king's army under 
his command. He took among other places 
Fougere, reckoned at that time one of the 
moſt conſiderable in Brittany, and St Aubin 
du Cormier. The duke of Orleans marched 
with his army to retake this laſt place, and, 
contrary to the opinion of the marſhal de 
Rieux, he reſolved to give battle. 3 
His army confiſted of 12, ooo men. La Tri- 
mouille had no more, but his troops were ſu- 
*perior in courage and diſcipline; and indeed 
at the very firff attack the Brittons fled, and 
6000 of them were killed on the ſpot. The 
duke of Orleans and prince of Orange fight- 
ing valiantly on foot, were made priſoners. 
The governeſs ſer at liberty the prince of 
Orange, vrho had married her huſband's ſiſter. 
As a ſequel of this battle, Dinan and St Malo 
ſurrendered. The duke, diſcouraged with fo 
many loſſes, ſent ambaſſadors to the king, 
with letters in a very humble ſtrain, in which 
he called him his ſovereign lord, and took the 
title of his ſubjeR. 

The ambaſſadors had orders to alle pardon 
of the king in a very ſubmiſſive manner. 
Charles, Who was then between ſeventeen and 
eighteen 
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eighteen years of age, anſwered of himſelf in 
a reſolute tone, that even though the duke's 
rebellion deſerved to be prnitſed, and though 
it were eaſy for him to chaſtiſe it accordingly, 
he would, out of pure goodneſs, pardon him. 
Propoſals of accommodation were afterward 
made, and a truce was agreed, on condition 
that the duke could not diſpoſe of his daugh- 
ters but with the king's conſent, and that the 
places taken by the F rench ſhould continue 
theirs, 
That agreement became ineffectual by the 
duke's death. That prince, whom his great 
age and misfortunes had weakened extraordi- 
narily, died at Nantes of a fall from his horſe, 
leaving his two daughters Anne and Iſabel in 
the keeping of the marſhal de Rieux. After 
his Fan duke of Lorraine was reconciled 
to the king, in hopes of getting from him 
ſome ſuccours for conquering the kingdom of 
Naples. 
The nobility of that . had rebelled 
againſt King Ferdinand. That prince's in- 
ſupportable tyranny had occaſioned that rebel- 
lion. He was not fatisfied with overburden- 
ing the people with taxes, without compaſ- 
ſionating them in any ſort, but he himſetF 
carried on traffic moſt unjuſtly and oppreſſive- 
ly. He forced his ſubjects to ſell him their 
merchandiſe at any price, and to buy them 


again very e though the price, had low. 


ere. 
His anger was the mot dangerous of any 
Vol. II. man's 
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man's that ever lived, as he covered kis ha- 
tred with a fair appearance, and put his ene- 
mies to death when they thought themſelves 
moſt ſecure. He put no reſtraints upon his 
defires, and proceeded even to force to glut 
his brutal paſſion for women. He had not 
preſerved even the appearance of regard for 
things dedicated to religious uſes, ſetting to 
auction abbacies and biſhoprics, to ſuch a ſcan- 
dalous degree that he fold that of Tarentum 
to a Jew, for his ſon, upon the father's word 
that he was a Chriſtian. A prince who de- 
ſpiſed God can hardly preſerve reſpect among 
his people; and when he ſo publicly renounces 
the divine protection, he deprives himſelf of 
the moſt invincible part of royal power. All 
the lords roſe againſt that cruel * impious 
king; the greateſt part of the people follow: 
ed them, and all together called Rene duke 
of Lorraine, deſcended of the family of An. 
jou, and of King Rene of \ Selly, to make him 
their king. . 
Pope Innocent Vin. ral ef pouſed his Par- 
ty; and his galleys waited for 7 a long time 
at the port of Genoa; but in vain did he ex- 
pect ſuccours from France. The favourite; 
_ aid, 'thatRene wanted to deprive the king of 
r of cônquering à kingdom, ' which 
of Anjou,” laſt titular king of Sicily, 
Had left him by will. At length the pope and 
the lords of the kingdom of Naples made an 
accommodation with Ferdinand. The laſt re- 
boſeckon his Sdelity, * which they fmarted; 
; TRE) 32% for 
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for he put them, all in priſon: the prince of 
Salerno alone would never truſt that peng 
prince, and retired to Venice. 
During that time a marriage - treaty was. on 
foot between the ducheſs of Brittany and John 
d' Albret, and the marſhal de Rieux was an- 
xiouſly bent on that affair. The princeſs was 
extremely averſe, to it, and thought that 
match very unſuitable, with a lord illuſtrious 
indeed by his birth; but from whom the 
king had ſeized all his, places and lands in 
Gaſcony. The count de Dunois, by whoſe 
advice he was much guided, on oy her 
in that thought, and had an intention to 
have her married to. the duke of . Orleans. 
By that. count's aſſiſtance, ſhe, extricated her- 
felt out of the hands of the marſhal, and re- 
tired to Rennes, where ſeveral lords joined 
her; the reſt were with the marſhal de Rieux 
at Nantes, of which Albret was governor. 
The king begun the war again with greater 
keenneſs than ever on the ſide of Lower Brit- 
tang, where he took Breſt, and ſome other 

places of importance. 1 
There were at that time ſome propoſals. of 
accommodation made. The intereſts of the 
two parties were referred to Maximilian and 
the duke of Bourbon. Theſe two arbiters 
ordered ſomething proviſionally, which was 
not executed; but Maximilian, before the 
arbitration, negotiated his.own marriage with 
the princeſs, and married her by proxy. The 
matter was ſome time kept ſecret. At laſt, 
Z 2 whether 
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whether Charles had diſcovered it, or as indu- 
ced by other reaſons to have again recourſe 
to arms, he continued his conqueſts. Maxi- 
milian ſent a weak fuccour. The king of 
England, obliged to Charles, and diffatisfied 
with the Brittons, would not aſſiſt them; but, 
at the ſolicitation of his ſubjects, he ſent ſix 
thouſand foot, whom the ducheſs put in her 
garriſons. 

That ſuccour had no other effect, then ta 
excite Charles to attack Brittany with a great- 
er force. He invaded it on all fides, and it 
had been eaſy for him to have completely con- 
quered it, had he not been hindered from fo 
doing, by the remonftrances of Gui de Roche- 
fort, chancellor of France. He repreſented 
to him, that it was neither juſt nor glorious 
for him to rob a princeſs fill under age, his 
vaſſal and his kinſwoman; and that he might 
have Brittany more honeſtly and more certain- 
ly by marrying the heireſs. Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Maximilian, given as a wife to Charles, 
was ſtill too young for completing the mar- 
riage; and Anne, having married Maximilian 
himſelf only by proxy, the thing was thought 
practicable. 

The governeſs, who expected to join to 
her own 12 ſome part of Brittany, was 
very much vexed at the chancellor's diſcourſe; 
bur her intereſt was much fallen, and ſome 
of the king's officers bad got entire poſſeſſion 
of his ear. Mean-time Iſabel, ſiſter of the 
ducheſs of Brittany, died, and the king's 
92 465 hh OM marriage 
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marriage with Anne appeared ſtill more ad- 


vantageous. He was always marching, for- 


ward to Brittany. Albret, difappginted-;of 
his pretenſions, by the marriage of Maximi- 
lian, ſurrendered Nantes to the king. All 
the lords joined in preſſi ing the princeſs to 
marry the king, as the ſole method of EVINg 
peace to the country. She alone wauld 
conſent to the match, beca uſe. ſhe wante 
neither to marry, Charles, who! had 0 haraſſ 
ed her, nor break her faith to Maximilian, 
who had always ſhown himſelf her friend. 
The king was acquainted, that the duke f 
Orleans had much, to ſay With her and that 
if he were liberated, that, generous and grate: 
ful prince would be very ger viceable in am af⸗ 
fair of ſuch importance. Immediately-Chazles 
went himſelf to the tower of Bourges, Mithont 
the privity of the governeſs, and hberated 
Louis, and diſcovered to him His, intent iops. 
That prince went into Brittany, where the 
count de Dunois and the prigce of Orange 
laboured with him to very good purpoſe, in 
perſuading the princeſs. She yielded to their 
reaſonings, and the intreaties of her .own 
ſtates, who, regarded that marriage as their | 
greateſt ſafety ; and, being conducted to Lag. 
gel in Touraine, where the king was, Toe 
prince married her there i in the h of De- | 
cember 1491. , 
By the contract, the hig pay Brittany | 
were yielded to the longeſt liver of them twyq, 


in 1 Caſe of the other's. death without - iſſue. 
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The king made a treaty with the ſtates, for 8 
the preſervation of the privileges of the coun. || 


try. But Maximilian filled all Europe with 
his complaints ; he ſaid it was an unworthy 
thing, that his fon-in-law ſhould put away 
his own wife, and rob his father-in-law of 
bis. The king of England, jealous of ſo 
an inereaſe of power to France, landed 


be was ill aſſiſted by 
factions, which had ariſen in his own king- 
dom, recalling him, he took money from 
the king, and made peace with him. 
Mean- time, Maximilian made himſelf ma- 
ger of Arras, and took St Omer by intelli 
gence. He had like alſo to have ſurpriſed 
Amiens, into which his men had entered in 
the night - time. A woman diſcovered them, 
and entouraged the inhabitants, who repul- 
_ fel the enemy very vigorouſly. Maximilian 
made a truce for a year with Charles, in name 
of the/archduke Philip, his ſon, in which he 
yanted not to be named himſelf. 
What happened at that time in Spain, de- 
Ferves to be related. Ferdinand, king of Ar- 
ragon, had married Iſabel, queen of Caſtille, 


able, by che union of thoſe two kingdoms. 
To ſo exten{ive a power they joined great a- 


bilities and prudence. They reſolved. to drive | 


out of Spain the Moors, who had now nothing 


"AX" Cafais, and befieged Boulogne, in which I 
Maximilian. Then the i 


and their power was become very conſider: 


left in it but the kingdom of Granada. The 
_rapiral of that Kingdom, and which gives it 


its ] 
9 


: 
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king, who with difficulty 
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its name, Was indeed very ſtrongly fortified. 
It was taken after eight months ſiege, and fo 
ended in Spain the kingdom of the Moors, 
which had laſted more than 700 years. In 
memory of a conqueſt ſo advantageous to 
Chriſtendom, Ferdinand and Iſabella received 
from the pope the confirmation of the title of 
Catholic, already borne by ſome kings of the 
Spains and Caſtille. 

Art the ſame time, to complete the glory 
and power of Ferdinand, Chriſtopher Colum- 


bus was fo lucky as to diſcover the new 


world, America, and ſubjugated it to that 
had been brought 
to a reſolution of giving him three ſhips” for 


ſo fine a diſcovery. 


Pope Alexander VI. born at Valentia in 
Spain, and a ſubject of the king of Arragon, 
gave to Ferdinand and Ifabella; and to their 
ſucceſſors, both the territories already diſco- 
vered, and thoſe which might be diſcovered 
Lacey a certain imaginary line, drawn from 
pole to pole, on condition that they ſhould 
ſend thither pious and learned perſons, to 
ſettle Chriſtianity in thoſe vaſt regions. he 
Spaniſh arms. made good that donation of che 
pope. 5 5 1 0 2 
In France, they were intent on the con- 
queſt of Naples. The prince of Salerno, and 
ſeveral Words of the Anjou faction, had come 
to court to encourage 15 king to that enter- 


Y 2 


priſe; but the, perſon. who had moſt ſucceſs 


in engaging him in it, as Ludovic 1 2 
duke 


_ 


Charlotte, wife of Louis XI. and mother of 


furniſhed Ludovic with realogs 


that he even married Blanche his niece, But 


15 ferdir nand; king of Arragon, always at- 
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duke of Milan. He had a plot to uſurp that 
duchy from John Galeas, his nephew, whoſe 
480, he had foreibly made are after 
Healing Bona of Savoy, ſiſter of Queen 


Charles VIII. She was cenſured for her gal- 
lantries, which rendered her deſpicable, and 
for baniſhing 
A 
„ Joho Galeas, his nephew, was, 2 man of 
little virtue. Ludovic ſhut him up in a caſtle, 
and made himſelf maſter ; of that duchy. 
Maximilian, then emperor, {for his father 
Frederic was juſt dead), gave him the inveſti- 
ture of it, for a lai arge ſum of. money, and en- 
tered into ſo ſtrict a connection with Ludovic, 
John Galeas had A 1 protector in the 
king of Naples, whoſe grand- daughter by 
his 21 eft fon he. had rarried,. This 3 
pulhec him to. humble that family. For that 
purpoſe he excited t the ambition * Charles ; 
and, as he was very cunning, by gaining. his 
council, he filled Bis head with that con- 
qu 


tentive to 1155 own affairs, had the dexterity 
to make uſe of that conjuncture to get back 
the A of Rouſſillon and Cerdaigne en- 
ga 0 Louis XI. by! K. John his father. 
145 Was, pretended i in the King's council, that 


BBY | majeſty * Was. not due, to receive the re- 
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tions of the treaty, by retaking Perpignan; 
but Ferdinand found means to ſurmount 
that obſtacle. | = ee wot 
As it was his uſual game, to make piety 
ſubſervient to his own intereſts, he had the 
dexterity to gain two monks, the one a. 
preacher of the king's, and the other of the 
ducheſs of Bourbon. This was the governeſs, 
whoſe huſband was become duke of Bourbon, 
by the death of his elder brother without if- 
ſue. Theſe two monks maintained that the 
king could not in conſcience retain thoſe two 
counties. Louis, Cardinal d' Amboiſe, who 
had been preceptor to the king, eſpouſed 
that opinion. He even adviſed, to give 

Ferdinand the full and complete favour of 
reſtoring to him thoſe counties, without de- 

manding any repayment, only binding him 

to give no ſuccours to the king of Naples, 

his kinſman, as he might eaſily do by means 
of his kingdom of Sicily. He promiſed all 
they wanted; but he was not fo religious in 
keeping his word, as dexterous in managing 
bs 

This agreement was followed ſome time 
after by one with Maximilian. For, after fly- 

Ing into violent and abuſive language againſt 

Charles, he perceived that his paſſion. was 

greater than his ſtrength ; and that he was 

able to do nothing againſt France. After 

the death of Frederic his father, he found 

much buſineſs in Germany, which obliged 

him to deſire peace. It was concluded by the 

mediation 
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be of age. The county of. Burgundy was 


world, was at that time under the dominion 
firſt rank, more from the dignity of his ſee 


then far leſs than at preſent. The weakneſ: 
of the preceding pontificates had given op- 


e to be in a condition to ſubdue it, if 
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mediation of the. princes of fe and 
the Swils. They reſtored the, places which, 
remained in his poſſeſſion in Artois, the 
caſtles of which he was to keep for four years, 
that is to ſay, till the Archduke Philip ſhould 


likewiſe reſtored to him, and the other lands- 
which had been given as a portion to Mar- 
garet his ſiſter. That princeſs was delivered 
back into the hands of Maximilian; every 
thing was peaceable i in France, and the king's 
thoughts were now wholly turned on the af- 
fairs of Italy. | 

That country, formerly the miſtreſs of the 


of ſeveral powers. The pope held there the 


than the extent of his territories, which were 


portunity to the governors of Romania to 
make to themſelves a principality of their go- 
veraments, in which the pope was acknow- 
ledged only by way of ceremony. 

The republic of Venice, beſides being mi- 
ſtreſs of the Adriatic ſea, had many countries 
in the neighbourhood of that ſea, both in Italy 
and on the oppolite coaſt : the republic had 
alſo ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago and 
elſewhere, among, others that of Cyprus, of 
which they had lately got poſſeſſion. So great 
a power excited the jealouſy of all Italy, and 
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the other ſtates eonfederated together had not 
kept the republic at under, It was governed, 
as it is ſtill, by the nobility and ſenate. 
There was in Italy another very powerful 
republic, that of Florence, a town of great 
trade and riches, which poſſeſſed all Tuſcany, 
and had lately conquered the town of Piſa. 
This republic, quite popular in its origin, had 
allowed the Medicis to gain an almoſt ſu- 
preme power.: the attempt of the Pazzis a- 
gainſt Laurence de Medicis had only confirm- 
ed his authority, which he had left Whole and 
entire to Peter his eldeſt ſon, and he young 
and haſty, exerciſed it very haughtily. 

The duke of Milan, maſter of Lombardy, 
a country « of great riches and extent of terri- 
tory, had numerous forces of his own, and 
ſtill more numerous by his alliances. The 
Bentivoglios, lords of Bologna, were his chief 
friends. He held in homage of our kings 
the principality of Genoa, of which however 
the inhabitants were not quite obedient. to 
11 «2 SUR + 

Finally, there was ile kingdom of Naples, 
comprehending from the Abruzzo to the ſea, 
all the territories on both ſides of the Appen- 
nine mountains, an agreeable country, full of 
fine towns, and abounding in all khings. 
Several othe Petty. Princes, and ſome leſs. 
conſiderable re publics, were preſerved” by 
contracting alle, ſometimes with one, and 
ſametimęs with another of thoſe principal 
powers. 5 F 

| Alexander 
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Alexander VI. at that time poſſeſſed the 
holy ſee, and had obtained it by money. He 
was a man ſcandalous for his diſhoneſty, irre. 
ligion, inſatiable avarice, and his diſorderly 
life, and who beſides facrificed every thing 
to his boundleſs defire of aggrandiling his 
baſtard children. Ferdinand, king of Naples, 
had brought him over to his intereſts, by 
giving his "natural daughter with a great por. 
tion to one of that pope's ſons. 

The Venetians wiſhed for the diminution 
of the kings of Naples, whoſe power hindered 
them from improving; but they were afraid 
of incurring the reproach of bringing the 
king of France into Italy; ſo they reſolved to 
let him be doing, and in the mean time to 
take advantage of ſeaſons and opportunities. 

Wherefore when Charles ſolicited them to 
concur in his deſigns againſt Ferdinand, on 
account of the ancient friendſhip between the 
kings of France and the republic of Venice, 
they declined it, as being afraid of the Turks; 
though they were at peace with them, and 
though Bajazet II. who was then on the 
throne, was a prince WT, little to be dreaded. 
At Florence the people were naturally in- 
lined by affection for France, and were be- 
ſides. indefelted by their commerce with the 
French ;, but the connections that Peter of 
Medicis had contracted with Ferdinand to 
ſupport himſelf, gave him a bias to his 
ſide; ſo that when he was preſſed by the 
E86 miniſters to declare in his favour, he 

un Pp contented 
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contented himſelf with anſwering, that he 
ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to carry him his 


final determination. 
There was none for the king but the duke 


of Milan alone, and we had enemies againſt 


us who had the reputation of underſtanding 
the art of war. Mean-time the duke, puſhed 
by the intereſt which we have mentioned, 
ceaſed not to excite him to ſo dangerous an 
enterpriſe; and in order to inflame the cou- 
rage of that young prince, he ſhowed him 
not only Italy vanquiſhed, but the Ottoman 
power ſubdued by his arms. 

The wiſeſt heads of France oppoſed that 
expedition, in which they ſaw ſo great diffi- 
culties; but Stephen de Veſe, a man of low 
birth, one of the king's chamberlains, whom 
he had made ſeneſchal of Beaucaire, and 


William Brigonnet, his treafurer-general, af- 


terward made a cardinal, who managed him, 


got the thing reſolved upon. An agreement 


was made between the king and Ludovic, 


by which this laſt 1 to the king to 
lend him 200,000 filver ducats, give him a 


| paſſage through his territories, and 500 men; 


and the King on his fide was to ſupport Lu- 
dovic in the Milaneſe, and give him the 


principality of Tarentum, after the conqueſt. 


Upon the rumor of that alliance and of 
Charles's ieder ane, Ferdinand put on a 
good countenance, ſhowed that he 
thought himſelf r from the good order 


of his affairs; but he was ſecretiy uſing his 
Vo, II. Aa endeavours 
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nia Aubigny, a Scots lord of great conſide- 


fence ; and immediately he "pp" lied himſelf to 


he pleafed, keigned ſome inclination toward 


weighty defenſive armour. ] A 
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endeavours with the king to divert him from 
his deſign, ſo far as to "offer to do him ho- 
mage, "and give him an annual tribute, 
Charles, without liſtening to him, aſſumed 
the title of king of Jeruſalem and of the 
Two Sicilies, and then declared war. On that 
piece of news, Ferdinand died of grief. Al. 

honſo his ſon, as miſchievous and as much 
hated as himſelf, began his reign, by cauſing 
all the lords to be murdered, who, as we 
have ſaid, ſurrendered upon his father s word. 

Mean- time Charles cauſed equip a very 
conſiderable fleet at Genoa, whither he had 
ſent the duke of Orleans with ſome troops. 
He. advanced to Lyons, and afterward to 
Vienne, to hear the news, and give his or- 
ders more conveniently. He ſent into Roma- 


ration, with 200 French ſoldiers, and 300 
Italians, whom Ludovic, according to the 
treaty, had joined under the command of the 
count de Cajazzo, his confident. The French 
men of arms * were to have with them two 
archers each; and every archer a ſervant on 
horſeback. Aubigny had beſides ſome in- 
fantry. | 

Alphonſo was determined on a ſtout ws. 


gain the pape, who, to oblige him to do what 


17 So formerly they called as adn on horſeback, 
armed with lances, and themſelves, and orf en 


France: 
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France: he ſoon found means to ſoften him 
by ſome advantages which he beſtowed on his 
baſtards, ſo that he gave him the inveſtiture 
which he had refuſed to Charles, and conclu- 
ded with him a defenſive league. He put 
every thing in motion againſt the French: 
he uſed all chis endeavours to ſtir up the Vene- 
tians, and not being able to accompliſh it by 
himſelf, he prevailed with the Turk to de- 
clare to them, that he would make war 
againſt them, - unleſs they did ſo againſt the 
French. | 

Alexander was in an intimate correſpon- 
dence with the Turk, on account of Zizim 
his brother, whom he bad” in his hands. The 
misfortunes .of that young prince are among 


the moſt remarkable events of the hiſtory of. 


that time. After rebelling againſt Bajazet 
his brother, who defeated him, he threw 
himſelf into the arms of the knights of 


| Rhodes, the greateſt enemies of his family. 


He was afterward carried into France, where 
he was long confined by thoſe knights. The 


popes obliged Peter d' Aubuſſon the orand- 
maſter of theſe knights to deliver up to the 


holy ſee, that unfortunate prince, whom 
they wanted to uſe either to make war againſt 


the Turk, or to frighten him into their own 


meaſures. 
Bajazet was afraid of nothing ſo much as of 


his brother, becauſe he was beloved by the 


people. Alexander received a large penſion 
tor keeping him, and by that 'means hved in 
a 2 great 
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areat correſpondence with Bajazet. He em- 
ployed his intereſt ro excite the Turks againſt 
the French, who, faid he, after conquering 
Italy, were threatening the Ottoman empire. 
With all thoſe remonſtrances he got nothing 
of Bajazet, but money, for his menaces of 
declaring war againſt the Venetians did not 
move them. 25 


Mean time Alphonſo had equipped a fleet, 


Which he kept in the harbour of Piſa, under 


the command of his brother Frederic. His 
land- army, commanded by Frederic his fon, 
was ſent into Romania. The duke of Milan 
cuſed the king to be preſſed to march in 
perſon to that conqueſt. The cardinal de St 
Picrre-aux-liens *, an enemy of the pope and 
friend of the duke, came and offered him his 
ſervice, and aſſured him that he ſhould be 
maſter of Oftia, of which he was governor, as 
well as biſhop. Charles, with ſo many flat- 
tering expeRations, was extremely anxious to 
take the field; but the duke and ducheſs of 
Bourbon and alt the perſons of ability and ex- 
perience in France, did all they could to di- 
yert him; they thought his force too ſmall 


to go himſelf on ſo dangerous an enterprite. 


His finances had been exhauſted by equip- 
ping a fleet which remained uſeleſs: belides, 
the perſons by whom he was governed, had 


neither capacity nor experience. This me- 


lancholy ſtate of affairs made every body 
tremble ; frequently even the fayourites were 


{* St Peter in bonds.) N 
frighted. 
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frighted. The expedition was laid aſide one 


day, and renewed the next. Brigonnet, at that 
time biſhop of St Malo, overcome either by 
argument or by fear, no longer adviſed it. 
The ſeneſchal was ſingle in his opinion for it; 


and Charles, who on one fide was wedded to 


his own inclination, and on the other eaſy to 
be led by bis courtiers who knew his temper, 
determined to ſet out. The city of Paris 
ſent a deputation to diſſuade him from it, but 
he had no regard to their advice. Nothing 


could detain that young prince, and in vain 


did the pope too partially threaten him with 
excommunication if he entered Italy. After 
leaving the regency of the kingdom to Peter 
duke of Bourbon, he ſet out for that country 
about the end of Auguſt 144. 
He had 1600 men of arms, which, with their 
followers, made about 10,000 houſehold ca- 
valry, [gendarmerie]. The two hundred ordi- 
nary gentlemen of his houſehold, three or four 
hundred light horſe, fix thouſand Gaſcon foot, 


(for the French infantry were uſually raiſed in 
that province), and fix thouſand Swiſs. The 


king was but twenty-two years of age, and 


many of the young nobility who accompanied 


him, knew no more of the matter than him- 
ſelf. © During his march, Frederic, who com- 
manded Ferdinand's fleet, thought to ſurpriſe 
ours in the harbour of Genoa, and raiſe an in- 


ſurrection in that city, by means of ſeveral ba- 


niſhed perſons who followed him. He took. 
poſt at Rapalo 'near to 'Genoa; but whilſt he 
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was there waiting the effect of his correſpon- 
dence, the duke of Orleans, though weaker, 
fought him in his poſt where he had fortified 
himſelf, and obliged him to retire. 
On the report of this victory, young Ferdi- 
nand was ſurpriſed. The pope being terri- 
fied drew off his troops, who were to enter 
Romania with him. So Aubigny remained 
there ſole maſter of the field, and thoſe good 
accounts were brought to the king at Aſt. 
He there received the reſpects of the duke 
and ducheſs of Milan, who came thither to 
wait upon him with a great retinue. Not- 
withſtanding thoſe ſucceſſes, fears were renew- 
ed. Charles began to be in want of money, 
and was reduced to borrow from all quarters, 
to that degree, that the ducheſs of Savoy and 
marchioneſs of Montferrat, who were very 
much in the intereſt of France, pawned their 
zewels to get money to lend him. 

. He ſtaid long at Aſt, quite undetermined 
what to do; but Ludovic made every thing 
eafy by lending him more money. With that 
fapply the king was preparing to ſet out; but 
he was retarded by the ſmall pox, of which 
he had like to have died. The diſcaſe was 
not of long continvance, and Charles was in 
a condition to march by the beginning of 
October. He ſent Comines, who was reſtored 
to favour, ambaſſador to Venice, and went 
himſelf ſtraight to Pavia. There begun the 
ſuſpicions between him and the duke of Mi- 

That 
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That duke did not incline that he ſhould 


enter the caſtle where he kept his nephew 


John Galeas a cloſe priſoner; but the king 
would lodge there, and muſt be obeyed; he 
even cauſed the watch to be reinforced in the 
night-time, and Ludovic bein ſurpriſed, 
aſked if he had any diſtruſt of him. No 
body, not even the king himſelf, ſaw John 
Galcas z he was drawing to his end by a flow 
poiſon which his uncle Had given him. The 
French were provoked that he ſhould have 
brought Charles to ſee his own couſin-ger- 
man dying by fo execrable a piece of villany. 


They foon after heard, that he was expiring ; 


which obliged Ludovic. to return ſpeedily to 


Milan, where he completely eſtabliſhed his 


own authority after the death of that unhap- 
py man, to the prejudice of a fon of five 


years of age, whom he left behind him. 


As the king adyanced, Italy was filled with 
ſurpriſe and terror. In that country the uſe 
of artillery. was not well underſtood, where- 
as ours was excellent and well commanded. 
That, joined to the reputation of the French 
for valour, made every body tremble; but 


thoſe French who were fo terrible, were them- 


ſelves afraid, when at Placentia they had like 
to have returned home. They began to be 


in want of every thing, and ſeveral of thoſe 


who had given . 5 advice for the expedition 
were on the point of loſing courage. 
They ſaw the pope putting every thing in 


motion agaiaſt us. The king v was allo get⸗ 


ting 
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before was ſo determined on the expedition, 
was contriving his return, when he got infor- 
mation that diviſions run high in Florence. 
Thereupon it was reſolved to march ſtraight 
to that city, in order to engage it on the {ide 
of France, whilſt it was undetermined, or to 
take it by force whilſt it was weakened by its 


tices carrying on againſt him in the city, in 


| he reſolved to go and meet him, and was at the 


4 
— 
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ting diſagreeable informations a Ludo- 
vic, of whom he began to have a diffidence, 
The duke's authority being confirmed, he was 
in greater fear of the F rench than in 2080 of 
their aſliſtance; ſo every thin ng was to be dread. 
ed from ſo dangerous a perſo 
_ Beſides, the king did not know what party 
the Florentines would join. The ambaſſadors 
of the republic, choſen by Peter de Medicis, 
had betrayed their conſtituent, and had far 
niſhed Charles with, the means of gaining the 
people, whoſe trade made it very improper 
for them to fall out with France. But Peter, 
who was always a friend of Alphonſo king of 
Naples, who bad ſucceeded his father in 1494, 
was the chief perſon i in the town, in which it 
ſeemed no body durſt oppoſe him. 
Though 9 king appeared very reſolute, 
he was nevertheleſs diſconcerted by ſo many 
diſagreeable incidents; and he himſelf, who 


diſſenſions. | 
Peter was not ignorant of the ſecret prac- 


which he perceived his power was but ill ſecu- 
red. When then he ſaw the king approaching, 


115 7 firſt 


| ſhould lend 200,000 ducats. 
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firſt obliged to put into his hands, by way of 


depoſit, during the war, Serezano, the ſtrong- 
eſt place belonging to the Florentines. He 
was forced afterward to ſurrender to the king, 
on the fame conditions, Eeghorn, a famous 
harbour, Piſa, Pietra-Santa, and Sereſanella, 
and to promiſe moreover, that the Florentines 
He granted all 
thoſe things without communing upon them 
with thoſe whom the city had grven him for 


counſellors, and. they were very much fur- 


priſed that he had ſo eaſily delivered up to 
ſtrangers all the ſtrength of the ſtate. 

Mean- time Aubigny took the caſtle of 
Mardano in Romania, and by that conqueſt 
brought over to his party the county- of Imo- 
Ja, and the town of Forli. Ludovic, terrified 


with the ſucceſſes of the French, came and 


demanded Serezana and Pietra Santa, as places 
holding of the principality of Genoa, They 
were refuſed to him: he retired diſſatisfied, 
under pretext of attending his own private af: 
fairs, and never faw the King again. 


ſame good ſucceſs. The king was 'recei- 
ved at Piſa with loud applauſe ; but Galeas 
count de St Severin, Ludovic's confident, 
whom he had left with the king, inſtigated 
the Piſans to demand their liberty. . An 
expected that fome inſurrection would hap- 


| pen, and that he might find means in the 


confuſion to make himſelf maſter of the town. 


The F then run about the king, crying 
out, 


1233 
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out, Liberty; and the maſter of 1 who 
was king before him as uſual to receive 
petitions, told him, that he ought to grant 


them their demand. The king did fo, with. 


out examining what he was giving, and with- 
out knowing any thing elfe, but that the 
princes of Italy treated their ſubjects very ill, 
At the ſame time that the inhabitants of 
Piſa ſtood for up their liberty, a great inſurrec- 
tion happened at Florence againſt Peter. His 
enemies made. uſe of the treaty that he had 
made with the king, to render him odious to 
the people, as a traitor to his country. As 
ſoon as he returned, he appeared in the coun- 
cil, to give an account to the ſeigniory of 
what had paſſed. The gate was ſhut againſt 
his retinue, and he perceived he was undone, 
He retired in a great fright, and heard on all 
ſides, as he paſſed along, the people crying 
out, Liberty. So, deſpairing of his affairs, he 
fled to Bologna, and from thence to Venice. 
By a decree of the ſeigniory he was baniſhed 
from Florence, with all the Medicis. His 
houſe, which he had prepared for the king's 
reception, was plundered, with his money and 
moſt precious jewels. 
The king ſtopped near Florence to alloy 
the tumult to be appeaſed, and give time to 
Aubigny to join him, according to the orders 
ſent him for that purpoſe. At the king's ap- 
proach the Florentines had reaſon to be ap- 
prehenſive, becauſe im; br had baniſhed Peter 


for treating with him ut as they were not 
"+ "ons 
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the ſtronger party, they were forced to open 
their gates; and the king entered their city in 
armour, with his lance preſented like a con- 
queror. His perſon was little and weakly, 
his deportment not very graceful, but his 
power and great ſucceſs ane him the re- 
ſpect of all the people. 

The ſeigniory ſent a deputation of wes 
perſons of rank to treat with him. Some ex- 
orbitant propoſals were made to them in the 
king's name. Whilſt they were reading them, 
one of the deputies pulled them out of the 
hands of the reader, and told the king, tear- 
ing them, that ſince his demands were ſo 
hich, he might order his trumpets to be 
ſounded, and they ſhould ring their bells. 
Upon that there was a neceſſity to be more 
gentle, and an accommodation was concluded 
on more equitable terms. The Florentines 

engaged to lend the king a large ſum of mo- 
ney, of which they paid a great part down in 
caſh. He received them under his protection, 
and promiſed them upon oath to reſtore their 
places four months after the conqueſt of Na. 
ples, and even ſooner if he returned to France. 
It was agreed, that he ſhould leave them an 
ambaſſador, without whoſe concurrence they 
ſhould not name a captain- general, nor come 
to any reſolution on their preſent affairs. 

That prince endeavoured to make a recon- 
ciliation for Peter y and in the mean time he 
obliged: the ſeignior to take off the ban of 
the Medicis, with certain reſtrictions. So 

| many 
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many unexpected ſucceſſes ſurpriſed the Ve. 
netians, who had for a long time laughed at 
Charles's enterpriſe, as e it impracti. 
cable. The pope, the king of Naples, and 
Ludovic, took great pains to animate them. 
Maximilian, naturally an enemy of France, 
was ſo much the more afraid of her ſuc- 
ceſſes, that he was told Charles deſigned to 
make himſelf emperor in his place, and that 
he had already made the propoſal to the pope; 
which was not true. Ferdinand king of Ar. 
ragon, being in fears for Sicily and Sardinia, 
joined Charles's enemies, notwithſtanding his 
obligations to him, and the promiſes he had 
made him not to diſturb his deſigns on Italy. 
The ambaſſadors of thoſe princes were at 
e and Comines, who ſaw them aſſembled 
there from ſo many places, had ſuſpected what 
happened. Thoſe of the duke of Milan en- 
deavoured to amuſe him, by aſking him what 
the miniſters of the emperor and of the king 
of Spain were doing at Venice. They told 
him, "os for-their parts, they, were come on 
account of the ambaſſadors which the repu- 
blic had ſent to their maſter, and that, more: 
over, he wanted to keep up a good corre- 
ſpondence with the king; but Comines, who 
knew the whole plot, 1. to come to an 
explanation upon it with, the ambaſſadors of 
the duke and the ſeigniory. The former de- 
nied the fact; and as to the ſeigniory, upon 
Comines's repreſenting to them, hes” the 
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and the Venetians, the one could not ſupport 
the enemies of the other, the Doge anſwered 
him, in name of the ſenate, that far from ma- 
king any confederacy againft the king, they 
were only contriving to make one with him 
againſt the Turk; that the king and they 
would force the other princes to enter into it, 
and that if money were neceſſary, the ſeigni- 
ory would furniſh it. e PTR en 
Mean time they propoſed an accommoda- 
tion for the affairs of Naples, by which that 
kingdom ſhould be held of Charles in ho- 
mage; that that prince ſhould retain three 

places there, and that he ſhould have as much 
money as he wanted. Comines anſwered, that 
he had no orders to hear thoſe propoſals, and 
that he ſhould write of them to the king his 
maſter. He begged them, however, to ſuper- 
ſede any proceedings about them, and tell 
him if they had any cauſe of complaint. 
The duke told him, that the republic had 
great reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that the king 
having ſhown that he wanted nothing in Italy 
but the kingdom of Naples, and then to turn 
his arms againſt the Turk, was ſpeaking no 
more of the Turk; and that he never 
theleſs obliged the Florentines to put their 
beſt places into his hands; but that even 
though that behaviour gave them a juſt cauſe 
of diffidence, they ſhould keep things as they 
were till they got his anwer. 
The king was all this while at Florence, 
where Comines informed him of all thoſe 
"POL. it. > 7 matters; 
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matters; but his council, which ſo many ſuc. 
ceſſes filled with confidence, thought little of it 
Mean - time the affair of the alliance was put 
off. The pope was irreſolute, and the Vene. 
tians naturally pretty ſlow in their delibera. 
tions, were not in haſte, expecling that at Vi- 
terbo, or at leaſt at Rom e, Charles might find 
ſome reſiſtance; but that prince was always 
proceeding, and Sienna opened i its gates to him. 
Much about the ſame time the pope's army 
joined Ferdinand, ſon of Alphonſo, king of 
Naples, to diſpute with Charles the paſlage of 
Viterbg Charles was on his guard. By his 
orders, the cardinal of St Pierre-aux-liens had 
returned to Oſtia, from whence he. cut off the 
enemies proviſions, and the Colonni gained o- 
ver to France, over-run all Romania. So 
Ferdinand, fon of Alphonſo, found himſelf 
too weak to attempt any thing, and the king 
took poſſeſſion of Viterbo without difficulty, 
All the neighbouring places ſurrendered. The 
Pope was frightened, and ſent to treat about 
an accommodation; and the king ſent him 
back with the ſame intention Trimouille, one 
of his chamberlains, who had a great ſhare of 
his confidence. 

In this negotiation, as s the; pope. was ma. 

kin various pr 15 85 of accommodation both 
975 imſelf and for the king of Naples, Charles 

1000 plaiply, that he ſhould hear what the holy 
father would propoſe on his own account; but 
that as for Alphonſo, he ſhould give him no 


pier conditions than to yield him the king- 
dom. 
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dom. In the midſt of the treaty the pope A 
ſolved ſuddenly to make Ferdinand and his 


army enter Rome, and ſeemed to be prepa- 
ring for a defence. Charles arrived at Oſtia, 
and at the fame time twenty fathoms of wall 


4 
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fell down. That ſurpriſed every body, and 


made them ſay more than ever, ae the hand 
of God was in it. # 

All Italy was full of he thought. Li 
before Jerome Savonarola, a Jacobin monk, 
had preached that God intended to make ofs 


of the king of France to chaſtiſe the tyrants 


of Italy, and reform by the ſword the abuſes 
of the church; that nothing ſhould” be able 
to oppoſe his arms; and that he ſhould make 


a conqueſt of Naples without reſiſtance. In 


fact, the king was advancing towards Rome 


through the territories of the Urſini, who 


were entirely devoted to him. The pope, 


deſpairing to be able to reliſt, cauſed the 
gates to be opened. 

Whilſt the king was entering on one ide, 
Ferdinand was geing out on the other. Few 


cardinals remained with the pope, who ſhut 


himſelf up in the caſtle of St Angelo; all 
the reſt came and met the king along with 
the magiſtrates, and all the eity ran thither 
with ſhouts of rejoicing. He entered in ar- 
mour, and with his lance preſented, as the 
maſter of that city, which may be called the 
capital of the Chriſtian world. All converſa- 

tion run upon depoling the pope, as being 


N of ſimony and of a fcandalous life. 
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Twice the batteries were raiſed, and the cannon 


ready to fire againſt the caſtle of St Angelo, 
which was not able to hold aut. Reſpect for 
the pontifical dignity, though in an unworthy 
perſon, ſtopped the king. Peace was made on 
condition that the pope ſhould give the king, 
till his return from Naples, Terracina, Vi. 
terbo, Civita- Vecchia, and Spoleto, but the 


laſt place was not delivered. 


Ihe pope created two cardinals at Charles's 
requeſt, Briconnet, biſhop of St Malo, and 
the biſhop of Mans, of. the family of Luxem- 


burg. It was likewiſe ſettled, that Cardinal 
Valentine, the pope's ſon, ſhould follow the 


king as a legate in appearance, and in effect 
as an hoſtage. Beſides that, Charles, who de- 
ſigned, immediately after the conqueſt of 


Naples, to go and attack the Turk even in 


Conſtantinople, obliged the pope to deliver 
him up Zizim. He did deliver him, but 
after having given him a flow poiſon of which 
he died ſoon after. Bajazet had written to 
the pope, that he ſhould well. to cauſe 
Zizim paſs from this miſerable life to a better, 
and that on ſending him his body, he would 
give him a great ſum of money. 

Mean- time the affairs of Naples were fall- 
ing into great confuſion. Alphonſo, who ſaw 
the king approaching, and that every thing 
was open to him, durſt not oppoſe his march, 
though he was reckoned a man of courage 
and a warriour; but, as Comines remarks, 


a cruel man was never valiant. He was in 
great 
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great terror, and day and night thought the 
French were purſuing him. At laſt percei- 
ving himſelf perſecuted by the implacable ha- 
tred of his ſubjects, he reſolved to give up 
the kingdom to his ſon Ferdinand, whom 
the people loved. As. ſoon as he had made 
that ceſſion, he thought of nothing but ſetting 
out in a great hurry. He thought, he ſaid, 
the trees and ſtones were crying out France; 
sand the leaſt impediment put in his way made 
1d him threaten to throw himſelf out of the 
n- WM window, ſo much was he terrified. His re- 
al tirement was in Sicily, whither it was his 
ie WM greateſt care to carry delicious wines. 
d When Ferdinand had taken poſſeſſion of 
e- the kingdom, all animoſities were forgotten, 
fand his ſubjects began to take courage again, 
in but affairs were already in a bad condition. 
r Charles had ſent troops upon the frontiers, 
It and all Abruzzo had revolted. In order 
hto defend the territory of Labour, Ferdi- 
o nand occupied the poſt of St Germain, which 
e was in the entry to the kingdom. He ſeized 
r, an advantageous camp there with an army 
d of 1000 horfe and 6000 foot, having be- 
fore him the river Garigliani, on one fide 
.  craggy mountains, and on the other a great 
/ marſh. In that place he waited for the 
French army. Charles marched from Rome; 
and when he was at Veletri, Cardinal Valen- 
tine made his eſcape, which ſhowed, the 
pope's bad intentions. V 
The king, continuing his march, took by 
bros Fe © ſtorm 
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ſtorm Montefortino and Mont St John, two 
very conſiderable caſtles, of which the laft 
was ſtrongly ſituated, and provided in every 
thing. In the whole courſe of the conqueſts, 
on theſe: two occaſions only was there a neceſ- 
ſity for drawing a word. The report of the 
taking of thoſe places ſpread ſuch a panic in 
Ferdinand's army, that it run away, and that 
Prince was forced to leave his cannon to his 
enemies. He retired in the utmoſt grief to 
Capua, where he met with new cauſes of diſ- 
content; the inhabitants allowed him to enter, 
and ſhut the gate againſt his retinue. Upon 
his entry he heard that Naples had rebelled. 
He was forced to go thither in all haſte, after 
exhorting thoſe of Capua to continue faithful 
to him. He added promiſes to return in a 
few days to defend them ; but hardly was he 
gone, when John James Trivulce, governor of 
the place, ſurrendered it to Charles. | 
Ferdinand, after ſomewhat appeaſing the 
commotions at Naples, returned to Capua. 
He was but two miles from it, when the in- 
habitants wrote him that he had no bufineſs 
to approach, and that the city belonged to 
the French. In deſpair upon that news, he 
returned to Naples, where, reſolving upon a 
retreat, he previouſly had the citizens aſſem- 
bled in order to harangue them before his de- 
parture. He ſhowed them, that, at his acceſ- 
| Hon to the crown, he had been extremely 
anxious to make them forget, by his humane 
treatment of them, the evils which they had 
3 R nme 
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ſuffered from his anceſtors : that whilt he 
entertained theſe hopes, he was hindered from 
doing ſo by the French, to whom he was for- 
ced to yield; J that he mots them likewiſe 
to ſubmit to thoſe conquerors, till he ſhould 
come and extricate them from oppreſſion, 
which he hoped to do ſoon, provided they 
remained faithful to their native prince, wha 
loved them fo tenderly. The people appear- 
cd affected with that ſpeech ; but Ferdinand 
had no ſooner retired, than news was brought 
him that they were plundering his ſtables, 

He departed provoked at the audaciouſneſs 
and inconſtancy of that people, whom he 
drove from about the caſtle. When he en- 
tered it again, he perceived that 500 Swiſs 
whom he had put there to guard it, wanted 
to ſeize him, and he found no other method 
of extricating himſelf out of their hands _ 
by opening to them his treaſures. 

While they were dividing them, he ſet at 

liberty the priſoners, whom his father had 
3 in the caſtle, and made his eſcape to 
Iſchia, a little iſland near Capri, at the entry 
of the gulf of Naples. The governor recei- 
ved him without any attendants; but, by his 
courage and aſſiduity, he ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of the fortreſs. 

Charles arrived. at Naples a little after Fer- 
dinand left it. He made ſo ſpeedy marches 
after the action at St Germain, that he uſually 
arrived in the evening at the place which his 
EFF ˙ .» he 
whic 
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which was in his road, ſurrendered after the 
example of Capua; and there the deputies of 
Naples came to aſſure the king of their obe- 
dience. He granted them great privileges, 
and arrived at laſt at Naples, where it is not 
_ credible how much joy all the city expreſſed. 
The people, ſo much abuſed by the princes 
of Arragon, thought themſelves delivered 
from an inſupportable tyranny when they ſaw 
them expelled. All parties ſeemed to be 
united, and the Arragonians ſhowed ſtill more 
zeal than the reſt. Charles went and alight- 
ed at the cathedral church, and from thence 
to his lodging at the caſtle called Capuano. 

The new caſtle and the caſtle of the Egg, 
where there was a garriſon, was ſtill in the 
hands of the enemy, and the marquis de 
Peſcara held out the new caſtle for Ferdinand. 


The fleet which Charles had equipped at ſo 


great expenſe, caſt by a ſtorm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corſica, appeared on the coaſt 
of Naples a little after the king entered it. 
The two caſtles were ſoon reduced, partly by 
intelligence, and partly by fear. In the new 
caſtle was found a prodigious quantity of pro- 
viſions, which the king gave to the firſt who 
aſked them, and thoſe | great ſtores were . 
— — | 

The towns of the kingdom, in emulation of 
each other, ſurtendered to thoſe whom Charles 
ſent to take them. The lords of the country, 
except the marquis de Peſcara, and two or 


three Scher, came with offie ous eagerneſs te 
a; do 
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do homage to him. Europe looked with a- 
mazement on ſo rapid a conqueſt : it ſeemed. 
that Italy had been ſuddenly deprived of ac- 
tion by a kind of inchantment. The pope 
ſaid, the king had not made a war, but a 
peaceable progreſs, in which he had no need 


to ſend generals to take the places, but only 


harbingers to mark out his lodgings. If a 
ſmall body had been ſent at firſt to Iſchia 
with ſome artillery, in the ſtate affairs were at 
that time, the caſtle would have ſurrendered; 


but as ſoon as the king was maſter of Naples, 


nothing was thought of but entertainments, 


juſting, and diverſions. Our people deipiled 
the Italians whom they had ſo eaſily vanquiſh- 


ed, and ſcarcely did they think them men. 
Stephen de Veſe, whom Charles created 
duke of Nola, and conſtable of Naples, did 
indeed all he could for the. preſervation of 


that kingdom; but he took a greater load of 


buſineſs than he was able to bear, ſo every 
thing fell into very great confuſion. Charles 
miſſed Brindiſi *, which wanted to ſurrender; 
but he did not ſend his troops thither ſoon 
enough. The ſame thing happened to him at 
Reggio, a place of importance on the ſtreights 
of Sicily, becauſe he had given that town to 
one of his courtiers, which would belong to 
none but himſelf. The caſtle of Gallipoli in 
Abruzzo was in the ſame way neglected, with 
ſome other places. At laſt the king ſent the 
fleet to Iſchia, which was found too ſtrong to 
L“ The ancient Brunduſium.] 


be 
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be attacked. Ferdinand in the mean time 
retired into Sicily. There was no talk of the 
Turks, who were trembling at Conſtantinople 
at the report of the king's conqueſts. A A 
cheap purchaſe might have been had of them 
under a prince of ſo little valour as Bajazet; 
but ſome correſpondences that were carried 
on in Greece on the ſide of Theſſaly were 
diſcovered, and as is thought by the Vene- 
tians. Zizim died, and with him the chief ex- 
pectation of the French was defeated. 
- Theſe misfortunes diſguſted the king; who 
beſides begun already to be wearied of Na- 
ples, and to be bent upon nothing but France, 
as well as the nobility which attended him. 
Mean-time his enemies were not aſleep, and 
the league was forming. The Venetians, 
who had flattered themſelves with the hopes 
that he ſhould find much reſiſtance on his 
paſſage, were confounded when they ſaw him 
at Naples. They however ſent for Comines, 
to expreſs to him the joy of the republic dn 
the king's progreſs, adding, that he would 
find more difficulty in the caſtle. They could 
not believe that the places could be taken fo 
quickly, and the great ſucceſſes of the French 
warned them to fortify themſelves. 
When the news of its being taken arrived, 
they could not reſtrain themſelves from ex- 
preſſing their ſorrow. The Doge failed not 
to make to Comines, with a gay countenance, 
the compliments uſual on ſuch occaſions; but 


wa reſt gave evident tokens of their diſſatiſ- 
7 faction. 
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faction. Comines continued to warn the 
king of what was contriving againſt him, ex- 
horting him to reinforce his army and to re- 
main at Naples, or to leave it ſpeedily before 
the confederates had concluded their treaty, 
or had leiſure to aſſemble their troops. He 
gave, at the ſame time, the neceſſary informa- 
tions to the duke of Orleans, then at Aſt, 
and to the regen the duke: of Bourbon in 
France. 

A little after the treaty 5 the league Was 
finiſhed. Comines was ſent for to the ſenate, 
where the Doge declared to him, that in the 
name of God the republic had concluded 
a league with the pope the emperor, the 
kings of Spain and Naples, and the duke 
of Milan, that he might acquaint the king 
his maſter of it, and'thar, for their parts, they 
had recalled their ambaſſadors. Comines 
was moved with that ſpeech, in his fears 
for the king, who had thoughts of his return. 
But he an! wered very calmly, that he knew 
their intentions a long time ago; that he 
had given information of them to the king 
and to the miniſtry in France; and that they 
would find things better Feten hen ary 
thought of. 

They anſwered that their 3 was not 
againſt the king, but againſt the common 
enemy, and in particular for the defence of 
Italy; that, beſides, they were not to have 
ſuffered him to abuſe the world any more, by 


his PRETEnCes of attacking the Turk ; while 
his 
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his thoughts were only bent on the invaſion 

of Italy, and ſeiaing the places belonging to 

the pope and the PFlorentines. To which 

Comines anfwered, that the kings of France 

were aceuſtomed to do good to the holy ſee, 

and in that particular the king his maſter ur- 
AH his predeceſſor s. 

Whilſt this diſcourſe was paſſing, the ſe- 
nators put on a haughty look. The league 
was proclaimed with great ſolemnity. In The 
evening were bonfires, illuminations, and 
public rejoicings. The ſenate wanted that a 
miniſter of Bajazet, who was then private. 
ly at Venice, ſhould be witneſs of that ſo- 
lemnity; and they who (complained fo loud- 
ty of Charles's allowing the Turks to live in 
quiet, contrived every thing to pleaſe them. 

Mean: time the Neapolitans begun to grow 
out of conceit with the French. | Though the 
privileges of the people were carefully preſer- 
ved to them, they were not treated with the 
gentleneſs neceſſary to accuſtom new ſubjects 
to a foreign government. The nobility might 
have kept them on their good behaviour; but 
they were diſcontented, on ſeeing that they d 
were themſelves excluded from the govern- If tc 
ment and public offices, all which Charles 01 

eto the French. Such who had been at- Im 
tached to the family of Anjou, were no bet- »: 
ter treated than the Arragonians, and all er 

were equally diſguſted. The king's mini- g. 
— ers t of 2 5 9 bat enriching them · a 
| "#lves, 
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ſelves, and took money from all fach" as had 
buſineſs with"rhem for diſpatch. q 

Things being in that ſituation, che news 
of the concluſion of the' league diſpoſed the 
minds of thar naturally fickle people to rebel- 
hon. Otranto, which had ſet up the French 
flag, took it down, and returned to Ferdi- 
nand's party. The king, being reſolved to 
ſet out, wanted pre vioufſy to uſe his endea- 
vours to diſengage the pope from the league. 
He got anſwers not very ſatisfactory, which 
haſtened his departure. He named for vice- 
roy Gilbert de Montpenſier, a prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon, with' whom he lefr 2000 
Swiſs, with 500 French horſemen in com- 
plete armour. He ordered the fleet to Leg- 
horn, and Aubigny to continue in Calabria, 
where Ferdinand had retaken ſome | gh of 
imall importance. 

The new duke of Nola had Vrclerz⸗ to re- 
main ſome time with the viceroy, to direct 
his councils and manage the finances; but 
Charles left no other money in the kingdom 
but the current revenues. During his reſi- 
dence of a month at Naples, he cauſed a coin 
to be ſtruck; on which he was intitled king 
of Sicily and of Jerufilem. After which he 
made his ſolemn entry into that city, with 
vaſt magnificence, and in Imperial robes, as 


emperor of Conſtantinople. He had a crown of | 


gold on his head, and held ; in his right hand 

a golden apple, and the ſceptre in his left. 
The king fer out immediately after theſe 
Vol. Ih Ce Ceremonies, 


ceremonies, without taking. care to ſtore 
and provide the caſtles of Naples, or the o- 
ther places of the kingdom, that might keep 
the people in awe. He, had goo horſemen in 
complete armour, including his houſehold, 
and 2300 Swiſs, with the French. infantry, 
There might be about 1500 guards * attend- 
ing the court, in all about gooo men. This 
was the army with which Charles was to tra- 
verſe ail Italy, full of Fee in arms a- 
gainſt him. 

When he drew near - Rome, the pope lef 
the caſtle of St Angelo well guarded, and re- 
tired to Orvieto. Though he had entered 


into the league againſt Charles, that religious 


prince committed no hoſtilities on the patri- 
mony of the church; he even reſtored the 
4 which belonged to the holy ſee. He 
only paſſed by Rome, and went ſtraight, to 
Sienna, where Comines had orders to meet 


him. As ſoon as the king ſaw him, he aſked 


if the Venetians 
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him, as it were in jol 
would not come and meet him. The young 
courtiers, who; imagined that none but 
they were able to draw a ſword, ſmiled When 
they heard that ſaid. Comines anſwered the 


Bog with as ſerious an air as the thing de- 


ſerved, that the ſenate had ſent him word, 
that he ſhould find 40, ooo men to obſtruct 


* abe kee him to ee on un. 
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Ambaſſadors came fk FIbreite! 'who 
propoſed to add a great ſum of money to that 
which they had promiſed to the xing, and to 
join him with 300 horſemen inchmpletæarmour, 
provided he would be pleafed to reſtore theilt : 
places, eſpecially thoſe which he had unjuſt? 
ly ſet at liberty. Jerome Savonarola, As 
had ſo much preached up the king's coming, 
joined them in this demand. He ſpoke bold- 
ly to Charles," warning him of the very great 
dangers he had to encounter in his marehʒ 
and promiſing that God would glorioufly ex- 
tricate him out of them; but that for failing 
to obey his orders concerning the reformation 
of his church, and for ſuffering: the robberies 
and extortſons of his ſoldiers, there was a ſen- 
tence” pronounced againiſt Him, and that he 
ſhould ſoon have a laſh of the rod; that, mores 
over, he ſhould'not think tb excuſe himſelf: 
by ſaying, that he did no harm, becauſe he 
was guilty of all he did not prevent; but 
that, if he had compaſſion on the people, and 
redrefſed abuſes God would revoke or mi- 
tigate his N „1 0% ihn 
The king was moved with that Glcobfet ; 
and the authority of a man of ſo great repu- 
tation induced him to do juſtice to the Flo- 
rentines. All men of prodences adviſed hint 
to accept their offers, retaining only Leg- 
horn till he were at Aſt; but the young cour- 
tiers put DONE things in his head, eſpecially 
Cc2 the 
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the count de Ligni, of the family of Luxem: 


burg, his own couſin-germari, who was 
Rade favourite. That young lord was per. 
ſuaded that he might become prince of Sien- 
na, becauſe the —_ were aſking, him, 
Camines ſtrongly. repreſented. to the king, 
| that he muſt profit of the opportunity, and 
not amuſe himſelf with popular commotions, 
which laſted but a few — Notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe wiſe counſels, - king detained by 
Jo flight matters, and by his 1 -9o4 pal. 
ed eight days at — 4 in which he left 
300 men. He put likewiſe garriſons in other 
places, not at ail neceſſary to be kept, and ſo 
= an army, which was already too 
we 
Mean-time, the duke of Milan, who: had 
undertaken. to interrupt his paſſage, and to 
take Aſt; ſent thither Galas de St Severin, 
with ſome troops. He made ſome unreaſon- 
able propoſals to the duke of Orleans; but 
the duke, whoſe place was well provided, 
without making any anſwer, marched out 
with his troops, and obliged. St Severin to 
retire. ln conſequence of the accounts which 
Comines had ſent to F rance, there were co- 
ming every day from thence troops to join 
the army. The duke had orders to attempt 
nothing againſt Ludovic, and to come and 
meet the king, in order to facilitate his pal- 
ſage. His own intereſt and the claims that 
he had on 3 duchy of Milan, in right of 


Valentina his grandmother, induced him w 
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bin fiege'to Novara,” which he took by inte 


gence. Had he ' marched ſtraight to Milan, 


where he had his ſecret correſpondences, the 


confuſion into which that capture wy Lu- 
dovie; and the hatred of alrche p ropes Againſt 
that uſurper, would have made hit” maſter 
of it; but fle days Which he loſt, Save time 
to St Severin to cut off his paſſage. ee 

After the taking of Novara, the king re- 
blved te leave Sienna. He avoided palling 
through Florence; but when he was at Piſa, 
the Florentines gave in few petitions to have 
back that city, and the cardinal de St Malo 
ſupported their juſt elaim. The Piſans made 
ſo loud Aacheurs and fo powerfully ſolicited 
their gueſts," that they put in motion all the 
court,” > an@ all the army, even the Swils, who 
threatenbd to kill the cardinal, if he oe on 
ed the town to be reſtored; which induced 
the king to leave ehem their liberty Under fis 
protection. 

Contigsing his GAY he came to a NY 
near Pietra-Santa, called the Hind's ſtcp 0 
where a cart thrown aeroſs the road, with 
two pieces of 'ordnance; might habe ſhopper 
his whole army: The chemy Wartet him in 
other places, and not being able to per uad : 
themſelves that he would attemp dt: With 45 
ſmalba body of men, to keep the his roads, 
they had no 2 of guardi ug them; 0 
* he Paſſed Without oppofitron;” thou ugh 
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the Venetians and Ludovic had already af: 
ſembled 2500 horſemen in complete armour, 
8000. foot, and 2000 light horſe. Almoſt 
all thoſe troops belonged to the Venetian, 
who had; given the command of them to the 
marquis f Mantua. Thoſe of the duke of 
Milan, which were very few, were command. 
ed by the count de. Cajazzo. Moreover, the 
Venetians ſaid they bad no intention thereby 
to declare war againſt the Kkiog. but only 
to aſſiſt 3 Their all on vo F nch 
The cardinal de St Pierte came and join- 
ed the king at Serezano, and propoſed me- 
thods of raiſing an inſurrection in Genoa: Up: 
on. canvalling the matter in council, it was 
thought, that at the eye of a bale, which 
the king, would be obliged to fight, his army 
muſt not be weakened-: beſides, if the battle 
were gained, Genoa would ſurrender of itſelf, 
and, if it were loſt, Genoa would be no far- 
ther uſeful, becauſe no alternative would re- 
main but to abandon the affairs of Italy. 
The king, contrary to that opinion, never- 
theleſs, gave ſome troops; hut the attempt 
ailed, by the precautions of the duke of Mi- 
n. Mean-time, the marſhal de Giẽ was 
ſent with the yanguard under his command, 
ro; take poſſeſſio jon of the caſtle of Pontremoli, 
which was pretty ſtrong, but ill. guarded. 
He eaſily carried it; and the town was plun- 
dered, on occaſion of a quarrel which hap- 
| 4955 en the — and the 885 
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latter, nt 
On learisgg e the army ſuffered 
for five days A. very great ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions. On entering the. Milaneſe, John James 
Trivulce propoſed to an a ſtandard in 
name of the young duke, ſon of John Galcas, 
whom Ludovic had put to death at Pavia. 
The king would not ſo diſpleaſe the duke of 
Orleans, nor hurt his pretenſions. After the 
affair, of Novara, that duke, by failing of 
ſufficient. dilpatch. on his march to Pavia, 
which wanted to ſurrender, miſſed that city. 
The enemy's army and his met at Vigevano, 
and were long in order of battle in ſight of 
each; other. . he duke of Orleans, thoygh 
the ſtronger, wauld not hazard. a battle, on 
account of the miſunderſtanding among his 
officers. So he retired to Novara, where he 
was beſieged by Galeas. 
 Mean-time the king arrived at the Appe- 
nine mountains, where he found himſelf very 
much at a loſs how to tranſport fourteen. pieces 
of heavy cannon. by a road where never car- 
riage had paſſed before. The Swiſs offered 
to drag them along by main ſtrength, and ac 
compliſbed it. There is at the foot ef che 
Appenine mountains, near Parma, a {mall vil- 
lage, called Farnaya, which the enemy had 
polleſſed, and had drawn up in order of battle 
a little below, releived. there to wait and fight 
the king. e 
1 wy marſhal As Cie, on his. FTI in that 
Joey | village 
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village with the vanguard, haſtened the king 
to advance, becauſe he was fcarcely a mile 
from the enemy, and not in a condition of 
reſiſting them if they attacked him. They 
did not however attempt this, becauſe they 
ſtilllexpe ed ſome troops; and on the falſe 
report of a German captain whom they had 
taken, they believed the king ſtronger than he 
was. The king arrived at laſt at Fornoua, the 
3th of July 1495, three days after the van- 
guard. The next morning Comines found him 
on horſeback giving his orders. Notwithſtand- 
ing his ſmall ſtature, and the timidity . which 
e had always remained with him, from his 
« being brought up in great terror among 
40 low people,“ Comtnks* ſays, that at the 
ſight of the enemy, and in the moment of 16 
great a battle, ardour to engage had animated 
his aſpect, and ard _ the voice of a com- 


[= mander. 


--He-ſent Comines to a & ednfivertce' which had 
been reſolved upon with the Venetians, to 
treat of peace; and in the mean-rime every 


: thing was preparing for battle. Fhe enemy's 
army was compoſed of ' 35,000 men: they 


were eſpecially very Aron in cavalry, 3 


who ſpread the greateſt terror. Theſe were 
Greeks; ſubjects of the Venetians, who foug ht 


| ow Turkiſh faſhion, both on er and on 
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Tf * Nui ui 2 toujours bes pour avoir af due 
en el crainte armi des Ae gens. J.r o dT 
ſtradiots. 8 | 
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had come in 
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horſeback... A ſtrange deefs;; a great ſcimitar 


which they held in their hands, and their ex- 
traordinary aneence had alarmed our yeo- 
ple the day before. 

The king had no, troops but what had come 
from N aples,. excepting ſome ſmall bodies 
which had joined him on the march. Between 
the two armies ran the river Taro, which is 
eaſily paſſed on foot, but which frequently 
wells and that very night it had been raiſed 
conſiderably by the rains. Charles had no 
intention to fight, but only to paſs before the 
enemy's army. The cardinal. de St Malo; 


who reaſoned . war without underſtand- 


ing it, ſuggeſted chat deſign. As that was 
perceived to be impoſſible, a reſolution was 
taken to fight; and, without waiting the ſue- 


ceſs of the conferences,, the king r the 
en. {14317 7. Of 
 Atithe ane Wale the. light horſe paſſed,; it 


on the other ſide, and fell upon the baggage, 


and put it in great confuſion. The count de 
Cajazzo was ſet againſt our vanguard, which 


had advanced neat the enemy. The king, 


for that reaſon; believing that the battle would 
begin on that ſide, had thrown into it the beſt 
troops he had; but the marquis of Mantua 
good order behind on the left 


ſide; which; obliged the king, who! was in the 


centre, toi turn his back on his vanguard, 
which, was at a good diſtance; from him, and 


to dy wa nearer the- eee So he was 
ſurrounded 
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ſurrounded on all ſides, and if any place had 
een way, he had been undone! 

As ſoon as he had paſſed the river, he 
dtc army of the enemy engaged at once, 
The marquis of Mantua, after the lances 
were broken, attacked vigorouſly ſword in 
hand. The king was in the heat of the en- 
gagement, and the baſtard of Bourbon who 
waited upon him was taken twenty ſteps be- 
fore him. Our rearguard taking the enemy 
in flank, the ſhock- was terrible on both ſides, 
and we were like to be overpowered by num: 
bers; but 1300 light horſe perceiving" the 
confuſion chat their companions were making 
in the baggage, broke off, in order to have 
their ſnare of the booty, and —__ —_— 0 
much the weak er.. 

On the other ee nee | 
to fight according to the faſhion of their 
country, battalion againſt” battalion, and very 
ſlowly, were ſurpriſed at the briſk and haſty 
manner of the French. So that wing was 
routed, while a large body of reſerve was 
waiting for the ſigna Which was to be given 
by Rodolph of Mantua; uncle of the marquis; 
but as he was killed, there was no e r 
chat body did not fight. e 

The king, who — 150 men in pr. 
wit of the fugitives, thought ꝭ it not proper to 
join the purſuers, and being unwilling like- 
wiſe to join his vanguard; which he imagined 
he ſaw falling back, he remained with a fingle 
valet de chambre. In this condition he was 

| perceived 
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perceived by ſome. ſoldiers, | who, in their 
flight, thought to take him. He defended 
himſelf ſome time, and by his courage and 
the goodncly, of his baun, he rape * 
danger. 

That prince had 3 . in thinking 
his vanguard was giving way. The contrary. 
had happened. The marſhal de Giẽ, percei- 
ving the great number of his enemies, kept 

cloſe, and the Italians who attacked him broke 
of themſelves at the very firit onſet: and in- 
deed they were but ſorry troops, which the 
duke of Milan, whoſe ſole intention was ſa- 
ving, had picked up, as if it had been only to 
make up a number. The footmen of the 
army killed them with great hatchets, but not 
vuithout abundance of difficulty, becauſe their 
armour was ſo cloſe Wd could not tell where. 
to pierce t. N 
At the ſame time our au who. were. e fol- 
lowing the enemy, not knowing where the 
king was, ſet up a ſhout on all ſides: to go to 
him, and remember Guinegate They had 
not forgot that battle in the time of Louis XI. 
where our victorious army had been defeated, 
by being amuſed with the booty. The king 
was ſoon diſengaged by the arrival of his men, 
and the enemy fled on all hands. They loſt: 
2500 men, and the rout had been total, had 
not the count de Petigliano, who in time of 
the battle had eſcaped out of our camp, where 
he was priſoner on his parole, gone and en- 


couraged! the trembling Italians; but he was 
never 


EE . 
never able to bring tl 


_ tack the enemy whom they ſaw appearing, 
Dur army was entire, ſince we had hardly loſt 


200 men. The adverſe army, beſides its loſs, 
was in conſternation and confuſion. Trivulce 
and Franeiſeo Secco, a gentleman in the Flo- 


rentine ſervice, aged leventy-two, Who Vas ac- 
quairited with the manners of the Italians, af. 


firmed, on ſeeing their appearance, that they 
were in a panic, and adviſed to engage. 


Their falutary advice was not followed; 


young giddy perfons, — temerity or fear 


carried always to extremes. Had they been 


ſo wiſe as to make a proper uſe of ſo conſider- 


able an advantage, the Milaneſe had revolted 
againſt Ludovic, and the Venetians could not 
have known where to find troops. Inſtead of 
that nothing was thought of but paſſing on. 
The next day was taken up in unneceſſary 


conferences about a peace, and the day after, 


without waiting the event, our army decamp- 


ed in as great diſorder as if it had beef bear. 


Fbe enemy, encouraged by our retreat, fol · 


lowed us, but it was dut W 250 and UT king 
* laſt artived at Aſt. * 1 
He there was informed” off the epberable 
ſtate of affairs at Naples. "Ferdinand, though 
beat at firſt, and almoſt taken by Avbigny, 


— not loſt courage, and had retired into Si- 
* 
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Mean-time a council was Neid ebeuk the 
Ig, to deliberate whecher they ſhould at. 


the men of experience in the army were not 
heard; and every thing was determined by 


r Wo. A © yo acc as. ares © 
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and ſtill: worſe provided in ſoldiers and crews. 
His diſpatch however was ſerviceable to him; 
and appearing near Salerno, all that coaſt re+ 
yolted againſt the French. He marched to 
Naples, where the people were for him; 


but the French were ſo well provided againſt 
all events, that he was forced to retire to 


Iſchia. Had Montpenſier followed him, he 
might eaſily have diſperſed that fleet, which: 


was ſo ill provided. 


The Neapolitans tailed} Feadliind, and 


he came and taok [poſt within a mile of the 
city. The French coming out all in a body 
together to brat him off, at their return found 
the gate ſnut, and all the people up in arms. 


They intended to enter by another gate, but 
nted them, and all they could 


Ferdinand 
do was to ſnhut themſelves up with Montpen- 


ſier in the new caſtle, in which: there v hut 


a ſmall quantity of proviſions for ſo many 


men. Ferdinand n chem xhers « chaſe be- 5 


begedt. 
When Alphonſo lis facher fans ho aer 


of Naples, he wanted to reſume the kingdom 


whickiithe had left. His ſon anfwered; that 
he ſhould then Wait tilli he had ſecured! the 
poſſeſſion df it for hien, leſt he ſhould be ob- 


liged to fly a ſecond time. That unhappy - 


king died ſome time after. a and Aver. 
ſo ſurrendered u after the exam 
ple of Naples. The Calonni, whom Charles 


Vol. II. | D d had 
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cily, where he had formoc a fleet with all 
pollible diſpatch. It was but ill equipped, 
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had loaded with riches, turned with fortune 
and much weakened the party. _ 
The French were very much ſtraitened, and 
almoſt ſtarved in the caſtle. To complete 
their misfortunes, a fleet which the king ſent 
to their aiſiſtance, took a panic at the ſight of 
that of Ferdinand, which it met near Corſica, 
and ee to nn, where all the ſoldier 
diſperied. 03. D Fs 
-:\Mean- Gr the lhe. of Orleans 5 bi 
army were reduced to great extremities in 
Novara. Galeas de St Severin with 22,000 
men held him blocked up on all quarters, 
and had intrenched himſelf ſo ſtrongly in all 
his poſts, ithat nothing was more difficult than 
to fore thim. To encourage the beſiegers, 
Ludovic hadi co me to the ſiege in perſon. 
The place was ſo ſtraitened, that 2000 men 
ed uthere by famine... The duke himſelf, 
wh had fallen Gale amidſt ſo many inconve- 
niencies, preſſed the king to come to his aſ- 
Gftance.} He was at Vercelli, a place ver) 
proper for that enterpriſe, which the ducheſs 
of Savoy had lent en to facilitate its ſucceſs. 
But he would: not hazard! a battle” before the 
arrival of the troops which he expected from 
France, and of 10, obo men mch e Was 
n bei levied in Swiſſerlanck 
Ludovic, ho dreaded nothing do much as 
ta be forced to fight, was very deſirous af co- 
ming to an accommodation, but he did not 
incline to be the firſt propoſer of it. It hap- 
pened, that one of his officers was: at a 
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while Comines was there for the king: that 
Jord, at the ſolicitation of the officer, engaged 
the Venetians, with whom he held a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence, to interpoſe in that accommoꝶ 
dation; by their means a truce was firſt made 
for ten days. The duke of Orleans had per- 
miſſion to go and wait upon the king at Ver» 
celli, on condition he ſhould ſhut himſelf up 
again if the peace were not made. The truce 
was continued: it was agreed, that the king 
ſhould take off the garriſon of Novara, and 
that the town ſhould be pur into the hands of 
the inhabitants, to be ſurrendered to the par- 
ty upon which both ſides ſhould agree. 
At the ſame time the Florentines obtained. 
orders for the reſtitution of their places. 
They gave a great ſum of money, with which 
the king brought the Swiſs. There came 
more of them than he wanted: ten thouſand 
arrived at Vercelli, and 10, ooo more entered 
on another ſide: a vaſt number were ſent back, 
who were flocking to him, with their wives 
and children, as loon-as they ſaw money. It 
was feared they might make themſelves the 
ſtronger party; and, for the ſame reaſon, thoſe 
who were kept, were carefully ſeparated. 
When theſe troops were come; the duke of 
Milan was very happy to make peace. It was 
concluded on theſe conditions, that Novara 
ſhould be reſtored to him; that he ſhould be 
bound to ſend troops to ſuccour the caſtle of 
Naples, and that in caſe the king returned 
thither, the duke ſhould be obliged to follow 
07 La 2 f bim 
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him in perſon in that expedition. Tu 
months were given to the Venetians to accede 
to that peace if they pleaſed ; and if they re- 
ſuſed to do fo, Ludovic was obliged: to join 
the king againſt them. Thus the treaty of 
peace, begun upon the mediation of the Ve- 
netians, ſeemed to turn againſt them; but they 
well knew that Ludovic had no intention to 
keep the agreement, and that he wanted only 
to get the French army out of Italy. 
After the peace, Charles diſbanded the 
Swiſs, who exacted pay for a whole quarter, 
though they had not ſerved; and ty had 
even reſolved to ſeize the king, who for that 
reaſon was obliged ſuddenly to leave Vercelli. 
He ſent Comines to Venice, to propoſe an 
accommodation to the Venetians. But they 
anſwered, that they had no occaſion to make 
| Ace with the king, with whom they were 
not at war, and that they did nat think they | 
had broke with him by aſiſting their ally, 
whom he was attacking. ' 
Moreover, they promiſed to oblige Ferdi. 
nand to hold Charles the kingdom of 
Naples, to pa him, by way of acknowledg- 
ment, a yearly tribute, and to leave to him 
the principality 2 Tarentum with ſome other 
laces. Comines, on his return to give the 
King an account of his embaſſy, paſſed through 
| Milan, to remind the duke of the troops 
which he had promiſed; he continued to pro- 
miſe, and deceived Comines, who had too 
much relied upon his word. Comines came 
2 | | | | to 
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to Lyons, where he found Charles wholly 
taken up with his, pleaſures, and laid before 
him the ,propoſals — the Venetians; with 
which the king was well enough pleaſed, on 
account of the diſaſtrous, ſituation. of affairs 3 
but as the cardinal de St Malo was not of that 
opinion, the thing was not done. 

Much about the ſame. time the Dauphin 
died. The king at firſt appeared ſuitably 
affected with that loſs, but he was ſoon com- 
forted. That prince was fo weak that he 
began already to have jealouſies of his ſon, 
ho from three years of age appeared to be 
bigh-ſpirited and daring. The queen was in- 
conſolable; and hiſtory, which does not par- 
don princes any of their weakneſſes, conde+ 
ſcends to remark, that the king, in order to 
divert his afflicted wife, brought her fiddlers, 
which increaſed her grief. A ſhort time 
after he had accounts of the taking of the 
caſtle of Naples, which Montpenſier 1 de- 
fended,. notwithſtanding the extreme {ca;city 
to which he was reduced. Theſe accounts- 
vexed the .kipg,. who was. wilhng., enough 
to have; matters ſucceed, . but would nog 
give himſelf the trouble to As. 8 of them 
beforchang... . I Al en v5.38 82 

Aare time the 3 of, the Florenz 
tines began o occaſion much trouble in italy: 
The > e Ligni was governo gf moſt of 
them,, and had given. the. command to En- 
tragues. The latter was not 121 5 With 
tie enge got from the k 10g. . 
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reſtore thoſe places; he wanted alſo thoſe of 
Ligni: after receiving them, he called the 
Florentines ; but whether he had ſecretly got 
any countermand from the count, or had 
himſelf altered his mind, he derided 'them, 
and ſold the citadel to the Piſans, who imme- 
diately demoliſhed it. The other governors, 
following this example, fold their places to 
the Vehetians, to the Genoeſe, ona to che 
inhabitants of Lucea.. 

Though the king was difpleated al cel 
ſhameful inſtances of diſobedience, 'the count 
de Ligni'did not thereby loſe his favour; and 
Entragues, ſuch was the weakneſs of the ad- 
miniſtration, was no otherwiſe: puniſhed than 
by a ſhort baniſhment from France. Ludo- 
vic who had excited the revolt of the Piſans, 
fomented it as much as he could, hoping al- 


Ways that in time he ſhould find an opportu- 


nity of making himſelf maſter of that place. 
He obliged the Venetians to take it under 
their protection, * 7 did "I. a 3 
1 Montpenſier in che mean time kind 
brought together a ſmall army, with w ch 
he held out as well as he could. Ferdinand 
was ſo weak that he was forced to Pawn? ſome 
places to the Venetians in order do get ſuc- 
cours from them. He came very ſlowly, and 
E the affairs of France had not been quite 
neglected, they might ſtill have been ſup- 
ported; but the cardinal de St Malo, who had 
| aac * & remily, that the 

9 | ſuecours 
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ſuccours never came ſeaſonably. The troops 
were ſuffered to languiſſi in expectation of 
the money which Montpenſier demanded; 
Some was ſent at laſt, but too late. So the 
expenſe was made, and no fruit e 


from it. 
This ne neglimence raifed a | ſuſpicion of ſome 


underflanding between the king's miniſters 
and the enemy; the cardinal, and even the 
duke of Bourbon, was accuſed af it. The 
duke of Nola's arrival at Lyons awakened 
the king amidſt his pleaſures; he was ſeized 
with a ſudden longing to return to Italy, 
At the ſame time be reſolved to ſend Tri- 
vulce to Aſt with ſome troops, to cauſe tlie 
duke of Orleans follow, and then to go in 
perſon: he ſaid God obliged him to do ſo. 
Perhaps his conſcience reproached him for 
not doing his endeavours to repreſs the ſcan - 
dals of Alexander VI. and redreſs the gries 
vances of the church and of tar. 
Then, as being ſoon to ſet out, he went 
poſt to Tours, to St Martin's tomb, and te 
St Denys, to perform a vow which he had 
made at the battle of Fornoua. As foon as he 
returned, he began to preſs the cardinal, add: 
ing frequently to words threatening and inju- 
rious language. That prelate was not a bit 
moved, well knowing chat to pacify the king 
he needed only promiſe abe being con: 
cerned about the performance. Mare than a 
Jear had elapſed in Ranch muſementas. 
„ the monch of May 1496 _— wn 
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was thought that the king, who expreſſed lo 
much keenneſs, was at laſt going to ſet out in 
ſo favourable a ſeaſon. He took it into his 
head that he muſt take a ceremonial leave of 
St Martin and St Denys. He added, that, on 
his going to Paris, he wanted to oblige that 
great eity to raiſe a loan for him, and to en- 

gage the reſt by its example to 2 him the 
Ike aſſiſtance; but the reaſon of the Journey 
was in fact only to viſit one of the queen's 
. of i he: was fond. * 

Mean - time Ferdinand king of; Caſtile FW 
gan to put his forces in fide on the {ide of 
France: He had already ſent to ſuccour 
Ferdinand king of Naples, Ferrand Gon- 
cales; called Gonſalvo, who merited in the 
courſe of that war the appellation of a great 
neral. But in order to make a greater 
diverſion. of the French troops, he ſent a large 
body of cavalry into Languedoc. J afih 
The count de St Andté, eee 
there for the duke of Bourbon, repulſed the 
enemy, chough the ſtronger party, and in ten 
hours time took from them by ſtorm Salces, 
which was troubleſome to the province. Du: 

ne theſe commotions, Charles at laſt order: 
ed Trivulce to ſet out. for Aſt, with, a handt 
ful of men. As for the I duke of Orleans, 
ho perceived the king becoming infirm by 
his exceſſes; he ſhifted: as much as lie could 
to leave the kingdom, of which the ſucceſſion 
Was to come tom. 


i Mean- a. cu⁰t %, Monapanſter, 
28 | though 


diſperſed and buſy in plundering. Perſi, a 
well 


225 
W forgotten by France, made a _—_ 


defence againſt Ferdinand. He had very n 
en, him at Frangette: he had come ol 
ſuccour that! place which Ferdinand was be- 
fieging, and found it taken; but it was eaſy 
for him to cut in pieces the enemys army; 


French captain, who had behaved very we 


in that war, either diſſatisfied by the generals 


or bribed by the enemy, intimidated the 
ſaldiers. From that time matters were paſt 
remedy. Diviſion increaſed among the af - 
ficers: the ſoldiers, and eſpecially the Swiſs, 
were 9 in a mutinous manner de- 
manding money. Proviſions, were wanting; 
and, in Ave to find them, Montpenſier * 


forced to decamp almoſt every day. 


haped alſo by that means to engage . 


nand, who. was: following him, ta a battle: 
that prince, on the contrary, without riſkin 


a battle, mn that A? ſhould periſ 


of itſelf; (31 DO Hs Ti $1 T7 } ++ 7222 n 


It was weſt: blocked up in Atella; nk 


the Swils, for want of pay, deſerted to the 
enemy. Gonſalvo joined Ferdinand with 


6000 men, and that reinforcement obliged 
Montpenſier to ſurrender, after holding out 


a month. By the capitulation he was to re- 


turn to France with his army, and the Italian 
were to retire to their own homes there t- 
live in ſafety. But Gonſalvo kept no part 

of that treaty; Montpenſier was ſo long det 


an on various pretexts in the neighbour- 
bood 
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hood of Naples, that at laſt he died there, 
and of 5000 French oper © 9 returned to 
Ames: 
Virginio tg bash faihful m. the king 
| wand who: had never left Montpenſier, was 
ſeized at the caſtle of the Egg, where he died 
a ſhort time after, not without ſuſpicion of 
poiſon. We had ſtill Aubigny in Calabria, 
and Gratian de la Guerre in Abruzzo. This 
laſt, preſſed by Gonſalvo, retired into Gacẽ̃ta, 
whe re Ares " _— * _— N. 0705 
er a of Nat pies, dirt ub n 
time, and matters only sees ded the better 
under Frederic, in whom the barons confided; 
ſo that they were ſoon perfectly reconciled 
with him. A maritime place of ſuch conſe. 
quence as Gaẽta, which fecured an entry for 
the French into the Kingdom of Naples, me- 
. rited well to be ſuccoured. The king had 
ſent thither fix ſhips. He was equipping a 
ſtrong fleet at Marſeilles, in order to ſend thi- 
ther a greater remforcement. | But the catdi- 
nal delayed it ſo long, chat the confederates 
had time to take poſt at the Pomegues, iſlands 
near to Marſeilles, t to block aur fleet 
in porr. | 
Aubigny, Rill very and defended a 
ſelf a gainſt Gonſalvo; but perceiving he could 
— no ſuccours from the king, he ſurren- 
 dered; on condition, that, on leaving Calabria, 
he ſhould have liberty to retire to France. 
* Venetians took Tarentum, — 
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ſome time after reſtored to the king of Naples; 
and, on the reports which were ſpread of 
Charles's return to Italy, they agreed with 
the emperor to hting Ludovic thither. He 
came with vaſt deſigns, but few: forces, and 
he had no intereſt there. Ludovic always 
proſecuting his intention of becoming maſter 
of Piſa, adviſed the Piſans to put themſelves 
in Maximilian's hands, from whom he expe&- 
ed to get them ſooner than from the Venetians; 
but they refuſed to comply with that meaſure. 

1 Pr ince, being unwilling that his ex- 
pedition ſhould be fruitleſs, beſieged: Leg- 
horn; but he was forced to raiſe; the ſiege, 
and returned into Germany without effectua- 
ting any thing, The other confedetates ſuc- 
ceeded better: Frederic obliged: Gaẽta to ca- 
pitulate, and Gonſalvo retook the fortreſs of 
Oſtia, which he put into the pope's hands. 
Thus the French and their friends loſt all 
they had in Italy. Mean time, Baptiſt Fre- 
goſo tobk advantage of the diviſions in Genoa; 
to deliver it up to the king. The cardinal 
of St Peter in bonds [Sancti Petri in vinculis] 
laboured alſo to make him maſter of Savona, 
of which hel was a native. Both attempts 
failed . but Frivulce took ſome place in the 
territories of Genoa, and from Ludovic. 
Means time, à true Was negotiating with 
Ferdinand king of Spain, who was making 
propoſals to Charles, to put him out of con- 
ccit with the league, ande intteated him to 
forget all he had attempted 
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all this for no purpoſe, but to amuſe him, and 
give time to the confederates to finiſh their af. 
fairs in Italy. At laſt a truce was concluded, 
and notwithſtanding. Charles's unwillingneſs, 
Ferdinand got the confederated princes in 
Italy included in it. But as the truce was 
not to begin in Italy till fifty days after it had 
deen agreed for France and Spain, it hap- 
pened, during that time, that the French 
turned remiſs, and the ' confederates ſeized 
that opportunity to retake the places which 
Trivulce had taken from them. 
Another truce was afterward made between 
the two kings, in which their allies were not 
included. Ferdinand proceeded farther, and 
ĩaſtead of continuing his protection to his re- 
lation, he contrived to rob him. He claimed 
a right to the kingdom of Naples, conquered 
from the houſe of Anjou, by Alphonſo his 
uncle, with the forces of the kingdom of Ar- 
ragon. Upon that pretext, he propoſed to 
Charles, to act jointly, and to divide with 
him that cbnqueſt. Phe other confederates 
had each their defigns, and a miſunderſtand - 
ing ſoon aroſe among them, when they had no- 
thing further to fear from the French. 
The pope, the Venetians, and Ludovic, 
who all wanted to pieſeribe laws, and extend 
their dominion over their neighbours, could 
not endure each other. So new parties were 
forming in italy, and the pope was often 
fending envoys to, treat privately with the 
king. He bag loſt Louis Borgia, duke of 
115 | Candia, 
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candia, his baſtard, by a tragical "accident: 


Cardinal Valentine, Louis's brother, jealous - 
of the grandeur to which the pope raiſe> 


him as the eldeſt, killed him, and reſolved to 
take to a military life. This deſign was the 
effect of another kind of jealouſy, becauſe 
they were both fond of the ſame perſon. 


Alexander, moved with that misfortune; 


expreſſed his intentions of being converted ; 


but the perverſeneſs of his natural temper 
ſoon extinguiſhed theſe ſentiments. of piety. 


He turned all his thoughts on fettling Car- 


dinal Valentine, and demanded in marriage 
for him Charlotta, daughter of Frederic 


king of Naples, with the principality of Ta- 
rentum, which her father refuſed. The 
pope from that time became his implacable 


enemy, and turned his thoughts toward 


France, where the princeſs had always re- 


ſided, even before the wars of Naples, ſince 


Ferdinand her grandfather had ſent her thi- 


ther, in order to marry the king of Scotland, 


which did not take effect. 
All thoſe things raiſed the expectations 


of Charles, whoſe thoughts were more than 


ever bent on the affairs of Naples. He ſpoke 
of his errors ſenſibly, and with regret; and 


the ſhame of having fallen into them, made 
him very deſirous to repair them. He be- 


gan to apply more ſeriouſly to buſineſs, and 


to regulate his finances. He gave to ſuch as 
came in his way, and eſpecially to the poor, 
long audiences, in which he indeed diſpatch- 
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vented many diſorders, for fear the King 
ſhould be informed of them. 

That prince then had thoughts of ſending 
to Naples a ſtrong army, under the command 
of Aubigny, and of the marquis of Mantua, 
who, being ill uſed by the Venetians, had 
enliſted with him. All the meaſures ſeemed 
to be well laid ; but when one lets flip an 


opportunity, it is not always to be recover- 


ed when he inclines. Charles made a pro- 

eſs to Tours and Amboiſe, where he rai- 
5 d the moſt magnificent building that had 
ever till that time been ſeen in France. 
There going with the queen to ſee a match at 
tennis played, he got a ſtroke on the head, 
and ſome time after he fell into an apoplexy, 
He was laid on a mattreſs, where he died in 
ſeven or-eight hours, the 7th of April 1498. 
He recovered a little during his illneſs, and 
ſhowed that he had his thoughts fixed upon 
God. He had confeſſed twice the week of 


his death; and the laſt word he ſaid in health, 


Was, that he hoped never to be guilty of a 


mortal ſin, nor even of a venial one if poſſible, 


The day after his death, Savonarola, whoſe 
credit was much weakened by the ruin of 


the French affairs, after loſing his chief pro- 
tectors at Florence, in a mob, was hanged as 
a falſe prophet and an impoſtor, by order of 
Alexander VI.. whoſe ſcandalous life he had 


publicly reproved. 5 AP 66 
The End of the Sgcony VoLums, 


